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THOUGHTS ON THE THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Dr. K. K. SHARMA, 
Princibal, Meerut College, Meerut 


The Third Plan document states that certain objectives are to be achieved _ 


over the next fifteen years in order that visible signs of economic growth may 
be achieved in our country. 


(1) A cumulative rate of growth near about 6 per cent should be achieved 
so as to double tae national income by 1975-76 and the per capita income 
may rise by 61 per cent by that time. That means that national income 
is expected to rise from Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 34,000 crores 
in 1975-76 and thé annual per capita income may rise from Rs. 330 to 
Rs. 530 during the period. The leéway to be made is clear from the 
fact that Ceylon had an annual per capita income of Rs. 500 in 1951-52 
so that in terms of per capita income India will be by. 1975-76 where 
Ceylon was in 1951-52. E 


(2) Employment has to be created outside agriculture before the end of the 
Fifth Plan for more than 46 million people. 'The proportion of popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture will be reduced from about 70 per cent 
to about 60 per cent 


(3) There is to be provision for universal education, up to the age of 14 as 
envisaged in the Constitution before the end of the Fifth Plan. 


(4) The objective of stabilizing the growth ‘of population over a reasonable 
period of time must be at the very centre of planned develcpment. 


The Plàn document mentions that the first priority belongs to agriculture 
in the scheme of development. The growth of agriculture and of human re- 
sources both hinge upon the advance made by industry. Heavy industry and 
machine-making industries in particular are to be developed to broaden and 
deepen the capital bese. The public sector is expected to provide specially for 
the further development of industries. The activities of the. public and the pri- 
vate sectors are in fac: complementary. The growth of the public sector creates 
the essential social and -economic overheads without which economic growth 
. cannot. go on. Through democratic and, widespread participation, develop- 
ment along Socialist lines will secure’ rapid economic growth and expansion 
‘ of employment, opportunities. It will: bring-about reduction of disparities in 
wealth and income and prevent concentration of économic power. It will 


also lead to the creation of values and attitudes of a free and, equal society. In 


- fact, these are vital objectives and will be true indices of economic growth. 


LO m 
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The achievement of these objectives depends upon the process of develop- 
ment becoming cumulative and self-generating in course of time. "This will 
require a progressive rise in the irivestment-income ratio. Planned develop- 
ment is intended to step up the rate of investment and also to direct it along 
certain lines on a priority basis. ‘The rise in national income, and employment 
and the progress in other directions depend upon the size and structure of the 
investment programme. ‘The net investment rate has to rise from the present 
level of about -1 per cent of national income to about 19-20 per cent by the 
end of the Fifth Plan. The major. part of the investment must obviously come 
from domestic savings. The net saving-income ratio will have to rise from 
about 8.5 per cent at present to about 11.5 per cent, 15-16 per cent and 18- 
19 per cent at the end of the Third, Fourth and the Fifth Plans respectively. 


Five important objectives have been envisaged for the Third Plan. Firstly, 
the national income is envisaged to rise by over 5 per cent per annum and the 
pattern of investment is to be so designed as to sustain this rate of growth dur- 
ing the subsequent plan periods. . Secondly, self-sufficiency is to be achieved in - 
agricultural production with particular reference to food grains, whose produc- 
tion is to be at the level of 100 million tons annually. Increased agricultural 
production is vitally indispensable to meet the requirements of industry and 
exports. Thirdly, basic and heavy industries must expand considerably so that 
the capital base may be broadened and deepened. In other words, steel, 
chemicals, fuel and power must be developed and machine building capacity 
must be established. Fourthly, the man power resources of the country must 
be utilized to the fullest extent so that employment opportunities must rise 
and the expanding working force .brought into existence by the rising popula- 
tion tendency may be absorbed. Finally, greater equality of opportunity must 
be established so that reduction may be brought about in income and wealth 
distribution. 


National income is expected to rise by about 30 per cent in thé Plan on 
present assumptions. It will rise from Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61 to about 
Rs. 19,000 crores by 1965-66 at 1960-61 prices. Per capita income is expected to 
rise by about 17 per cent from Rs. 330 in 1960-61 to about Rs. 385 in 1965-66. 


It may be pointed out that over the past decade, national income increased 
at an average of about 4 per cent, the aggregate increase being about 42 per 
cent during the period. With the growth in the population, per capita income 
increased only ky 16 per cent. The national income figure does not actually 
indicate the built-up in the economy over the decade. Even the rise of about 
94 per cent in industrial production does not take into account adequately the 
output of new industries and the qualitative changes that have taken place in 
the industrial spaere during the period. In the public sector,’ three new steel 
works—each of the capacity of one million tons—have been set up, while in the 
private sector two existing steel works have been expanded and modernized 
so as to bring their aggregate ingot capacity to three million tons, The founda- ' 
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tions have been laid of heavy electrical and heavy machine tool industries, 
machine building and other branches of heavy engineering. 


Writers on economic development have pointed out that the late growth 
of iron and stee] industry and slow development of engineering industry as also 
the late and slow growth of transport slackened the pace of industrial growth in 
England in the mid-nineteenth century. This lacuna has naturally been avoid- 
ed in planned economy in our country, for due emphasis has been laid on the 
development of heavy and basic industries, power development and of the growth 
of transport. Attention has also been given to agriculture whose growth is 
indispensable for the growth of industry and of employment opportunities. 


. The economic growth as measured by. the advance in industry and by 
the rise in national income could have been greater but for four reasons. First- 
ly, the rate of agricultural growth was discontinuous and it was inadequate to ° 
support'a higher rate of industrial growth as also for increasing exports. The 
result was that we could not build up exports sufficiently and there was a heavy 
drain on our foreign exchange resources to import raw materials and food- 
grains. Secondly, some of the power projects, fertilizer projects, etc. had to 
be delayed because of foreign exchange difficu:ties. Our exports over the 
decade were stagnant, because the export programme was not considered as 
the essential part of our economic planning. This was the third reason for in- 
adequate performance. Fourthly, there were avoidable delays in formulating - 
| and executing certain projects both in agriculture and industry mainly because 
of administrative inadequacies. 


Some selected indicators of economic growth as also the Third Plan tar- 
gests may now be given. 


National income at 1960-61 prices was Rs. 10,240 crores in 1950-51. 
It rose to Rs. 12,130 crores in 1955-56 and to Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61. It 
rose by 42 per cent during the period. The ta-get for 1965-66 is Rs. 19,000, 
which will mean a rise of 31 per cent over 1960-61. The per capita income rose 
from Rs, 284 in 1950-51 to Rs. 306 in 1955-56 and to Rs. 330 in 1960-61 at 
1960-61 prices. This means an increase of 16 per cent during the period. 
The target for 1965-66 is Rs. 385, which would mean a rise of 17 per cent over 
1960-61. During the last decade the population rose from 361 millions in 1950- 
91 to 397 millions in 1955-56 and to 438 millions in 1960-61, indicating a rise 
of 21 per cent during the period. It is expected to reach 492 millions in 1965- 
66, indicating a rise of 12 per cent or 2:4 per cent per year. _ 


At the prices of 1943-50 the index of agricultural production went up from 
96 in 1950-51 to 117-in 1955-56 and to 135 in 1260-61, . indicating a rise of 41 
percent durime the ten year period. It is expected to touch 176 in 1965-66, 
indicating a rise of 30-per cent-in five years. Fcodgrains production rose from 
52.2 million tons in 1950-51 to 65.8 million tons in 1955-56 and to 78 million 
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tons in 196C -61, indicating a rise of 49 per cent in ten years. It is expected to 
reach 100 million tons in 1965-66, indicating a rise of 28 per cent in five years. 
The consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers rose from 55 thousand tons in 1950- 
51 to 105 tEousand tons in 1955-56 and to 230 thousand tons in 1960-61, in- 
dicating a rise of 318 per cent during ten years. It is expected to reach 1,000 
thousand toas in 1965-66, indicating a rise of 335 per cent during the five year 
period. The net total area irrigated rose from 51.5 million acres in 1950-51 
to 70 million acres in 1960-61, indicating a rise of 36 per cent. It is expected 
to reach 90 million acres by 1965-66, indicating a rise of 29 per cent in five 
years. | 

The index of industrial production at 1950-51=100 rose from 100 in 
1950-51 to 139 in 1955-56 and to 194 in 1960-61, indicating a rise of 94 per 
cent during ten years. It is expected to reach 329 in 1965-66, indicating a 
rise of 70 per cent during the period of the Third Plan. Taking some individual 
commodities, the production of steel ingots rose from 1.4 million tons in 1950- 
5] to 1.7 m: lion tons in 1955-56 and to 3.5 million tons in 1960-61, indicating 
a rise of 150 per cent during ten years. It is expected to reach 9.2 million tons 
in 1965-66 or 163 per cent during the period of five years. The installed 


capacity of power rose from 2.3 million KW in 1950-51 to 3.4 million KW - 
in 1955-56 znd to 5.7 million KW in 1960-61, indicating a rise of 148 per 


cent during the ten year period. It is expected to rise to 12.7 million KW, 
indicating a cise of 123 per cent during five years. 


With :egzrd to consumption levels, food consumption rose from 1,800 
calories per capita per.day in 1950-51 to 1,950 in 1955-56 and to 2,100 in 


-1960-61, indicating a rise of 17 per cent during the period of ten years. It is 
expected to reach 2,300 calories in 1960-61, indicating a rise of 10 per cent in five 
years. The consumption of cloth rose from 9.2 yards per capita per year in 
1950-51 to [5.5 in 1955-56 and it remained the same in 1960-61, indicating 
a rise of 68 per cent during the period of ten years, but in the Second Plan 
period, it dic not rise, It is expected to touch 17.2 in 1965-66, indicating a 
rise of 11 pe? cent in five years. 


Exports have almost remained stationary, indicating a rise of 3 per cent 
only in ten years of the planning period. They rose from Rs. 624 crores 
to Rs. 645 crores in ten years. The figure is expected to touch Rs. 850 crores 
in 1965-66, -nd:cating a rise of 32 per.cent in the Third Plan period. 


The achievements referred to above have been obtained with the help of 
certain inveszment and current outlay in the public and private sectors. In the 
First Plan period, the total Plan outlay came to Rs. 1960 crores, of which current 
outlay was 0: the order of Rs. 400 crores and investment came to Rs. 1560 crores. 
_ This was for the public sector. For the private sector, the investment came to 
Rs. 1800 crcres so that the total investment both in the public fnd the private 


sectors came to Rs. 3360 crores. The proportion of private and public invest- - 


ment came to 53 and 47 respectively. 
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During the Second Plaa period, the total plan outlay in the ‘public sector 
was Rs. 4600 crores, of whica current outlay was Rs. 950 crores and investment 
was Rs. 3,650 crores. The private sector investment came to Rs. 3,100 crores 
so that the total investment in the public and the private sectors came to 
Rs. 6,750 crores. The privete sector investment was less than 50 per cent 
during the period. 


The Third Plan estimates the total plan outlay at ' Rs. 7,500 crores in 
the public sector, of which :he current outlay comes to Rs. 1,200 crores and 
investment Rs. 6300 crores. The investment for the private sector comes to 
Rs. 4,100 crores so that the total investment in both the sectors comes to 
Rs. 10,400 crores. The proportion of the private and public sector investment 
comes to 40 and 60 respectively. 


The above figures indicate that the percentage increase in the Second 
Plan over the First Plan was 135 in plan outlay, 138 in current outlay and 134. 
in investment in the public sector, while the increase in the private sector in 
investment was 72 per cent. The increase in the Third Plan over the Second 
Plan in terms of percentage is 63 in plan outlay, 26 in current outlay and 73 in 
investment in the public seczor. In the private sector, the percentage increase 
in investment came to 32 oaly. 


This does not, however, show that the part played by private sector has 
declined in importance. Bcth the public sector and the private sector have ` 
important parts to play which are in some respects complementary and in others 
competitive. Inasmuch as they are complementary, they help each other, 
while the extent to which they are competitive, they create a healthy rivalry so 
that there is scope for econoray and improvement as a result of the healthy com- 
petition. The public sector naturally must grow in a socialist society where the 
concentration of economic Dower is to be prevented. The public sector in- 
vestment is over the social and economic overheads which provide the base 
in which private sector must grow. 


An important point is whether the investment target of Rs. 10,400 crores 
is expected. to be realized in the Third Plan period. This should not be diffi- 
‘cult if foreign assistance of the order envisaged in the Plan is achieved end the 
promises made so far indicate that the targets are likely to be fulfilled. The 
marginal saving-income ratio that is, the increment in saving as a prooortion 
of the increment in income "vas 16-17 per cent during the Second Plan. The 
Third Plan assumes more or less the same ratio, which with the help of foreign 
assistance envisaged should be capable of being realized. 


The question is whether it is possible to realize the national income tar- 
get increase ofeover 5 per cent per annum. Given the proposed investment, 
the ratio of investment to tke increase in income would work out to about 2.8 :1 
as against over 3:1 during the Second Plan. In the First Plan the incremen- 
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tal capital-output ratio was about 2.1: 1 mainly due to good crops. In the 
Second Plan period the ratio was affected partly by unsatisfactory crop condi- 
tions in certain years. Given certain conditions in the Third Plan, namely, 
assuming that the target for agricultural production is realized, utmost econo- 
my is observed in construction costs, the production capacity is intensively used 
in the non-agricultural sphere, the capital-output ratio could be lower. im the 


Third Plan. 


In the Third Plan, agricultural output is envisaged to rise at 6 per cent 
per year as agzinst 3 per cent per year during the Second Plan period. This 
increase is reflected in the targets for the use of irrigation, which at present has 
considerable unutilized capacity, of fertilizers, improved seeds and of imple- 
ments. Foodgrains output is expected to rise by 5.6 per cent during the Third 
Plan period as against an annual rate of increase of only 3.7 per cent during the 
Second Plan. "The consumption of foodgrains may rise at 5 per cent per annum 
on the assumptions that the national income would grow at 6 per cent per annum 
and population would increase at about 2 per cent per annum. ` To meet these 
requirements and to attain self-sufficiency, the required rate of increase in 
foodgrains output would be about 5.5 per cent per annum. We may be able 
to spare some for exports. ; i 


The employment aspects of the Plan are very important. In a country 
where the population is rising at about 2 per cent per annum and where there 
is considerable backlog of employment, attention has to be paid to -the provi- 
sion of employment opportunities to the growing labour force. At the begin- 
ning of the Third Plan, the backlog of unemployment is envisaged to be about 
9 million persons, while about 15 million to 18 million persons are under-em- 
ployed. During the Third Plan, the addition to the labour force may be of the 
order of about 17 million, which means that much attention must be paid to 
this problem, failing which it may not be possible to raise the living standards 
oZ the masses. The-Plan envisages increase in employment only to. the extent 
of 14 million, including about 3.5 million in agriculture and about 10.5 
million in non-agricultural sectors with some reduction in under-employment. 


It is for this reason that a much larger provision has been made on em- 
p-oyment creation opportunities and- occupations. Labour intensive methods 
have naturally to be emphasised in such a situation, for capital intensive.meth- 
ods lead ultimately to-the growth of technological unemployment. Hence 
it is that the T'aird Plan’ document lays great emphasis on investment in the 
village and small industries. In the Second Plan, the total investment under 
this head was about Rs. 265 crores; including Rs. 225 crores in the private .sec- 
tcr. The figure for the Third Plan is put at Rs. 425 crores, which lays empha- 
sis on such industries as provide employment’ opportunities to a large class of 
people, and those too in the places where they live so that strain on 
transport facilities owing to labour migration may not be very large-or may 
-be the minimum possible. The amount to be spent on social services and mis- 
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cellaneous is also expected to lead to increased employment opportunities. The 
Second Plan provision under the head came to Rs. 1290 crores both in the 
public and private sectors, which in the Third Plan is put at Rs. 1,697 crores. 
This investment raises the living standards of the people and also increases 
employment opportunities outside the sector of large-scale industries and 
minerals, 


Thus if employment opportunities are to be provided to all the new en- 
trants in the labour force every year, it is necessary to organize additional 
employment opportunities for another 3 million persons. Solutions have to 
be found for the problem along three directions. Firstly, it is necessary to see 
that employment effects in the 'Third Plan should be spread out more widely 
and evenly than in the past. That means the investment should be directed 
in such wise that as a large a portion of the working population as possible 
should get employment opportunities. Secondly, a large programme of rural 
industrialisation should be drawn up and implemented. There should be 
special emphasis in it.on rural electrification, development of rural industrial 
estates, promotion of village industries and the like. Thirdly, a rural works 
programme should be organized to provide work for about 2.5 million persons 
and more, if possible to the extent of about 100 days in the year so that the under- 
employed persons in the rural areas may get employment in or near the places 
where they live and work. l 


In the Third Plan, the investment envisaged keeps the various long term 
and immediate objectives in view. It lays emphasis on agriculture, heavy 
and basic industries including power and certain aspects of social services like 
technical education. In the Third Plan, there is greater emphasis on these 
aspects than was the case in the Second Plan. Thus the Third Plan isa sort 
of projection of the basic objectives laid down in the Second Plan with greater 
emphasis on agriculture, heavy and basic industries like steel, and machine 
making and tool making industries as also heavy electrical equipment and pow- 
er development; including the development of mineral resources. The agri- 
cultural sector accounts for about 22 per cent of the total investment, including 
investment in the fertilizer industry. The investment in larger and medium 
industry, including minerals and bower accounts for about 35 per cent; while 
including village and small industry, it would account for about 39 per cent of 
the total investment. In transport and communications, the investment comes 
to about 17 per cent in the Third Plan as against 21 per cent in the Second 
Plan; but the aggregate amount in the Third Plan comes to Rs. 1,736 crores 
as against the provision of Rs. 1,410 crores in the Second Plan. 
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The following table gives the spread over of the investment programme 
in the Third Pian :— | 








Table 1 
Aggregate Investment | Percen- 
Group . (Figures in crores of | tage to 
rupees) total 
Plan Current | Total 

Agriculture and Community l Outlay} Outlay | | 
Development 1,068 408 1,460 14.0 
Major and Medium Irrigation 650 — 650 ' 6.3 
Power 1,012 1.012 10.2 
Village and Small Industries 264 114 | 425 4.] 
Organised Industry and Minerals 1,520 2,570 24.7 
Transport and Communications 1,486 ` 1,736 16.7 
Social Services and Miscellaneous 1,300 678 1,697 163 
Inventories 200 800 Tst 
Total 7,500 1,200 10,400; 100.0 
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The above table makes it clear that the total Plan outlay in the public 
sector comes to Rs.. 7,500 crores, while the current outlay comes to Rs. 1200 
crores, ‘The investment including transfer of resources to the private sector 
is put at Rs. 6320 crores, while excluding this transfer it comes to Rs. 6,100 
crores. "That ir the private sector, excluding transfer. from the.public sector 
comes to Rs. 4,100 crores, while including it, it comes to Rs. 4,300 crores. 
The aggregate investment comes to Rs. 10,400 crores. 


The following table shows the investment breakdown for broad categories 
for the First, Second and Third Plan periods:— 
o 


Table 2 


Distrieution of Public Sector Outlay (Figures in crores of Rs.) 
Figures in bracket represent percentages to the Grand Total 


First Plan | Second Plan | Third Plan 


l. Agriculture and Community 

Developmen: 291 (14.9)| 530 (11.5) 1068 (14.2) 
. Major and medium irrigation 310 (19.8) | 420 (9.1) | 650 (8.7) 
. Total of the above two heads 610 (30.7)| 950 (20.6) 11718 (22.9) 

Power 260 (13.3)| 445 ( 9.7) 1012 (13.5) 
. Village and small Industries 43 (2.2); 175 (3.8) | 264 (3.5) 
. Organised Industry & Minerals 74 (:8.8)| 900 (19.6) 1520 ` (20.3) 
. Transport and Communications | 523 (26.6) 1300 (28.3) {1486 (19.8) 
. Total of (4, 5, 6 and 7) 900 (45.9) |2820 (61.4) (4282 (57.1) 
. Social Services and Miscellaneous | 459 (23.4) | 830 (18.4) {1300 (17.3) 
. Inventories . | Hd 200 ( 2.7) 


pe 
CO (Qo Co IO) Ci ON 


i — — i — tne 


Grand Total - |1960 (100.0)4600 (100.0)|7500 (100.0 





U 
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The following table shows the break up of the investment irf the Second 
and the Third Plans both in the public and private sectors :— ! 


Table 3 . 


! (Figures in Crores of Rupees) 

i Figures in brackets represent percentages to total ट 
BR RT NN ST NIE SI, 

| | Second Plan Third Plan Total 


Public Private | Total | Public | Private- | Total - 














Sector |- Sector Sector | Sector 
1. Agriculture and 160 | 675: | 85 | 610 | 850 | 1460 
Community (3) (21) (12) (10) (20) (14) 
Development 
2. Major and Medium l 
Irrigation 420 420 650 B 650 
(12) | (6) | (11 6 
3. Power 445 40 |. 485 |. 1012 90 | 1062 
| (3) | (1) ( 7) (17) (1) | (10) 
4. Village and small GE E | 
Industries ~ 40 225 265 100 325. | 425 
MM cy | cy | CH | 0a | (2 1 4 
5. Organised Industry i 
and Minerals 820 725 1545 1470 1100 2570 . 
| (24) (22) (23) (24) (26) | (25) 
6. Transport and 
Communications 1275 135 1410 1486 250 | 1736 
HE (37) | (9 | (21) | Q9 | (9 | 67) 
.7. Social Services and 
.. Miscellaneous | 290 1000 1290 | 572 1125 | 1697 
— 5  €89.| (30 | 09 ^ (9 | (26) | (16) 
8. Inventories | 500 500 200 600 800 


Pie POONA, a FN | AiR PCY ———— कक 


. Total 3450 | 3300 | 6750 | 6100 | 4300 [10400 
(100) | (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) | (100 
। : 





The above table gives the break up of investment in the two plan periods. 
The investment in the Second Plan in agriculture and community 
development caine to Rs. 835 crores which went up to Rs. 1,460 in the Third 
Plan. The percentage to totalin both sectors goes up from 12 to 14. The 
aggregate investment, however, goes up by more than 50 per cent in the Third 
Plan over the Second Plan investment under this Head. 


Under major and medium irrigation, the amount rises from Rs. 420 ‘crores ^ 
to Rs. 650 crores and the percentage.of this head to total rernains constant at 
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6. Under tile Second Plan, power accounted for an investment of Rs. 485 crores, 
while the ccrresponding-figure for the Third Plan period comes to Rs. 1,062 crores, 
the percentage going up from 7 to 10 under this Head. Small scale and village 
industries accounted for Rs. 265 crores in the Second Plan, while the corresponding 
figure for the Third Plan comes to Rs. 425 crores, the percentage to total remain- 
ing constan: at 4. Organised industry and minerals accounted for Rs. 1,545 crores 
in the Secoad Plan, while the figure goes up to Rs. 2,570 crores in the ‘Third 
Plan. The percentage to total goes-up from 23 to 25. In this case also, the 
share of the public sector is larger under both plans than of the private sector, 
mainly beczuse the State is responsible for the expansion of a large number of 
basic and Leavy industries and mineral development 


The ezonomy cannot make progress without a corresponding development 
of transpor- and communications; In the Second Plan period, a. sum of 
Rs. 1,410 cores was provided, while in the Third Plan period, the figure goes up 
to Rs. 1,736 crores. The percentage to total goes down from 21 to 17. Social 
services anc miscellaneous accounted for Rs. 1,290 crores .in the Second Plan, — 
mainly' under ‘the private sector. The corresponding figure. goes up 
to Rs. 1,697 crcres under the Third Plan, though the percentage to total 
goes down from 21 to 17. Inventories accounted for Rs. 800 crores in the 
Second Plar, while in the Third Plan, the corresponding figure goes up to 
Rs. 800 crozes, the percentage to total remaining at 8 under both the Plans 


The Taird Plan seeks to prepare a secure basis for a cumulative and self 
generating process of development. It rightly lays emphasis on °: the growth 
of basic and heavy industries like steel, fuel, power and machine building. 
Hence out c? a total investment of Rs. 3,632 crores in power and large and me- 
dium industries, including minerals, more than 70 per cent is proposed to be 
invested in power, metallurgical and engineering industries and minerals. In 
iron and stec. alone, total investment would be nearly Rs. 600 crores or 15-16 per 
cent of total investment in power and large and medium: industries, including 
minerals. I-spite of this emphasis on the development of such industries, 
there may be shortages of steel, power, fuel and cement in the initial years of 
the Third F-an. 


'The resources for the public sector of the order of Rs. 7,500 crores in the 
Third Plan =re to be raised in various ways. A sum of Rs. 550 crores is to be 
obtained as Ealance from current revenues on the basis of existing taxation. The 
Centre is to account for Rs. 440 crores and the States for Rs. 140 crores. .That 
means that the average of the Centre is to be Rs. 80 crores per.year and of the 
States Rs. 2& crores per year. This should not be difficult, for the budget of the 
Centre on revenue account is now of the order of Rs.925 crores, while the revenue 
budgets of the States exceed Rs. 1,000 crores per annum and with proper control 
over expendi-ure and income, these surpluses from the revenueebudgets on the 
basis. of existmg taxation should not be very difficult, Railways are to account 
for Rs. 100 crores as against the estimate of Rs. 150 crores in the Second Plan 
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period. Surpluses of public enterprises are to be of the order of Rs. 450 crores, 
of which the share of the States is to be Rs. 150 crores, This: surplus from the: 
public enterprises ` is possible ‘on certain . assumptions Firstly, they: 
should be run on business principles and their cost ‘structureis to be 
carefully studied, while their price policy should also change, which should 
include an element of profit as under private enterprise. Their 
management technique should also undergo a change on the lines on 
which concerns are run in the private sector. Their executives should havea 
measure of freedom to introduce innovations on the lines on which the executives 
of private enterprises have. In fact, official control should be reduced to the 
minimum, but parliamentary control through committees should remain as a 
sort of supervision or check. They should be managed on business lines and 
before they are started, there should be thorough scrutiny and check-up in the 
stages of promotion 


Loans from the public and small savings are to account for Rs. 1,400 crores 
as against Rs. 1,180 crores in the Second: Plan period. This should not be dif- 


‘ ficult of achievement. For encouraging small savings, the masses must be app- 


roached and new schemes should -be started, while post offices and L. I. C. 
should tap the incomes in rural areas. Provident and other funds are to acco- 


unt for Rs. 540 crores, a figure which is capable of achievement in view of new 


4 


schemes of provident funds in private and public enterprises. 


Additional taxation is to account for Rs. 1,710 crores. Of this the Centre 
is to account for Rs. 1,100 crores and.the States are to raise Rs. 610 crores. In 
the Second Plan period, Rs. 400 crores were to be obtained from additional 
taxation, but actually about Rs. 1,000 crores were raised. In view of the fact 
that the effect of new taxation measures introduced during the Second Plan 
period is likely to be produced in due course, the income from this source 
should materialise. It is, however, in the field of indirect taxation that a 
major portion of income may be expected, while in the field of direct taxation, 
the loop-holes have to be plugged and provision should be made to obtain 
arrears, while leakages should be prevented by tightening üp administrative 
measures and enlisting the co-operation of the business community. 


Budgetary receipts corresponding to exterral assistance are to account 
for Rs. 2,200 crores during the Third Plan , period. During the Second Plan 
period, provision was made for Rs. 800 crores, while actually the receipts came 
to Rs. 1,000 crores. In view of the impression that has been created in foreign 
friendly countries about the efficacy of Indian economic planning this assistance 
may be taken for granted. There is a number of international financial insti- 
tutions which aré providing assistance, while foreign private collaboration should 
also be encouraged and stimulated. Partnerships of foreign private enterprises | 
should be prefered and the Government should create some agency which 
should bring tlié fact of Indian economic growth to the knowledge of the 
foreign investor. l 
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In thesense of Reserve Bank's net credit to Government Deficit financing 
in the Thirc Plan is envisaged at Rs. 550 crores. .In the Second Plan period, 
it came to Es. 348 crores as against the original estimate of Rs. 1,200 crores. 
The scope for non-inflationary deficit financing would be limited because of 
two factors. Firstly, the price level has been rising and secondly, there are not 
foreign exchznge reserves to serve as cushion as was the case when the Second 
Plan started. Hence the non-inflationary level of deficit’ financing has to be 
reassessed fron time to time in the light of the developing economic conditions. 
Much would. de»end on the behaviour of real output, particularly in the case 
of foodgrain. and other agricultural produce. 


We have to take steps to promote exports. This is possible only if the 
cost of production of goods is kept at reasonable levels and price level is prevented 
from going vp. The extent to which price line can be held will determine the 
stepping up 2f exports. Our production should also be diversified and special 
steps should >e zaken not only to step up the traditional exports of sugar, tea, 
tobacco, clota, mica, etc., but new lines must be added. Export promotion 
councils industrywise be set up if feasible. Our imports should be of capital 
goods equipment and industrial raw materials. 


Some tling more may be said about additional taxation. With the normal 
increase in tzx yields consequent upon the growth in national income and with 
the additions! taxation of Rs. 1,710 crores proposed for the Third Plan, the 
proportion o' tax revenues to national income which rose from 7.7 per cent 
in 1955-56 tc 8.5 per cent in 1960-61 will rise to 11.4 per cent by 1965-66. This 
marginal ratio 0: tax receipts to national income works out to about 15 per cent 
for the Thirc Plan. This is a little lower than realized during the Second Plan 
period. This target should not be difficult to be realized in view of the fact that 


the income ir crease in the Third Plan is expected to be larger than in the Second 
Plan. 


This pxoportion is much lower than that in other countries of the World. 
Some of the countries are utilising about 20 to 25 per cent of their national income 
in taxation. The underdeveloped countries also are raising about 15 to 20 
per cent of tkeir national income in taxation. None-the-less in our country, 
even this tazzet will call for considerable effort on the part of the Central 
and the State Governments to. broaden the tax structure. Nearly 70 per cent 
of thé national income is obtained from the rural sector, but only a little more 
than 40 per cert of total tax revenue is obtained from this sector. Of the 
total direct tex revenues, only about one-third are obtained from this sector 
There are, »f course, difficulties in extending the tax netto this area. 
Moreover, tLis is the sector of low income group and it is difficult to reach 
the masses except through indirect taxation or through taxes on agriculture. 

: e 


The tax measures in the Third Plan will have to be adopted, in the light of the 
economic situation prevailing from year to year. Direct and indirect taxes, the 
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latter in particular, will have to be increased. Indirect taxes raise the prices 
of commodities and some of them affect the poorer classes of the people. None- 
the-less, they can be subjected to the principle of progression. Moreover, in 
a poor country like India, the bulk of taxation can be raised mainly through 
indirect taxes as is the case at the present time. The bulk of the revenues at 
the Centre are raised through excise duties and customs duties. In the case of 
direct taxes, an increase in yields will have to be obtained through tightening 
tax laws, adjustment in tax rates and through measures to check tax evasion. 


The raising of resourc2s through indirect taxes, particularly through ex- 
cise duties, should be preferred to deficit financing as a method of obtaining 
development finance. Both raise the prices of coramodities and impinge upon 
the consumption of the poorer classes. Price rise through deficit financing is, 
however, haphazard and tends to be cumulative. It also hits the poorer classes 
very much. Indirect taxation, on the other hand, works off inflation potential 
by raising prices of selected goods and by diverting to the puolic secotor the 
unduly large profits that would otherwise accrue to the middlemen and the tra- 
ders. Indirect taxes can thus be imposed on commodities whose prices are rising 
and they can be made to fall on the comparatively more well-ta-do people. 


A few words may be said about the financial pattern of the private sector 
investmént in the Third Plan period. Investment in the private sector covers 
not only organised industry, mining and transport, but also large sectors like agri- 
culture, village and small industries and rural and urban housing. Private 
investment during the Third Plan is expected to rise by 30 per cent. A sum of 
Rs. 4300 crores is. envisaged to be raised in the private sector. It is difficult to 
estimate a precise picture of the scope and possibility of raising finance for the 
private sector through various measures. The sources consist of savings by 
agriculturists, by those engaged in arts and crafts and in trade and small indus- 
try, borrowings from unorganised agencies and- assistance by Government 
andthe Reserve Bank of India 


Information is available regarding financing in large and medium industries, 
where some broad estimates can be given on the basis of certain assumptions. 
Gross fixed assets formation in large and medium industries is placed at Rs. 1,250 
crores, including new investment of Rs. 1,100 crores and replacement and 
modernisation needs of Rs. 150 crores. These resources seem short of 
needs in view of the fact that the total requirements of capital for 
new investment and modernisation and replacement in industry and mining 
are placed at Rs. 1,350-1,400 crores. The sources of investible funds for this 
sector in the Second and Third Plans are given below:— ' 


bd 
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Table 4- E 
| | (Rs. Crores) 
A ttt a aaa U——— Rata 


Sources cf Funds for Industrial | Second Plan | Third Plan 
Programes of the Private Sector 


-— 


']. Institutional Agencies ° 80 - 130 


2. Drec:loan participation by Cen- 
trel end State Governments and 





otaer assistance 7 | |... 20 20 

.9. New -ssues ° ह - 150 ह 200 
4. In erral Resources . | | 400 | 600 
5. Drec: Foreign Credit Participa- 
ticn in Capital 200 300 
Total . 850 | 1250 





The rces of the public and the private sectors are laid down by the In- 
dustrial Policy F.esolution of-1956 and are complementary, while there is a great 
deal of dovezail ng. In nitrogeneous fertilizers, for instance, where the public 
sector has assumed a dominant role, the private sector will enter in the Third 
Plan period in a bigger way to supplement the efforts of the public sector. 
Accent in bh sectors has to be put on efforts to save foreign exchange. 


CONCLUSION 


Indian eccnomic planning is a unique and all-out effort on-a democratic 
basis to raise the living standards of the masses by raising the national and» per 
capita income and by stepping up investment to a pre-determined level. To 
implement tt Third Plan successfully all policy instruments including fiscal, 
monetary and pnysical, will have to be used to promote savings and to keep 
consumption within limits as also to increase exports to the maximum extent. 
Even then, stresses and strains are likely to develop, which have to be taken into 
consideration. ‘There is no cushion of foreign exchange and price level is-already 
high. These tw» factors have constantly to be kept in view with a view to re- 
gulating finarcial and fiscal policies to produce the resources, keeping the 
changing sitvation in constant view and review. š 


This Pl.n lays the foundations of a self-generating economy. Mobilisation 
of financial resources, price stabilization, export promotion and foreign assistance 
have to be kept constantly in view. Austerity in consumption is 
an importart -condition of capital accumulation and economic growth 
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in our case at the present time. External assistance has to be used carefully 
since the growing external debt raises the problems of servicing and repaying it. 
It must, however, be pointed out that the limit to financial resources is never 
an absolute one. "They are not stagnant and can be compared to the flow of a 
river rather than to a pond of water. The quality of effort to implement the 
various projects counts a good deal. 


The problem of resources, therefore, merges into the two-fold problem 
. of administrative and organisational efficiency and of enlisting the enthusiasm 
of the people. The former has to be tackled by raising the level of management 
of enterprises both in the public and the private sectors so as to obtzin the optimum 
result. The latter requires the co-operation of the people, who have not only 
to be educated into the principles end practice of economic planning, but some 
thing visible is to be given to them so that they may know that they are to get 
some tangible benefit out of their own efforts. ‘Hence they should be given 
responsibility for financing schemes of local importance through voluntary 
labour provision. Savings effort similarly, may be associated w:th the invest- 
ment of a-portion of them in schemes of local inprovement. 


People's enthusiasm has to be aroused and their:co-operation has to be 
enlisted. Above all, efforts have to be made towards purity and efficiency of 
administration so that the maximum utility may be obtained out of the minimum 
of resources. To educate the public in the rural areas in particular the agency 
of the panchayats should be utilised. Small booklets in Hindi and in the local 
languages should be printed and distributed through local agencies to create 
plan consciousness among the rural folk. Just as planning forums are celebrated 
in the colleges and the Universities every year to create plan consciousness 
among our educated youths in the same way, efforts should be made to create 
plan consciousness among the masses in the rural areas so that their enthusiasm ` 


and co-operation be ensured for the successful implementation of the Third 
Plan. 


The Third Plan is a bold effort at a big experiment on a democratic basis. 
It requires the will and the co-operation of the people. The ccmmon folk will 
be inspired when they see some thing tangible coming to them in the form of 
better living standards. Better clothing, housing, food, educational and medical 
facilities and opportunities of employment are needed for the common man. 
The Third Plan is a bold effort towards the attainment of these objectives for 
the benefit of the masses. 


GANDHIAN NON-VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENT 
- NON-COOPERATION: A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 
LAL BAHADUR, M. A., (Hist. & Pol. Sc.), Ph. D., D. Litt. 
Principal, D. A. V. College, Bulandshahr. 


In the world ridden with explosive material, it is necessary to sit calmly 
and think of the possibilities af solving our problems by methods short of viol- 
ence. Everybody decries war as a manifestation of brutal mentality but no- 
body cares to find out a really practical solution of the situation. Even if a 
theorist puts forth his suggestions for promoting friendly relations, the intensely 
saturated war-mentality, already in existence in the world today, refuses to 
bring conviction home to people. The modern Apostle of un-disturbed peace 
and ordered life—Mahatma Gendhi, the Father of our Nation—advanced a 
theory for the right regulation of human conduct, which alone can ensure 
peace in all walks of human Lfe and promote amicable relations in jnter- 
national sphere. Let us, therefore, examine his theory of non-violence in all its 
bearing. EE: 


So much is associated with non-violence that the term is not fully expres- 
sive of its meaning. "Perhaps, the word, non-violence”, said Gandhi,, “was an 
inadequate rendering of Ahimsa which itself was an incomplete connotation 
of all it was used for conveyirg. A better rendering of it would be love or 
goodwill. Violence was to be met by goodwill.^ 


Non-violence in the Gardhian sense is a complete creed. It is both an 
instrument to attain an object and a way of life. When the purpose is served, 
it does not become superfluous.? It is the highest ideal? that endures. The 
choice between violence and non-violence has to be made even in domestic 
relations. Gandhi firmly beieved: that “times change and systems decay. 
But it is only non-violence and things that are based on non-violence that will 
endure.” There are no such miraculous properties in Satyagraha that a 
thing acquired by truth could be retained, even when the truth was given up.® 
People should practise it not because it is expedient, not because it will serve 
immediate purpose, but because it is intolerable to live in any other way.” 


Non-violence in the form of passive resistance is a method of securing 
rights by personal suffering, it is the reverse of resistance by arms. Self suffer- 


Harijan, November 19, 1938; P. 336 
Ibid, June 25, 1938, P. 162 

Ibid, June 9, 1946, P. 17% 

Ibid, November 19, 1938 >. 337 
Ibid, November 18, 1938, P. 327 
Satyagrahagin South Afr:ca, P. 510 
Harijan, June 4, 1938, F. 134 


Hind Swaraj or Indian Home Rule by M. K. Gandhi, Page 57: Ahmedabad, 1946, 
Re-print 
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ing is an appeal to man's better nature, as retaliation is to his baser.? Suffer- 


ing 1s the key to ultimate success and no country ever rose without being puri- 
fied through the fire of suffering. “Mother suffers", said Gandhi, “so that 
her child may live; the condition of wheat-growing is that the seed grain should 
perish. Life comes out of death." His conclusion, therefore, was that India 
could not rise out of her slavery ‘without fulfilling this eternal law of purification 
through suffering’. Non-violence is based on the assumption that human 
nature, in its essence, is one and, therefore, unfailingly responds to the advan- 
ces of love and we should try patiently to convert our opponents.!? It can 
always be possible even to win a tyrant by patience, sympathy and goodwill. 
Non-violence is soul force and it is active force.!? 


The Gandhian principle of Non-violence can further be understood by 
a careful examination of the dynamic aspects of the psychology of fear. and 
anger. If the person or animal feels that it is stronger than the threatening 
object or situation, the emotion is anger; while if it estimates the danger as 
stronger than itself, the emotion is fear. Anger and hatred are an enormous 
drain on human energy. By hating a person we become his abject slave, 
for it is difficult to get him out of our mind.. His very thought becomes an 
obsession and wastes our time and energy and 'anger is highly inefficient in 
both method and result.’ Love involving an idea of unity and attraction 
is ‘a great principle in moral mecbanics.!$ Victory, through non-violence 
does not make the vanquished believe that he is beaten; it persuades him to 
realize that he can perhaps attain security, self-respect, comfort or whatever 
else his ultimate desire may be by easier and wiser means than he saw formerly.!? 


When this p$ychic basis of Gandhian Non-violence is fully grasped, all 
insinuations characterising’ it as a remedy for the weak disappear. The view 
that since Indians are physically weak and spiritually strong, the power of India 
lies in accepting Ahimsa,! is based on erroneous conclusions and confounds 
the Gandhian conception of non-violence. Isolated instances even in the writ- 
ings of Gandhi sometimes, all the more, baffle the issue. . His letter to the Vice- 
roy sent on August 1, 1920 referred to non-violence as a substitute for force 
because half cf India was ‘too weak to offer violent resistance and the other 
half was unwilling to do so.1? Notwithstanding it, it can be categorically 
denied that it was Gandhi’s pre-dominently settled view. “Ahimsa”, said 
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Gandhi, “is the highest ideal. It is meant for the brave, never for the coward- 
ly.’ There is no bravery greater than a resolute refusal to bend knee to 
an earthly power, no matter how great, and that without bitterness of spirit 
and in the fullness of faith that the spirit alone lives, nothing else Coes.21 


Gandhian Non-violence is not a weapon of expediency and it opposes 
all inclination to cowardly inaction. In the absence of necessary courage 
of non-violence to resist an evil, Gandhi would prefer cultivation of the art of 
killing and being killed to fleeing from danger in a cowardly manner. When 
it is used as a cloak for weakness, it emasculates us. “Far better than emascula- 
tion” said Gandhi, “would be the bravery of those who use physical force.??28 
He advised the ‘practice of nor-violence even to the Pathans of the North-Wes- 
tern Frontier of India. He did so because he was convinced that his Satya- 
graha was not a weapon of the weak. No Pathan has confessec his weakness 
and Khan Saheb acknowledged that he felt strongest when, of his own free 
will, he renounced the Lathi and therifle. “Ifit was not the supreme weapon 
of the brave," said Gandhi, “I should certainly have hesitated to place i: be- 
fore a brave community like the Pathans."?* Non-violence was the supreme 
law to Gandhi® and action even at the risk of one’s life constituted non-violence 


of the brave.’’28 


Gandhian non-violence is not non-resistance. On the other hand, it is 
superior to violence as a method of resistance. — 'fBut for those who did not 
deliberately accept non-violence as a principle of conduct, violent resistance 
was also a duty—the first and foremost??? It was why, Gandhi did not feel sorry, 
when Pt. Jawahar Lal Nehru and his cabinet sent a contingent of about 1,500 
armed forces to fight in Kashmir. On the other hand, he said that even if Sheikh 
Abdullah, along with his wife and daughter, lost his life in the defence of Kash- 
mir, he would not shed a single tear but would dance with joy. He also de- 
clared that if there was no peaceful way of securing justice from Pakistan, ‘the 
Indian Union Government would have to go to war against it. Gandhian 
non-violence, therefore, is not an easy creed for those who cannot command 
adéquate force?! but want to indulge in a comforting sense of superiority? 
under the garb of non-violence, 
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ESSENTIALS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

To be successfully applied, non-violence insists upon the fulfilment of its 
essential conditions. The first requisite for the purpose is complete faith in the 
existence and working of God. He who hasa living faith in God will not do 
evil deeds with the name of God on his lips. The true man of God has the 
strength to use the sword, but will not use it knowing that every man is the image 
of God. Without a living faith in Him nobody can have the courage to die 
without anger, fear and a feeling of revenge. | Non-violence succeeds. only 
when we have Faith in Him.?9$  Non-violence versus Violence is a struggle 
between religion and irreligion, powers ‘of light and powers of darkness.’ 
Not having been given the power of creation, man does not possess the right 
of destroying the meanest creature that lives.98 


The second requisite for the success of Ahimsa is only a corollary of the 
first. Intolerance is a species of violence and to believe. that one's own religion 
is superior to all others is, to Gandhi, the height of intolerance.?? Mere absten- 
tion from indulgence in acts of insult and affront to other religion is not enough. 
A votary cf non-violence must positively respect the other faiths. He must, 
therefore, possess a knowledge of the general principles of the different faiths 
professed in the country. Gandhi himself practised this sort of tolerance, 
He read in the daily press that a petition signed by a number of Muslims was sent 
to the authorities of.a corporation requiring the removal of his ‘portrait from all 
corporatior. schools for Muslim boys and girls. Gandhi atonce advised comp- 
‘lance and said, “The proper and conclusive argument is that I am no longer 
their hero. Heroes change with the times. It is well for public bodies to .ac- 
commodate themselves to such changes.” 4 l 


Faith in God and tolerance for other religions need, as their counter-part, 
the third valuable essential-truth and purity. Gandhi said, “Truth is God- 
Nothing elze—Nothing.else."4? He realised that practice of turth was difficult. 
. He, therefcre, laid down the procedure which would lead to-the attainment of 
this laudable ideal. To form a habit of telling the truth, one should cultivate 
the art of self-retrospection and of taking daily account of the times one utters 
falsehood. By this practice, he would emerge successful in the end and 
would partake of the divine attribute, ‘for one claiming to have an active faith 
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in God cannot but be pure and truthful. But none-violence is not a quality 

to be expressed to order. It involves inward growth and depends for sustenance ° 


upon intense individual efforts.” 


Love constitutes the fourth important attribute of non-violence. It must 
be comprehensive and must start from one's family and neighbours. The. 
person who is eager to imbibe the spirit of non-violence should look to his inner 
life and his relations with his neighbours. Ifhe bears ill-will or malice against 
them, he must feel sure that he has not gone even a step forward in the march 
of Ahimsa.*® A devotee of non-violence extends his love to foreigners and 
even to enemies. An invading Japanese missing his way from his army could 
easily claim water for him. In their capacity of rulers he regarded English- 
men as ‘Jailors dictating to the Indians the rules of good behaviour’ and convert- 
_ing India into a ‘vast prison house’. But he showed all love and regard for 
an Englishman in his individual capacity. It is the fear of foreigner that gives 
rise to hatred. Fear gone, there can be no hatred. Gandhian love, as 
part of his philosophy of non-violence embraces ‘even sub-human life, not ex- 
cluding noxious insects and'beasts.?? ^ Non-violence, ás Gandhi propounded, 
was synonymous with love in the purest and widest sense. One of the manifest 
forms of this law of love was, to him, returning good for evil.5! Love, in the 
Gandhian sense, is both a manifestation of the spirit in conduct and inner atti- 
tude and a means of understanding the spirit by conduct and inner attitude. 5४ 


In addition to all these attributes of non-violence; discipline is an’ indis- 
pensable condition. of its success. It carries, with it, obedience, self-respect, 
self-reliance, self-control, tenacity of will, sense of unity with others, endurance 
of common hardship, energy, courage, equanimity, patience and humility, 53 
. Gandhi himself observed, “After a great deal of experience it seems to me that 
those who want to be passive resisters for the service of the country have to 
observe perfect. chastity, adopt poverty, follow truth and  cultivate 
fearlessness. His philosophy of non-violence lays stress on the employ- 
ment of noble means for the achievement of a noble object. Dishonourable. 
means cannot bring about honourable end. It means that serious difficulties 
have to be encountered but nature has implanted in the human breast ability 
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to cope with any difficulty or suffering.that may come to man unprovoked.*6 

- Besides, when military actions, the alternative to non-violent actions cannot 

ensure success without years of drilling, discipline, organisation and acquiring 

the necessary munitions, how can non-violence function successfully without 

an arduous preparation, necessary discipline and other important equipments ?. 


NowN-VioLENT NowN-COOPERATION 


When non-violence is, thus, fully armed with its essentials, it may. conveni- 
-ently manifest. itself in activities of non-cooperation with the oppressor. The 
best way.to bring the unjust to. their senses is to non-cooperate with them. As 
applied against a foreign government in occupation of the country, it assumes 
_the form of boycott of government institutions and services and extends to the 
non-payment of taxes. . But the ways of non-cooperation to be adopted against 
a new foreign’ invader would naturally differ in‘ detail? ^ "The. non-violent 
resisters would refuse “any help, even water’ to: the foreign invaders as a whole, 
‘for it is nò part of their.duty, to help any one to steal their country’ 5 — 


It would, of course, be interesting to note here some instances of the suc- 
cessful adoption of non-cooperation. Drew Pearson, an eye witness, of an in- 
cident in China in‘1923 narrated that a sailors’ strike was carried on at Hong 
Kong against their British masters. The. strike soon assumed enormity and 
even the Chinese cooks and nurses ‘struck work, resulting ultimately in the rise 
of their wages by 309599; In another case, an English Captain came in collision 
with some chinese boats which capsized. The incident took place in the Yangtse 
** As soon as the ship (of the English Captain) cast anchor, all the Chinese work- 
men on board struck work. No cooks, no water carriers; all shops closed." $t 
The captain was compelled to pay an indemnity of ten thousand dollars in order 
to ensure the withdrawal of the strike. -The captain of an American Steamship 
had in another case, similarly to pay seventy thousand dollars.?? ~The Chinese 
had learnt that- the only effective remedy against the white exploiters was non- 
violent resistance. Strike is a form of non-cooperation and its success demons- 
trates the strength of the non-cooperation movement. But strikes are a remedy 
in small situations and constitute only a diminutive form of the Non-Cooperation 


Movement 


Non-cooperotion in -different situations 


- 


The principle of Non-violent non-cooperation has, according to: Gandhi 
a very wide application. We can check the mischief of tyrants by withdrawing 
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all cooperation and by completely isolating them.9 We can use it against foreign ` 
invaders. The Abyssinians zould have made use of this weapon when they were 
attacked and conquered by Italy in 1936. They could reduc: Mussolini to a 
state of helplessness, for he did not want a desert. If he had met with quiet, dig- 
nified and non-violent defiance he would certainly have been obliged to retire. 
Gandhi also visualised the possibility of free India , offering non-violent 
non-cooperation against any probable danger of Japanese aggression. The 
firm resolution in non-cooperators would mentally and physically tire the aggres- 
sor of indulging in continued slaughter. But if the Japanese proved utterly 
heartless and killed countless Indains there would still be the satisfaction that 
they preferred extermination to submission.$? 


Gandhi prescribed non-violent non-cooperation to the Jews turned out of 
Germany by Hitler's policy of racial discrimination. In spite of the fact that 
they have made definite contribution to human culture and have a proud record 
of enriching the world's literature, Art, Music, Drama, Science and Medicines, 
they are the out-cast of the West. Gandhi suggested, “Let the Jews who claim 
to be the chosen race prove their title by choosing the way of non-violence for 
vindicating their position on Earth. Every country is their home, not by aggres- 
sion but by loving service.''99 The Jews can resolutely refuse to be treated .as 
despised by resorting to non-violent action implying unadulterated love." 
Gandhi did not think that Hitler and Mussolini were past redemption. He 
refused to believe that they had no conscience and were incapable of any, kind 
of moral response. On the other hand, he believed that hitherto they 
were opposed only by violent methods and had no experience of non-violent 
resistance. But once they were faced by non-violence, they would recognise 
the superiority of non-violent resistance over any display of violence.®® 


He did not believe that its use can be dispensed with even in mechanical 
warfare, in aerial bombardment and in long range gun-fire. It is true that in 
all such cases, personal cortact between the persecutors and the persecuted 
being almost insignificant, the persons bringing about destruction from above or 
far off do not know how many they kill. But ‘behind the death-dealing bonib, 
there is the human hand that releases it, and behind that still is. the human heart 
that sets the hand in motion. All persons of age and mental soundness are 
expected to know and understand the probable consequences of their own acts. 


Gandhi prescribed non-violent action in cases of civil commotion as well. 
To control a crow is, of course, an uphill task but it can be possible by enough 
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'' practice? offnon-violent methods to do it. To Gandhi, non-violent non- 
cooperation was an unfailing device to set a wrong right in all situations 
"Given understanding and courageous leaders and adequate training, discipline 
and organisation, non-resistance will prove its efficiency and superiority ove: 
violence every time."?! 


It should be practised by nations in the solution of all their domestic problems 
Gandhi declared that in case of municipalities, not discharging their trust in the 
interest of public good, the remedy of non-violent non-cooperation should invari- 
ably be applied. “If”, said he, “I were a tax-payer within the jurisdiction of 
a local board or a municipality, I would refuse to pay a single.pie by way of 
additional taxation and advise others to do likewise unless the money we pay 
is returned four-fold.” He deplored that in India those who entered local 
boards indulge in mucual rivalries. In a pauper country, like ours, the 
municipal councillors should be imbued with a real spirit of service and 'convert 
themselves into unpaid sweepers, bhangies and road-makers and take pride in 
doing s0. Very few representatives of the people in India today can read 
this without a blush on their countenance. | : 


Gandhi was convinced that democracy could succeed only with the help 
of non-violence. The practice of non-violent methods and discontinuance 
of the mad race for armament are indispensable conditions of an ordered world 
today, if the present day democracies wish to avert the impending doom of un- 
paralleled destruction in human history. He openly said, “The states that are 
today normally democratic have either to become frankly to-talitarian or, 
if they are to become .truly democratic, they must become courageously non- 
violent.’’74 


Non-violence can liberate dependent nations from the burdensome yoke 
of their masters and when all are independent even the smallest nation can feel ` 
as tall as the tallest and the idea of superiority or inferiority will be wholly ob- 
literated, and it will ensure international security. The remedy of non- 
violence may even be applied against the state or states not agreeing toa formula 
of. disarmament and then international chaos would easily be eliminated and 
wars would cease to settle international problems 


As a rnatter of fact, Gandhi could not conceive of any situation where 
the non-violent method would fail To him, it was a divine specific to meet 
all emergencies, however serious. Without a thorough grasp of this attitude, 
his promise that if India non-cooperated non-violently, self-government would 
come within twelve months,’ would sound to be a hollow boast. 
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CRITICISM 


Non-violent Non-cooperation has. variously been derided. . It has been 
called a doctrine of negation and exclusion." Lord Chelmsford characterised 
it as ‘the most foolish of all foolish schemes'."? Persons like C. R. Das, B. C. Pal, 
Annie Besant, Madan Mohan Malviya, M. A. Jinnah and even Lala Lajpat Rai 
criticised it. A fitting reply to these critics is contained in the statement 
that men have become so disillusioned by ages of violence and war that 
exceedingly few of them now really believe that the kingdom of God can actually 


be created here on Earth.® 
Gandhi emphasised, “If the politician does not perceive its propriety in 
political matters, it is because, it is a novel use of this fine weapon’’.®1 


Critics may point to the fact that there was a great contradiction between 
Gandhi’s practices and preachings. The philosophy of non-violent resistance 
was part of his training and home influence from his childhood. But, inspite 
of this, he unhesitatingly helped the British Imperialism in armed resistance 
against its enemies. When the British Empire was threatened in 1899 by the 
Boer challenge he raised a Volunteers ambulance corps and served in several 
actions that took place for the relief of Lady Smith. In 1906, on account of 
Zulu Revolt, he raised a stretcher bearer party. On both these occasions, he 
received medals and was mentioned in despatches.9* In 1914, when World War I 
broke out, Gandhi raised an ambulance corps in London, consisting chiefly 
of Indian students. He also raised a corps in Kheda when Lord Chelmsford 
made a special appeal for recruits at the War conference in Delhi. He struggled 
at the cost of his health to do it and the response was being made even when 
hostilities ceased and orders were received that no more recruits were wanted.®5 


That a votary of non-violent resistance should, thus, have actively co- 
operated with violent activities smacks of utter inconsistency in his conduct. 
But Gandhi summed up his position by declaring that he had no status to resist 
participation, meaning thereby that, till then, he- did not have enough 
service of the country and practice of non-violence to his credit to be able to 
resist the Empire’s Wars and its War-like preparations. This argument, 
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however, cées not carry much conviction for the intervening time between the 
cessation cr hostilities in Europe (1918) and the starting of the non-violent non- 
cooperation movement in India (1920) was so short that it can hardly be sur- 
mised that Gandhi acquired the necessary practice of non-violence during that 
period to Je able to launch a country-wide movement on that basis 


The Lact was that, as a unit of the Empire, enjoying peace and security 
under its administration which he believed, on the whole, to be just, he thought 
it his duty to extend all help to it in the hour of its need. But the termination 
of war broaght consciousness upon him that the peace was the peace of the grave 
and the security was the security of the abject slave, — It is true that his princi- - 
ple of non-violence underwent a gradual evolution. There was,- therefore, 
much sens: in what Mahadev Desai said that *'there is no more contradiction 
between them than there is between the root and the stem and the bark of a tree 
and its leaves and its flowers and its fruits.’’89 It is no inconsistency in an in- 
dividual tkat though as a babe in arms he lived purely on milk diet, in his.later 
life, he changed over predominently to solid food 


It hes also been stated, with vehemence and some justification that non- 
violent acwon makes a heavy demand on individuals and that human nature 
has not been known to bave risen to that high standard. Even congressmen 
themselves have been miserably failing to attain the excellences that are condi- 
tions precedent to its success. On the other hand, the worst instances of dis- 
honesty and violence have occurred in their relations and dealings amongst 
themselves? Dr. K. N. Katju deplored as late as 1942, that the sphere of 
influence 4f non-violence was limited to the region.of private and personal 
affairs anc that in public life, they were honoured only in the breach by congress=. 
men them elves. He suggested, ‘Let congressmen first be firm believers them- 
selves, giv: a little further time to the people in. general and then put them to the 
test"?! Gandhi himself said that the Congress started with an initial 
handicap -n 1920. Very few believed in truth and non-violence as a creed. 
Most mer-bers accepted them as a policy.? Of course, in the beginning of 
the Satyagraha movement a wonderful change came over the foremost leaders 
and Moti Lal Nehru and C. R. Das experienced a new joy and a new hope in 
a life of s-lf-denial, simplicity and self-sacrifice. The Ali Brothers had almost 
become Faqirs.% It was also true that the enthusiam of the leaders profoundly 
influenced the masses. Butitwasalla temporary phase. The general trend 
was that, 5y virtue of its difficult character, the non-violent resistance as a 
creed, dic not make sufficient headway. But Gandhi believed that if we 
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could make progress in Physical Sciences, why could we do less in the Science 
of the. Soul. | | 


Moreover, it has been pointed out that non-violence as a creed, is opposed 
to natural human behaviour. Candidly expressing the bounds of human limi- 
tations, Sri. K. M. Munshi said, “I cannot take the vow to be a Brahmchari, 
nor can I give up all I possess ; nor is it possible for me to be non-violent at all 
times and in all climes.’ Am ordinary man dealing with the affairs of every- 
day life, realises that he cannot abjure the use of force at all times, “Maulana 
Saheb, Rajaji and Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel realised this limitation when at Poona 
they offered to fight the Gerraans if a nationalist Government was conceded to 
India. The utmost that a man can do is to accept non-violerce only to the 
extent, to which he is able to translate it honestly into practice.799 Besides, no 
normal human being is expected to give up hisright of self-defence by 
all available means." “IfI,” said Sri K. M.-Munshi, “see a Goonda trying to 
stab an innocent passer-by or kidnap a woman, should I not use force to hit 
the goonda on the head ?"* | 


Gandhi was himself conscious of the limitations of nor-violence when 
he said that when a woman was assaulted she might not stop to think in terms 
of Hinsa or Ahimsa. “Her primary duty", said he, “is self-protection. She 
is at liberty to employ every method or means that comes to her mind in order 
to defend her honour. God has given her nails and teeth."?9 Even Sarojini 
Naidu, a woman having nothing to do with violence, -insisted on including 
a complete course of military training as an integral part of national education. 
“Is it not", asked she, ‘the saddest of all shameful ironies that our children. 
whose favourite lullabies are the battle songs of Kurukshetra and whose little 
feet march gaily to the stirring music of Rajput ballads should be condemned 
to depend for the safety of their homes, the protection of their sanctuaries, the 
security of their mountain and Ocean frontiers on the fidelity and strength of 
foreign arms?” This statement clearly draws our attention to the most 
important fact that the problem of our national defence cannot be solved by the 
Gandhian principle of non-violence in a world full of military activities. — 


In addition to all this, it may be said that the non-violent programme as 
pictured by Gandhi, can harcly be followed by the masses. He was, however, 
confident that, given proper training and proper generalship,? non-violence 
could be practised by the masses. “It is", said he, “a blasphemy to say that 
non-violence can only be practised by individuals and never by nations which 
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are composed of individuals." !?! But who could be a better general and also 
a better trainer in the art of non-violent action than Gandhi. But, inspite of 
him, the ccuntry could not imbibe his spirit and the Non-cooperation and the 
Civil Disokedience Movements could not be directed according to his idea of 
non-violence. “Even if", said Sri K. M. Munshi, “India gamed Swaraj by 
that means...... there would be many Indians whose baser passions would 
have to be restrained by force. This would be equally true of international 
life, even when non-violence became a potent factor in its regulation.'!9? That 
non-violence is an.ideal of a high order can hardly be denied. But in the sphere 
ofits practical attainment, human limitations do impede the path. 


Moreover, the theory of nor-violence is too spiritual to be successful in 
politics. Non-violence has been preached and practised from times immemorial 
in this country. It did not originate with Mahatma Gandhi.!?? Mahavir and 
Buddha had already propagated. the ‘cult of Ahimsa and kings, like Ashoka, 
Kanishka and Harsha had spread it far and wide. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 
observed of the days of Ashoka, “Silenced was the War drum; the bheri- 
ghosh was drowned in the Dharam-Ghosh".194 But in following non-violence 
in this manner, he made his Empire weak, for he neglected military and created 
inefficiency in his army and the disruption of the Empire began within almost 


a decade of his death.105 


Even outside India, religious founders have taught the lesson of love and 
non-violence. Christianity, having. these as its central teaching, was born more 
than nineteen hundred years ago. Islam -is passing through its fourteenth 
century. “My reading of the Quran", said Gandhi, ‘thas convinced me that the 
basis of Islam is non-violence."!99 ‘This statement is an improvement over 
Sayyid Amir Ali's assertion that “‘Islam seized the sword in self-defence, and held 
it in self-defence, and it will ever do.” In a general way, however, it may 
‘be admitted that efforts short of war have been made by religions outside India. 
A Jewish friend of Gandhi in Palestine informed him that “all the teachings, 
views and behaviour of the Jewish peoples’ ancestors" were just like his, “almost 
in all detais.”!08 The point is that when there has been so much of teaching 
and preaching of non-violence, the world should long have discarded warfare 
as a mode of settling international disputes. | 


Besides, the creed of absolute non-violence runs counter to the principles 
of certain religions. When all.peaceful means within the reach of conflicting 
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parties are exhausted, resort to war becomes inevitable and religión sanctions 
i. Gandhi himself found a nervous fear among some Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans who confronted him with texts from the Mahabharat and the Koran eulo- 
gising and permitting violence. But Gandhi firmly believed “that violence is 
the creed of no religion and that, whereas non-violence in most cases is obligatory 
in all, violence is merely permissible in some cases.’*109 


In addition to all these considerations, Gandhian non-violence to be eff- 
ective requires unfliching and deep-rooted faith in God. But when a man 
has completely resigned his will to the will of the All-pervading anc All-regulating 
Agency, that is, God, he is no chooser of a particular course of action. Com- 
plete surrender of will implies absence of selection of a mode of conduct, or else 
it would detract from the value of that surrender. Aurobindo Ghosh rightly 
observed, ‘‘Reposing his mind and understanding, heart and will in Him, with 
Self-knowledge, with God-knowledge, with World-knowledge, with a perfect 
equality, a perfect devotion, an absolute self-giving, he has to do works as 
an offering to the Master of all energisings and all sacrifice. Identified in will, 
conscious with that conciousress, that shall decide and initiate fo action." 110 
A true believer in God begins to discover . a law other than that of desires, to 
which his desires must be more and more subordinated and subjected; he deve- 
lops the purely egoistic into tae understanding of ethical being."111 | 


In the end, it may also be stated that though the conception of Gandhian 
non-violence is very comprehensive, it is also narrow enough to exclude un- 
believers in God and non-followers of any religion. With its insistence on 
faith in God, Gandhian non-violence does not admit itself of adoption by 
Buddhists, Jains and Radhaswamis. It also cannot make any appeal to the 
followers of communism. It is, therefore, not all-embracing. 


These objections apart, history bears testimony to the fact that if non- 
violence has not been tried at international level, violence also has not led to 
the solution of international problems. When violence has not stopped violence 
and unnecessary breaking of heads and annihilation of civilisation, with all 
the aftermath of national and international dislocation of economic life, there 
is every advantage to be gained by giving non-violence a fair trial in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, thougb it is almost impossible for anyone to 
believe that anyone else can possiblv reject the law of the final supremacy 
of brute force. t? 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE THROUGH 
INSTITUTIONAL AND NON-INSTITUTIONAL METHODS 
S. K. SRIVASTAVA | 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra. 

` This paper aims to focus upon some of the’ crucial issues involved and 
some of the problems relating to the entire field of child care and its welfare. 
At the very outset we have to look into this problem from an entirely different 
perspective because of a very important shift in the emphasis upon the changes 
in the universe of social relationships of man today. I may, therefore, submit 
that before understanding .the social structure, the cultural pattern and the 
value orientations of all the environment in which the child has got to be feared, 
it is better or advisable and even more raional to look into into this aspect of 
changing universe of social relationships of man to man, man to group, group 
to the nation, and nation to other nations. To my mind, the complexities 
of human relations in the changing world of today, the world which has seen 
the two major World, Wars, which is quite aware of the social unrests and 
psychological panics, conflicting campaigns and propaganda on the one hand, 
and a host of new inventions aad discoveries, changes in the modes and methods 
of communications and transport on the other, have brought about a new change 
in the entire web of social interactions and human relationships. All these changes 
have also brought about new problems which have given rise to so 
many national and international movements. In the Atomic Age, nay, in 
the Sputinic Age which is witnessing ideological conflicts between captitalism 
and communism, democracy and individualism, the entire world has shrunk 
into a small ordit of social interations. Today individual is standing at the 
threashold of a New Era, a New Age, and perhaps he is lost which way to go. 
In ‘such conditions of confusion and chaos, disorder and maladjustment, he is 
facing a new challenge both to his personal and ideological fronts as well as to 
his universal frontiers of human relationships. In the modern age, a new 
individual is being born and this. individual has got to be streered through 
an entire mesh of human values and human relationships. Therefore, the 
problem of child welfare has got to be viewed, understood and interpreted 
in the light of changing status of the child in the modern world. 


The child welfare ard its meaning hes changed. In all ages 
child has been considered a v2ry important social unit. One should not wonder 
that child welfare has been in existence right from the very inception 
of human societies but the child welfare and the child care as we understand 
today have en®rely changed into a new focuss and have been oriented towards 
a very important emphasis u»on the fact that the child is entitled to ali the 
the facilities for its fullest possible developments ‘of its innate as well 
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as acquired’ potentialities. But these facilities should not only be available to 
the privilezed ‘children by their fortunate parents but they are extended and 
are available with or without cost to those of less fortunate or less responsible - 
parents to the orphans, to the deliquents, to the handicapped, to the illegiti- 
mate and to all the defective children of any sort. Therefore, child has become 
today the chief concern in the field of social work and is regarded an important 
focal concept for not only scientific study but also as a welfare objective. 


We, have also to see that the nation can be rebuilt by changing to a very 
great extent. the entire socialisation processes and child training practices. 
Therefore, if any nation wants to improve upon its next generation so that the 
adults of tomorrow who are children of today can be "desirable" citizens, we 
have to take care of the most important element in our population, the child. 
Therefore, the urgent and empirical need of our country to organise all the 
resources of the country both in terms of money and personnel so that the children 
can be better fed, better clad, better educated and better bred. Thus, if ‘Society 
is to contrcl and direct its development then the place to begin with is with the 
ongoing generation,’ As it has been pointed out by J. H. S. Bossard ‘‘Controlled 
and directed social movement implies a forward looking philosophy with its 
eyes and its values focussed on the future.. And future is the child. The child 
is the hostage which each. generation gives to destiny, as a token of its behaviour: 


and its hopes." 


We, can divide four types of child care activities: 

l. 'Those activities which, deal with the needs and problems common to . 
all children. | 
Those concerned with children in need of special care. 

3. Those directed towards helping children by means of more effective 
and intelligent parenthood 

4, Larger social ‘situations in which children must grow up 


Further for different types of children we also need different types of child 
welfare activities. For instance, it can be done in the following lines: 


Financial assistance to parents. 

Foster care in institutions for shorter and longer periods. 

Care for handicapped children. 

Safeguarding the rights and the interests of child workers. 
Harnessing mutual aid and charity for different purposes of child 
welfare activities. 


ए को ०० M 


In this connection, the public responsibility for child welfare and child 
care can hardly be underestimated. And in this connection thassocial welfare 
function of the State 7, e. to provide equal opportunities to all the individuals 
and facilitate the adoptation of the new generation to economic and. sócial 
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change must be geared to the direction of child welafre activities. Therefore, 
if social disintegration and disorder are to be avoided, the society must rise to 
devote itself wholly to serve the needs of the young who would be taking the 
roles and statuses in adult societies later on 


Further, it may be emphasised that the children do need'special care and 
protection and particularly those children who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped, who are mentally retarded, socially, handicapped, neglected and are 
suffering from certain ills and evils of the society. In this connection 
child care and welfare child guidance has a great role to play. ‘Child guidance 
is, a method for the scientific study and treatment of children who through 
their attitudes and behaviour in the home, the school or the community ex- 
hibit difficulties in achieving a satisfactory adjustment to the deraands of every 
day life. Child guidance therefore, has also to look for wherever and whenever 
manifestations of any kind of maladjustments appear and these may take place 
in three broad ways 


|l. Manifestations of personal maladjustment in children in unhealthy 
habits e. g., thumb sucking, nail biting and masturbation. 


2. Maladjustment in the personality traits of the children, e. g. over 
sensitiveness, obstinacy, constant quarreling, exaggerated timidity 
and general nervousness. 


3. Social maladjustment manifested in ‘antisocial activities, namely 
lying, stealing, truancy, rebellion against authority, unhealthy sex 
indulgences and aggresive behaviour. 


One should not presuppose that when a child steals or is involved in any 
of these personnel psychological and social maladjustments, it is a singluar action 
_ but this kind of problem has to be understood in terms of the total situation and 
its cuasation has got to be investigated in terms of toal configuration of the 
social system, the cultural pattern and the personality disposition of the 
individual child because behind every antisocial action or behavioral mala- 
Justment lies an entire uetwork of complex phenomena which can only be unde- 
stood after an entegrated study of the individual child, in the socio-psychologi- 
cal and socio-cultural setting of which the child is only a part e 


Further, child guidance as its nature demands is a problem of integrated 
research in which the services of a physician, the psychiatrist, psychologist and 
social worker are required. The child guidance does not end with the child but 
usually extends to the parenis, to the school, to the agent of law enforcement 
and finally to Me entire community because it only then eliminates the obstacles 
to the healthy development of the child as well as it can promote a better and 
enduring adjustment of the child to his home, family community and the school 


J~ 
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The origin of child guidance movement can be traced to the founding of 
National Council of Mental Hygiene 1909 in U. S. A. Since then, this movement 
has entirely changed both in its functional and theoritical contents. However, 
Child Guidance is in its infancy in India.-I wish that the Social Welfare Organisers 
and Planners should not only realise the significance of the Child Guidance 
but also should see that every child wefare institution, every hospital and school 
has Child Guidance Clinics particularly in those towns where Probation and 
Correction Officers are working. I admit the collosal task of child Welfare 
and Guidance which is before us particularly in an economically backward 
country like ours. I feel that we have to revise and re-orientate many theories 
‘and concepts about Child Welfare and Child Care according to the problems 
and needs of the Indian Child. For instance, one of the greatest reasons of 
personal and social maladjustment in Indian child is the gap between the 
values, the traditions and the entire social relationship at the home, in the school, 
in the community and finally in the entire society. Many of us do not realise 
this gap. A child is brought up in entirely different social and physical environ- 
ment of the family. When he goes to school, he is faced with a new problem of 
adjustment, of discipline, of control to the school environment which is Western- 
ised and further when he comes back again to his family or stays on the campus 
‘ of his school and mixes with the other nembers of his age group, community 
and society, he is faced with new demands and new orientations. Thus the 
Indian child is lost in a sense between the family, the school and the community. 
The maladjustment is manifested in varieties of ways in terms of sex, aggression 
and other rebellious spirits against authority and even against oneself." Thus, 
the problems of Indian child have got to be interpreted in terms of its own socio- 
cultural milieau 


INSTITUTIONAL AND NoN-INsTITUTIONAL CARE 

No one would deny the significance and usefulness of Institutional care 
for the dependent, the neglected, the handicapped, the delinquent, the orphan 
and the illegitimate children.. We will also agree that separate institutions 
have got to be created to look after special types of handicapped children but 
as far as possible the children brought up in different institutions should not 
be given a social stigma and all possible facilities may be. provided 
to them as if they would have been given to a normal child by a privileged 
parent. But the problem of institutional care is not so simple as it looks, 
because of various difficulties and obstacles, namely the problem of 
schooling, the problem of personnel, the problem of admission, discharge and - 
after-care and finally administrative and financial management. 


Majority of the institutions which are meant for the care and welfare of 
children are still owned, managed and controlled by private, religious, social 
and voluntary organisations. Some times the State has given large or small 
grants-in-aid to these institiutions, though some States have set up their 
own institutions completely run and managed by them. In a country where 
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private charity and religious philanthropy are in the hands of a few,industrialists 
who would very much like to build temples or donate to political organisations 
for certain personal gains, the social workers can not afford to entirely depénd 
upon the private philanthropists for running these institutions. Therefore 
the urgent need is to mobilise the entire community for caring the underprivi- 
.leged, the handicapped, the neglected, the delinquent children. Non-Inst- 
tutional care can only be given to the less fortunate children of their less fortunate 
parents. 


If we are interested to build up a Welfare State in our country, we have got 
to look to the welfare of the child and if we have to make provisions for the 
welfare of all types of children, we cannot afford to start with piece-meal methods 
and means. "Therefore, the problem of child care and development has got 
to be tackled from all fronts and through all means of scientific and integrated 
research. I may in the end warn the enthusiastic social workers who may 
be well meaning, may have noble ideas and goals and even may be prepared 
for voluntary social service but they cannot play with a child. and its fate by 
their unscientific approaches. On the other hand, they have got to approach the 
problem of the child care in a real scientific manner rather than in the spirit of 
social service only. Therefore, we have got to create the forum,—a child guidance 
fourm in which the psychologist, the psychiatrists, the sociologists, the phy- 
sicians will actively and cooperatively participate and extend the frontiers of 
guidance from the child to the parent, to the teacher and finally to the members 
of the entire community 


- 


ON SOME MEASURES OF LOCALIZATION AND ITS EFFECT 
| ON PRODUCTIVITY 
(A STUDY BASED ON JUTE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF INDIA) 


GIRIJA PRASAD MUKERJI* 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta—35. 


, INTRODUCTION 


1.0 The aim of this study is to find the effect of localization or regional 
concentration on the productivity aspect of the Industry. Productivity is the 
combined effect of a number of factors like scientific management, technologi- 
cal development, proper allocation and scientific utilisation of the available 
. resources, human (or labour) incentive etc, In this complex orientation, 
location also plays its role. All the variable factors are changing, and the 
change is rather in a complicated way. Naturally, .it becomes extremely 
difficult to find the specific change or even the influence of any one of the 
factors taken singly. As a matter of fact no such causal relationship exists 
between production and any one of the factors, prodüction trends depend 
on other factors as well. Keeping this in view, an attempt is made in 
the following pages to find how far localization affects productivity as- 
suming of course the effect of other factors remaining more or less 
constant.. 


1.1 The scope of the present study is confined to only one industry. Jute 
textile industry having unique regional concentration is selected for .the 
" present and the data used are from the reports of the Census of Indian 
Manufactures. 


LOCALIZATION 


2.0 'The unique share of West Bengal in the total structure of the 
industry is too well known to be discussed here. Judged from any reasonable 
criterion whatsoever—number of factories, volume of employment, total pro- 
ductive capital, etc.,—it claims over 90 per cent of the total. ‘The. excessive 
concentration ofthe industry in West Bengal is well brought out by Table 
(1) below: 





+ 


* Present Address : Survey Analyst, Culcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation, 
Govt. of West Bengal, Calcutta. 


+ O.E.E.C.—Productivity Measurement, Vol. I, p. 13. 
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e Table 1 


Regional distribution of number of factories, total employees and value added by 
manufacture 


(Sourte : Census of Indian Manufactures 1956) 


n D UD rh 





Registered Total number Total Value added 
SL factories in of productive 
No. State existence ^. employees capital manufacture 
(Rs. in (Rs. in 
no. p.c. 1. no. p.c. crores) | p.c. crores) p.c. 
] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





1 | West Bengal 101* 90.18 | 253479 | 92.60 | 79.35 | 95.20 | 38.58 93.17 





2 | Andhra ; 

Pradesh | 4 3.57 | 6358 | 2.32 |: 1.65 | 198 | ` 1.04 | 2.51. 

3 | Uttar Pradesh) 3 268 | 6461 | 2.36 | 146 | 1.75 | 0.80 | 1.93 
4 | Bihar & | 
Madhya Pra- l l ! 

desh 4 3.57 | 7430 | 2.72 | 0.89 | 1.07 | 6.99 | 239 

5 Alt dia 112 | 100.00 | 273728 | 100.00 | 93-35 | 100.00 | 41.41 | 100.00 

a rs tienen Sr i GM A RN MA NN RN 


2.1 For a statistical study of ‘localization’ Sargant Florence[ defined 
industrial localization as the concentration of one industry compared with 
the distribution ofthe industries as a whole. He introduced the following 
statistical indices for measuring the degree and incidence of localization; 


(1) location quotient or location factor—to measure the degree of 
concentration of a particular industry in a particular region ; 
and 


(2) co-efficient of localization—to indicate the propensity of each industry 
for localization 


Location factor for any industry in any region is defined as the ratio 
of the proportional share of the region in the total workers employed in 
the industry and the proportional share of the region in the total working 
population. 


This may also be expressed as the ratio ofthe proportional share ofthe 
industry in the total workers employed in the region and the proportional 


share of the industry in the total working population. Š 
. am- - i ao ee त क, 








* Effective number being only 94 
T P. 5. Florence—Investment location and size of plant, Chapter IV, pp, 34 & 41 
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Thus if Wij be the total number of workers employed in the 17 industry 
in the jth region, then location factor Lwij for itt industry of the j'" region 








is given by 
"m n l 
Wa wa Wi] 2 Wi 
Wi J— r == — = 
n 1 "m m d m 
A wj p> b2 Wii 2; Wij ~ 2; Wij 





The co-efficient of localization is defined as the sum of the vositive devia- 
tions of the regional proportions of workers in the particular industry from the 
corresponding regional proportions of workers in all industry. 


Thus, using the same notation, co-efficient of localization Gwi is given by 


jel (ji J 
r/ m,since the summation is carried only for those regions where 


n i 
D Wi; 
( LONE Le ) is greater than ( = ) 
m m m 
x Wi; ) | 


x E Wi; 
j=l j=li=l 





This can also be expressed as equal to half the sum of absolute differences 
between the regional proportions of workers in the particular industry and the 
corresponding regional proportions of workers in all industry. Thus 


[ 
m || 2 Wi 
Cn-$ X |~ ( Wi; ) ( p ) 
== Í m m n 
X Wi; 


Measured by this criterion too, West Bengal’s share is well established 
The excessive concentration of West Bengal gives high values for location factor 
3:53 in 1956 as compared to 0-63 for Andhra which comes next 


The uneven 
welistribution oft 


of the industry over the country as a whole is well reflected by high 


values of co-efficient of localization (0.67, 0 66). The requisite dara are presented 
in Table (2) below i 
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Table 2 
Location factor and co-efficient of localization, 1951-56. 
(Source : Census of Indian Manufactures.*) 
Location factor 
SI. l 
No. States 
a 1951 1953 ` ES 1954 1956 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
| | West Bengal 3.23 3.39 3.46 3.53 
2 Andhra Pradesh** . | 0.22 1.04 0.94 "^. 0.63 
3 Uttar Pradesh 0.21 0.22 0,24 
4 | Bihar (C 0.17 | 
5 h 
Madhya Pradesh | | iS | 0.15 0.36 
Co-efficient of localization . 0.65 0.66 0.67 0.66 


iR. iii 


29 Measure of localization by other factors—Since localization is defined 


as the concentration of the industry compared with the distribution of all 
industries, it can as well be measured by using other factors as base; for ex- 
ample, value of plant and machinery, gross ex-factory value of output, ‘value 
added by manufacture etc, | 


Following Florence’s method for measuring location factor and co-efficient 


of localization, the following table is designed to measure the degree of 
localization with bases other than the number of ‘workers’. Here fixed capital} 
(fc) gross ex-factory value of output (0) and value added by manufacture (v) 
are used as bases; location factor (Lg Loi; and Lyi;)tT and the co-efficient 
of localization (Crei, Coj and 0,1)11 are computed on similar lines as before, 
and final figures are presented in table (3) below. | 





AN ii 
0० Pn t mm 





* CMI is confined to the first 29 power using industry-groups only. 
** Before States reorganisation this territory was in the old Madras State and thus the . 
figures for the years 1951, 1953 and 1954 réfer to the old Madras State. 
T Due to lack of data (state x industry) value of plant and machinery could not be used 
here as a base. i 


m n 


fj] X लि ` e L fij 
TT Lifcij = Coa जज आए, LU p m c “Nd 


L fuf x. B fe 
i=l j=l i=l 1} = j=l i= 
and. so on for Loi, vij Cor and Cyt. 
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Table 3 
Values of location factor and co-efficient ef localization with different bases. 


(Source : Census of Indian Manufactures—1954) 





. 4 f 
Location factor 














Sl.No. Regions 

i | Workers | Fixed Output | Value 
capital i added 

1 2 | 3 4 5 6 

1 | West Bengal | 3.46 3.88 4.18 3.80 
2 | Andhra Pradesh | 0.94 | 0.45 | 0.72 1.67 

3 Uttar Pradesh 0.22 . 0.19 0.19 0.21 
4 | Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 0.15 0.06 0.10 0.07 
Co-efficient of localization 0.67 0.72 0.72 0.71 





All these measures delineate the same picture... The excessive concentra- 
tion of the industry in the West Bengal region gives high values for location 
factor for all the bases. Similarly, the uneven distribution of the industry 
over the country as a whole gives high figures for co-efficient of localization. It 
appears from the above table that at least for this particular industry actual 
concentration* is slightly more than that shown by ‘workers’ (for the values of 
co-efficient of localization obtained by using the three different factors as base 
are more or less concurrent and are greater than.that arrived at by using 
workers as base for 1954). 


3:0 In this paper, Florence's measure of localization is further extended 
and an index Gwi is defined ` as equal to halft the sum of the squares of the 
regional proportion of worker in the particular industry from the corresponding 


regional proportion of workers in all industry. 


- * This is something different from what the measure shows. 


f Half because the maximum value of : 


Dem = Wij 
uade Wi  %=! ु 
m m n is always less than 2. 
j=l =: Wij = X Wi के 
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LE MEM a2 
| | T" शा 2 Wij . | 
Thus Cwi=4 E 4 rg पल Lk NEM ) [ 

2 m n | 


I= INS wj 
| j=l 


This :ndex gives slightly more precise trend of the “Regional Concentra- | 
üon ms 


A g m X 
The values of Gy and Cy for jute textile industry are as under:— 


Year Cw Cw Year Cw Cv 
1951 0.6491 0.3020 1954 0.6690 0.3596 
1953 0.6640 0.3559 1956 . 0.6637 0.3639 


All tkese clearly show that concentration for the years 1953, 1954 and. 
1956 are sl:ghtly more marked than that recorded for 1951 - 

Similarly the values for Cre, Co, and C, (Co-efficient of localization with 
fixed capital.as base etc.) along with the corresponding values of Gre, Co and. 


Cv for the year 1954 are given below:— 


Cre 0:7174 Gis 0-3902 
“Gs . 0:7198 Q ^ 0:4065 
Cy 0:7108 on 0:3944 


Here too the values of Cre Co and’ Cy record less divergence among 
themselves and are all greater than Cy, confirming the conclusion drawn 
earlier tha: the actual concentration is slightly more than that shown by 

workers | | 

The preciseness of this new index can be better assessed from a study of 
some less concentrated industry like cotton textile etc. By the way, it may be ' 
mentioned here that the values of C, and Cy for the cotton. textile industry 
(for the year 1955) stands as | | 

Gy —0:3505 
^w —0:0646 mE 

3:1. The next section of this study attempts to measure the effect of this 

excessive ccncentration of the Jute Textile industry in the West Bengal region 


on its productivity aspect. Naturally therefore it becomes: necessary to define 
clearly what we mean by **productivity"—its meaning and scope. 


. Propuctiviry—ConceptTs AND MEASURES 


4'0 2roductivity in its broadest sense is an indicator ofthe sobiliso ton spi ge 


resources. Itis the measurement of the economic soundness of the means 
More.concretely, the concept of productivity introduces the idea of relationship 
between product and input factors. Thus, for all practical purposes, it is 
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measured by the ratio or quotient obtained by dividing the output of goods 
and services produced by one or all of the factors of production necessary to 
achieve the. result. However, as labour or manpower employed constitutes the 
chiefinput variable in most of the cases, productivity is generally expressed 
as ‘production per man-hour. ‘This ratio is, also referred to as ‘labour pro- 
ductivity.’ | 2 


In spite ofits manifold advantages, labour productivity index is not 
sufficient in itself, since relationship between output. and any one of the 
input factors takén singly neither expresses the efficiency nor the true pro- 
, ductivity; production trends depend on other factors as well. True productive 
efficiency should therefore. be measured by the output of goods and services 
produced relative to the corresponding total input of resources used up or 
expended in their production. Thus the present study includes, along with 
labour productivity, the ana:ysis of four other productivity indices. 


(a) “Labour Productivity" indices defined as ‘production per man-hour' 
and measured either by (i) value added by manufacture per man-hour(V/MH) 
or by (i) gross ex-factory value of output per man-hour (O/MH). 


(c) “Capital Productivity" indices or capital efficiency’ ratio as 
measured by value added by manufacture as percentage of total productive - 


capital ( ox 100). . 


(c) “Total Productivity" or ‘operative efficieney' ratio defined as ‘the 
obverse of'an estimate of to-al cost expressed as percentage of value of products, 
and hence can be taken as a rough measure of the surplus of value of products 


over material and labour co3ts’ (Sx 100) i 


Where CP= total cost of production =I -+L 
I =value cf total input factors (i. e., the value of fuels and 
materials used, and work done for the. factory by other 
concerns). i i 


L=total labour charges paid (salaries, wages and other 
benefits). | | : 


(d) “Material efficiency ratio” as measured by ‘valve added by manu- . 


facture as percentage of total input— ( 4 X 100) l 
(e), The ratio “value added by manufacture as percentage of gross 


V Tu 
ex-factory value of output" ( ठे X 100) is also used as an indicator for measuring 
^tm. 


4°1 Table (4) presents the regional productivity indices for the five years 
1949, 1950, 1952, 1954 and 1956. i 
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Table 4 


Regional Productivity Indices, Selected years 1949-56. 


(Source : Census of Indian Manufactures.) 


(a) Labour Productivity Indices. 


(i) Base : value added by manufacture pre man-hour* (V/MH) 


CINQUE mcr HONESTA CA AD EEN ET ENTERS qum pM पाए GAME ETE LISTED MV CM CO TT AF p mmt TD LL LOO LLORES TO LN EEL LET t MEE LD LIU RICE NN CRUEL RUE, ci STORMS t gr 


No. 





Region 


zm 
West Bengal 
Andhra Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh 





All India 


Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 


1949 


0.49 
0.67 
0.61 
0.58 


HE QM CE MEN CM 


0.50 


1950 


0.74 
0,74 
0.69 | 


| 
0.56 |, 


0.74 


1952 


0.72 








1954 1956 
6 7 
0.71 0.67 
- 0.66 0.68 
- 0.47 0.54 
0,40 0.60 
0,70 0,66 


Bp SR RR el BS ee NOI 








~ 


| (ii) Base : gross ex-factory value of output per man-hour* (O/MH) 


EEE 





West Bengal 
Andhra Pradesh 
Uttar Pradesh 


Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 


All India 


~ 


1949 


1950 


1952 





1954 1956 





6. 7 
2.10 2.81 
2,02 2.19 
1.64 1.89 
1.51 1.99 





+ Average of all the years have not been given because of the problem of differences in 
the coverage from year to year, and of the necessity of properly deflating che absolute 
figuresfor all the years. "This does not mean that averages cannot be worked out. 


* Man-hours directly worked i. e., man-hours for contract labour not taken into account, 


pil 
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Table 4—(Conid.) 


- 





























E (b) Cepital Productivity Indices. 
है ' base : value added by manufacture as percentage of total productive capital 
[(V/PC) x 100] | 
a el eat रामा 7 पा कानाम्‌ 
No Region | 1949 | 1950 | 1952 | 1954 | 1956 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
1 | West Bengal 47.44 63.79 66.35 63.49 48.61 
2 | Andhra Pradesh | 61.13 | 73.82 | 63.68 | 65.70 | 63.40 
3 | Uttar Pradesh i 60.84 59. " 61.01 55.00 
48.46 l í 
4 | Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 94 , 90. 63.16 42.26 111.02 
5 | All India : 48.56 63.91 65.75 63.23 49.68 
(c) Operative Efficiency Ratio 
base : total cost of production (CP—I-L-L) as percentage of gross ex-factory 
value of output ‘CP/O x 100) 
No. Region 1949 1950 ` | 1952 | 1954 | 1956 
1 ui 3 | 4. 5 | 6 7 
i 
1 | West Bengal a | 97.82 | 87.92 | 90.67 | 89.66 | 92.93 
2 | Andhra Pradesh 81.17 | 82.95 89,04 87.50 88.47 
3 | Uttar Pradesh 92.04 | 89.45 } 95.30 94.26 
| 98.63 
4 | Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 89.30 91.56 102.54 | 91.66 
5 | All India 97.16 87.88 90.86 89.86 92.82 


(d) Material Efficiency Ratio 
base : value added by manufacture as percentage of total input (V/I x 100) 





















No. Region 1949 1950 1952 1954 | 1956 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
imn West Bengal . 28.10 42.25 36.97 50.73 40.72 « 
Andhra Pradesh 43.35 42.99 | 30.59 48.51 44.93 
. 42.34 | 41.19 40.08 | ' 39.84 
4 | Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 44.15 | ` 35.56 | 43.02 





fe 








5 | All India 28.91 42.20 | ° 36.39 50.27 40 .86 
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Table 4—(Contd.) 


(e) Value Added by Manufacture as percentage of Es ex-factory value of output (V/O x 100) ' 





























No. Region 1949 1950 1952 1954 | 1956 
| 00 | 5 | « | s.| «| 2 
1 | West Bengal i 21.99 | 29.70 | 26.99 | 33.66 | 28.94 
2 | Andhra Pradesh 30.24 30.06 23.43 32 .66 30.95 
3 | Uttar Pradesh 29.74 d 28.61 28.49 
| 19.82 | 

4 | Bihar & Madhya Pradesh 30.63 |` 28.22 26.23 30.08 
5 | All India 22.43 29.68 26.68 33.45 | 29.01 


En OSU DI FRIED DIDS I I III 


^ 


ANALYSIS OF THE ABOVE TABLE 


(a) Labour productivity ratio—(i) the ratio (O/M.H) records West 
Bengal as superior to all other regions, (ii) the ratio (V/MH) records West 
Bengal as superior to all other regions for the years 1952 and 1954. West 
Bengal and Andhra are, more or less, on the same level and are superior to 
other regions for the years 1950 and 1956. But the figures for 1949 record 
Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh as superiors to West Bengal. 


(b) The capital efficiency ratio or value added by manufacture as 
percentage of total productive capital (V/PCG x 100) records Andhra Pradesh as 
superior to West Bengal. This is recorded for four years out of five (the yea: 
1952 being the only exception). 


| 7 CP | 
(c) The operative efficiency ratio ( = x 100) for all the five years, 


records greater values (i. e., less efficient) for West Bengal than that of Andhra 
Pradesh. For the year 1949 West Bengal records maximum value (i. e., least 
efficient) among all the four regions.* 


(d) The ‘material efficiency ratio’ (+ x 100), shows West Bengal as 
superior to other regions for the years 1952 and 1954. The 1950 figures show 
that West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh are more or less on the same level and are 
superiors to the rest. The figures for the years 1949 and 1956 record 


material efficiency ratio for Andhra Pradesh as highest (or so) and West Bengal 
as lowest, 


(e) For the ratio value added by manufacture as percentage of gross 


ex-factory value of output ( x 100), West Bengal sta restes लिकरी 


* However total cost of production may be high due to higher labour charges which 
again may be a result of stronger trade unions etc 
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other regions for the years 1952 and 1954. The figures for the year [950 record 
all the regions as more or less on the same level; (or Andhra Pradesh as slightly 
superior to west Bengal) whereas for the years 1949 and 1956, West Bengal 
records the lowest figure and Andhra Pradesh is on the top (or so). For the 
year 1949, the ratio for West 3engal is rather low (21.93) compared to Andhra 
Pradesh (30.24) and other regions. | 


CONCLUSION 
The quintessence of the study may be stated as :— 


(i) the concentration of the industry as shown by the number of workers 
is slightly less than that shown by other criteria; 


(ii) inspite of so marked a concentration of the industry in the West 
Bengal region, no such marked distinction is found in respect of values of pró- 
ductivity indices. 


* 


A slightly deeper proke into the matter shows that—(a) ‘localization’ 
and ‘labour productivity’ seeras to be somewhat positively correlated; (b) —loca- 
lization’ appears to have practically no effect on other productivity indices like 


capital productivity ratio, operative efficiency ratio, material efficiency ratio 
ctc. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


PC—total Productive Capical includes fixed capital and Working Capital. 


E—average number of persons employed or volume of employment including both 
workers (direct & contract) and persons other taan workers 


MH —man hours directly worked (man hours for contract labour and for ‘persons other 
than workers! not taken into account) 


L—total labour charges :ncluding salaries and wages and other benefits and privileges 
to workers and persons other than workers. 


I—input includes value of fuels, materials consumed and work done for the factory 
by other concerns i 


O-—output or gross ex-factory value of products-reoresents the value of products, by- 
products and work done for customers 


V—‘Value added by manufacture" : This represents t at part of the value of 
the product which is created in the factory, and is computed by deducting from 
the gross ex-factory value of the product, the value of fuels and materials 
used, work done for the factory by other concerns, and depreciation of 
fixed assets. 


CP—total cost of produciton and includes value of input items (I) and total labour 
charges (L) CP—I-LL. 


JVote—For further explana-ion Census of Indian Manufactures may be referred to. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
BANWARI Lar Gupta 


History of social work reveals that in the past, it was considered as acts 
of individual charity ard soical reform against the social evils of Indian Society. 
It did not cover all aspects of human life, rather it mainly focused upon prob- 
lems of mass poverty and common social evils. No consideration was given to 
the Social and psycholczical needs of the individual. Its ultimate aim was alle- 
viation of human suffering. This approach was gradually replaced by à more 
broad-based approach which aims at the prevention of suffering. It arises 
from the development of a sense of social responsibility and social justice. This 
has called for the political and social support in India with the acceptance of the 
ideal ofa Welfare State, which has ultimately given rise to the recognition of 
social-work as a well defined and integral form of constructive activity requiring 
specific skill and knowledge in the formulation, implementation and evaluation 
of social welfare progranimes 


CowcEPT.or WELFARE STATE, SOCIAL WORK, SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
l THEIR RELATION 

The ideal of a weFare state envisages that the individual is the keystone in 
the arch of a welfare stare, which is designed to promote his harmonious develop- 
ment and happiness. Its activities are planned to secure optimum progress 
and conform for the individual. But it does not foster the spirit of exclusive 
individualism. ‘It is the assumption by the community acting through the 
State, of the responsibility for providing means, whereby its members can 
reach minimum standard of health economic security and civilized living and 
can share according to “heir capacity in its social and cultural heritage.! To 
sum up, the Welfare State ensures for everyone of iis citizen easy excess to the 
primary necessities of lift reflected through adequate and balanced food, proper 
shelter, health and educational service and the like. It ensures for the provision 
of minimum standards o? economic and social security for all her citizens. 


SOCAL WORK AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

The terms “Social Work", “Social Welfare’, and ‘Social Service?" are 
often used ‘interchangeably. : But actually they have come to acquire 
specific meanings. According to Witmer, Social Welfare is an organised society’s 
provision “to fill up zaps in the usual institutional arrangements of our 
Society." Social work, on the other hand, is seen às the institution which 
gives ‘assistance to individuals in regard to the difficulties they encounter in 
Nanisasaee Organised zroups' services or in their own performance as member 
of an organised group."? Friedlender has defined social welfare as the “organised 








1. Marshal, T. H.: Citizen and Social Class, P. 1t. 
2. Witmer; Social Worz—an Analysis of Social Institution, P. 121 
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system of social services and institutions designed to aid individuals and groups 
to attain sarisfyirtg standards of life and health". Dr. J. F. Bulsare has treated 
social welfare as the objective of socio-economic planning and development, 
as the state of society to be achieved through such planning and implementation 
and social work as comprising the cumulative techniques and activities to ensure 
both the classical type of welfare or relief of individual and family handicaps 
as well as complete well being of society through preventive and constructive 
social services and social security measures. Cassidy has defined the term social 
service as consisting of “those organised activities which are primarily and directly 
concerned with the conservation, production and improvement of human resour- 
ces”, We can say that social welfare is a “Structure of social services" and social 
work is a “Specialized body of knowledge" applied to the welfare fields. Wel- 
fare state espires for the welfare of the whole country and social welfare which 
is a structure of social services achieves this welfare in social as well as in economic 
spheres, and social work which is a integral form of activity with skills and know- 
ledge helps to achieve the goal of welfare. Social Worker’s nature of occupation 
is such thet he has a better knowledge of the problem areas, because he deals 
with peopk’s problem. “Social work creates those conditions within the society, 
and helps in developing those capacities within the individual that increase the 
probability of a more satisfying way of life for the members of that Society.’ 
Social We fare is a complete state of positive, individual and national well-being 
and not merely the post morten palliation of specific ills. 


INDIA AND WELFARE STATE 

The concept of welfare state through social justice, social harmony and 
positive national health and well-being has been grasped by the constitution of 
Indian republic, guaranteeing certain Fundamental Rights to her citizens and 
enunciatimg certain Directive Principles of State Policy. The Indian Constitu- 
tion prov.des for a welfare State in the context of democracy. The objective 
and priorities laid down in First and Second Five-Year Plans as also the econo- 
mic ahd social policies adopted by the Government make it clear that there is 
a gradua. transformation of a bureaucratic state into a Welfare State. We, 
in India, stand for a socialistic pattern of Welfare State in the context of Demo- 
cracy wh:ch envisages the. satisfaction of four basic needs of the people viz., food, 
employment, health and education. Though the progress has been slow, we 
cannot doubt India’s sincere desire to become the Welfare State. The preamble 
of our Constitution advocates for justice, social, economic and political, liberty 
of thougl-t, expression, belief, faith and worship, equality of status and of oppor- 
tunity. | 

Th: attempts made in the post-independence period in the field of social -- 
welfare will now be analysed. है 


PLANNING OF SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMME IN IND maps “° 
Our economy is primarily an agricultural and it is less industrial and 
3. Arthur E. Fink: The Field of Social Work, P. 2 
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commercial. Within the framework of such an economy there'are insuffi- 
ciencies everywhere. The community reflects so many deficiencies—poor hous- 
ing, poor-health, low standards of nutrition, illiteracy, poverty, ignorance, 
unemployment, under-emplovment, lack of recreational facilities, In this 
context it becomes necessary to think that what steps should be taken first. It 
has been generally accepted that economic development can only result in an 
incomplete community development if it is not backed by adequate social deve- 
lopment. Any scheme of one sided development whether economic or social 
will collapse in the absence of either. Social and economic planning should be 
done simultaneously. Large number of individual and social ills arise from - 
poverty, unemploymer.t,  under-employment and from low standards of living, 
and by ensuring some of essential social services to individual, family, and commu- 
nity, will create social justice which will promote social good, social harmony 
and national solidarity. The Planning Commission in the First and: Second 
Five-Year Plan has given due place to social services, social work training, 
social surveys and social research. "There are three major directions in which 
the Five-Year Plan works (1) Economic develcpment (2) Social change 
-and (3) Democratic growth. Both the plans draw a distinction between the 
minimum ‘social.services’ like education, health and housing provided by the 
State, for the entire community as against ‘social welfare’ services provided for 
individual and groups in need of special attention. ` ‘Social Welfare! services 
are provided to the weaker and more vulnerable sections of the community. 
They include services for the benefit of women, children, the physically handi- 
capped, the mentally retarded and those socially handicapped in various ways 
The total provision made on social services in First and Second Five-Year Plans 
is indicated in the table given below :— 


Table 1 
Soctal Services in two Plans: 





Fi Fi s Fi P 
irst Five Second Five ercentage 


Pl .. Increase of 
Year.Plan Year Plan (3) over (1) 


Total | Percen- Total Percentage 
Provision tage Provision 
(Rs.Crores) , jJ(Rs.Crores) 
e l 2 3 4 

Education 164 7.0 307 6.4 
Health 140 5.9 274 3:7 
Housing 49 2. 120 2.5 
Welfare of Backward classes 39 > 1.3 9] 1.9 
Labour & Labour Welfare | 7 0.3 29 0.6 48 
Social Welfare — . 5 0.2 29 0.6 
Special schemes related to 
Clarion Dloymen! Bess oct 5 0.1 
Rehabilitation ME 136 5.8 90 ` 109 
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à PROGRESS OF SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMME 
Welfare Measures for Certain Mal-Adjusted Groups 


(a) Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls: 


l All pzovisions of the act “Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls’ (19.6) have been in force throughout India from May 1, 1958. 
Rescue homes and Reception centres have been organised under the social 
and Moral Hygiene and  After-Care Programmes. There are now 72 
protective nomes in the country. In Uttar Pradesh 5 State homes and 
2] District Shelters cum-reception centres have been organised under this 
programme The association for social and moral hygiene in India has made 
efforts to educate the public by means of conferences, exhibitions, publication 
cf literature and lately by a programme of discussion and counseling among 
students. In-service training of'social workers has also been initiated in this 
period. 


(b) Fuvenit Delinquents: 


The Central government have sponsored a care programme for Juvenile 
Delinquents. under which the states are given assistance. Under this programme 


7 Remand -omes, 1 Borstal School, and 2 Probation Hostels in Behar, 5 Re- - 


mad Home 5 Certified Schools in Bombay, 9 Remand Homes, 5 Boys 
Club, 1 Bozstal School in Kerala, 2 Remand Homes, 2 Certified Schools, 
2 Probation. Hostels in Madhya Pradesh, 1 Remand Home, 1 certified School, 
5 Boys CluE in Madras, 1 Remand Home, 1 Certified School and 4 Boys Clubs 
in Rajasthan, 1 Remand Home, 1 Certified School, 1 Probation Hostel, 
1 Juvenile Guidance Bureau in Delhi, 1 Certified School in . Himachal Pradesh 
and 1 Certided School in Tripura have been approved. | 


(c) Beggar: | 

For b. ggars 18 Certified Institutions with a total capacity for 2000 beggars 
exist in Mzharashtra and Gujrat. West Bengal has 8 Beggar Homes with an 
accomodati-n for 2,050 beggars. There are 7 similar institutions in Madras, 
2 relief settement in Kerala and 3 in Delhi. There is a begger home each 
in the States of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. A noval type 
of vagrant Lome-cum-training centre is in existence in New Delhi in which the 
ini. utes take part in the Management of the Home. Under the Central Care 


and After-Care Programmes assistance is available for the setting up of beggar. 


komes (Ind a 1961) 


+ 
uA EE 


(d) Service for Scheduled Tribes and Schedule Castes: 


During the First Five-Year Plan, an amount of nearly 19.82 crores of, 
rupees was spent on the Welfare of Scheduled tribes and on thee) 


of Scheduled areas. During the Second Five-Year Plan, a sum of 49.64 crores 


«on 


of rupees is proposed to spent in this area. Legislative and executive measures 
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have been adopted by various states to ensure the well-being of Scheduled 
tribes by regulating the business of moneylenders and the giving of dowries etc. 
Much has been achieved in the field of welfare of Schedule Castes, The Cen- 
tral Government has sanctioned special grants to State Government to spon- 
sor schemes aimed at removal of untouchability and to provide facilities for 
education etc. 


Services for Children 


Nearly 440 Welfare Extension Projects were started, since 1954 by 
Social Welfare Board. In these projects pre-basic education is imparted to 
young children. Older children are given training in craft and taught the 
three R's. Another programme is Balwadi, facilities for recreation and distri- 
bution of milk. The Welfare Board under its grant-in-aid programme has 
provided financial assistance of about Rs. 84 lakhs to 1,600 Child Welfare ` 
Institutions of urban areas upto the end of March, 1959. Some of these insti- 
tutions conduct nursary classes, other provide education for orphans, destitutes 
waifs and other categories of socially defenceless children. Yet others provide 
facilities like parks and play-ground and organise children's libraries 


Programme of Central Social Welfare Board 


The Central Social Welfare Board was set up in. 1953, is an. autonomous 
body. It has been entrusted with the task of assisting the voluntary agencies 
engaged in-the welfare of women, children and the handicapped groups. 
Since its inception the board has sanctioned Rs. 296.06 lakhs by way of yearly 
grants-in-aid to 5,500 institutions and Rs. 129.09 iakhs as long term grants to 
834 institutions 


. (a) Welfare Extension Projects: 


The Board launched the scheme of Welfare Extension Projects on August 
15, 1954. The coverage of these projects between August 1954 and Septem- 
ber 1959 is indicated in the table given below: 


Table 2 
. Welfare Extensions Projects 





Number of Number of Villages Population 
Welfare Centres. Covered. covered 
Extension (in lakhs.) 
Projects. 
: (Original Pattern) 
Aygust 1954 to ~ 
® October 1960. 418 2,027 10,499 . | 79.48 
(Co-ordinated Pattern) 
Anil 1959 to 
October 1960 324 3,240 32,400 213.84 


(India 1961) 
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he activities of these projects comprise Balwadis, maternity and 
infant services (including those for the handicapped and the delinquents), 
literacy and social education for women, arts and crafts centres and recréa- 


` tional activities 


(b) Urban Welfare Scheme : 
A scheme called the Urban Welfare Scheme has been sponsored provid- 


ing the welfare of women, under which the industrial Cooperations are being 
formed for starting Small Scale Industries will provide employment (mainly 
at their homes) to about 500 women of lower middle calss families. Five such ` 
units benefitting 2,500 families have already gone into production at Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Vijaywada and Poona. The aim is to set up 20 such units by the end 
- of Second Five-Year Plan for the benefit of 10,000 families. It is estimated that 
awoman employed in this way earns between Re. 1 and Rs. 1 —50 nP per day. 


(c) Other Programmes 

On the basis of the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on 
After-Care Programmes and of the Social and Moral Hygiene Committee a 
comprehensive programme for starting 80 After-Care Homes at the rate of 5 
for each State. Nearly 33 Shelters at the rate of one in each district has been 
formulated. The following table indicates the progress made in this direction 


Table 3 
After-Care Homes and Shelters 
CII NT Cee ee ITO eU E NC RD NaN NT Ey 


|. No. of No. of . No. of No. of 








State District {Production | Benefi- 
Homes Shelters Units Ciaries 
From April 1956 to Dec., 1959 48 133 . 20 | 15,450 
As estimated at the end of Second > 
80 ' 3307. - 80 40,000 


Five-Year Plan 
State Governments have not lagged behind in providing funds for Wel- 

fare Schemes. In Uttar Pradesh Schemes of Social Welfare were given a 
ceiling of Rs. 124.65 lakhs in the Second Plan for the benefit of the weak, 
maladjusted and the handicapped members of the Society. The Central share of 
50 per cent is now outside the State Plan and only Rs. 63.00 lakhs is provid-. 
ed in the State Plan. The expenditure during 1956-57 and 1957-58 amount- 


ed to Rs. 7.35 lakhs.* | “ag 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Community Development Programme which aims at the indivudual® zx 
and collective welfare of India’s vast rural population was launched on Octo- 


—————S S—————— aaa MP aM MER P i tr ahaaa ce le a 


~ 
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ber 2, 1952 on the recommendations of the Planning Commission. - 55 Projects 
were originally launched. After this in 1953 National Extension Service was 
introduced aiming at bringirg to the rural population health, educational 
and recreational facilities and higher standards of living, and later on Central 
Social Welfare Board was sstablished to help in Welfare work for women, 
children and the handicapped. By April 1, 1959, the programme. covered, 
as 2,548 lakhs, 3,39,518 villages and nearly 2.6 crore persons. Under the 

. revised patterns, the whole country will be covered by October 1963. (India 
1960). 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The object of Social Leg.slation is to serve the present social and economic 
objectives of the Nation. Sinze the advent of independence the Central and 
State Governments have enzcted various laws concerning women, children, 
handicapped groups and social Defence. Some of these legislations are dealt 
here. ह 


(a) Women and Law. : > 


The new Constitution of India, adopted in 1950, accorded complete equa- 
lity of rights to women with men. Recently a number of acts have been pass- 
ed to confer on women certair rights in matters of marriage, adoption, guar- 
‘dianship over children and succession to and disposal over property. These 
acts are—(1) The Hindu Marriage and Divorce Act 1955; (2) The Hindu 
Intestate Succession Act 195€; (3) The Hindu Minority and Guardianship 
Act 1956 and (4) The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act 1956. 


(b) Child and the Law: 


The State of Andhra, Bcmbay, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, 
West Bengal, Mysore and Kerala have specific acts entitled Children Acts. 
The object of these Acts is to provide a mode of trial for Juvenile Delinquents 
and to secure wherever possible their trial by a juvenile court and if found 
guilty to detain the offenders in Certified Schools or industrial schools with 
a view to their training. The other object is to empower courts to make orders 
for the custody of children who are orphaned, destitute or neglected or whose 
parents are unfit to exercise proper care over them or those children who are 
beyond the control of their parents. 


.(c) Borstal Acts : 


i 


Many States have passed Borstal Acts to detain adolescent offenders 

those between 16 and to 21 years of age in correctional institutions known as - 
Borstal Schools. These acts are in force in Andhra, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, U. P., West Bengal, Punjab, Mysore and Kerala. 
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(d) Smoking Acts: | 


In some Síates there are Smoking. Acts, to check Juvenile smoking They 
are in force in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Punjab, Mysore, Rajas- 
than etc 


(e)  Untocchability Removal Acts :. 


Several States had passed Acts to remove civil or social disabilities of 
Harijans. ‘These acts have now been superseded by the Untouchability Offen- 
ders Act which came into force on June 1, 1955. Under this Act, the prac- 
tice of urtouchability in any shape or form is a cognisable offence. 


(f) Social Defence: 


Vegrancy G? Begging—Several Provinces or States have local laws against 
begging. Some of them deal specially with begging, while others are parts 
of Municipal and Police Acts. Among the special Acts are Bihar Prevention | 
of Beggary Act of 1952, the Bombay Prevention of Beggary Act of 1945, the 
Bengal Vegrancy Act of 1943, the Madras Prevention of Beggary Act of 1945 
etc. 


(g) Suppression of Immoral Traffic : 


Befcre 1956 certain Acts called Suppression of Immoral Traffic Acts 
or the Prevention of Prostitution Acts were in force in some States.- They did 
not attempt to ban prostitution as such. In 1956 an Act known as the “‘Supres- 
sion of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act 1956". was passed and came 
in force in May, 1958.- This Act emphasizes the rehabilitative and welfare 
aspects, of the problem of prostitution 


(h) Probation Acts : 


‘Cerain States have enacted Probation Acts. The Central Government 
has passed the Probation of Offenders Act, 1958. It is being gradually appli- 
‘ed to various States - # | 


STATUS OF SOCIAL WORK IN INDIA 


“In order to acquire a higher status in the hiriarchy of professions, social 
work needs—(i) the correct understanding of its nature and functions by 
the people; (ii) a say in the policy matters of the country; (iii) the distinct 
recogniticn given by the society and (iv) non-identification with any parti- - 
cular class. Since in India we do not have a correct understanding of .the 
nature and functions of social work, it has no say in the policy matters fllii 
closely associated with low income groups so it has not been able to achieves 
a higher status in the country though it is struggling for the same हे 


. SOGIAL Work EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Education in Social Work has made commendable progress during the 
past 10 years. The first institution. in India to impart professional training ‘in 
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social work, founded ir the vear 1936 was Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
then Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work was established. The 
next institution which came iato existence was Kashi Vidyapith in Banaras. 
Today we have as many as 13 schools with an estimated annual outturn of 450 
students. All the schools follow more or less a common route of training. The 
courses at the post-graduate level consist of the following :— 


l. Students are taught basic principles of Sociology, Psychology, Economics, 
Authropology. 


2. Basic Methods and Techniques 


(a) Case Work 

(b) Group Work 

(c) Community Crganisation 
(d) Social Investigation and 
(e) Social Work Administration. 


3. Specialization Courses 


(a) Rural Welfare 

(b) Labour Welfare 

(c) Medical Social Work 

(d) Correctional V/ork, and 
(e) Family and Child Welfare. 


INDiAH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


^ 


As Governmental; Government-aided and private agencies are working 
in the field for the promction of social Welfare, there is a great need for co- 
ordination. For promotion, co-crdination and stimulation of social welfare acti- 
vities all over India, the Indian Conference of Social Work was established in 
1947, as a Central National Organisation. Its .aim is to undertake, promote 
and develope the study of Social problems. It has made some worthwhile 
contributions to social we.fare in this country. 


From an analysi. of the progress of social Welfare programmes, we find 
that women and child welfare programmes made considerable progress during 
the First and Second Five-Year Plans. This was particularly so in the rural 
areas through Welfare Exrensior. Projects of the Central Social Welfare Board. 
Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency and education and rehabilitation of Juvenile 
Delinquency and education and rehabilitation of Juvenile Delinquents received 
gen ention so far. ‘Th? youta welfare work made little progress in the sense 

obilising and training the large section of youth outside the educational 
Lf ren The service for physically, socially and mentally handicapped 
had so far been very meagre. The Social Welfare Schemes could not receive 
the attention they should nave at the hands of State Governments. In many 
States the Welfare programmes are carried on without any coordination. More- 
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. over, we fnd that there is no systematic introduction of social policy in the huge 
economic plans of the country. Our planners know that the social services 
are imporzant, but it remains a fact that they have not given equal importance 
to social planning, which is likely to resultin a lopsided development of our 


country's life. 


Socizl Welfare fields in India are dominated by workers who are either 
untrained or have no adequate professional training and competence. Social 
agencies that want to employ trained social workers with full training and super- 


vised field work experience find it difficult to hire them, because their salaries 
‘or local situation are not attractive. Moreover in India, Social workers are 


occupying such position, whereby they cannot guide major policy matters. 
They have only a say in the implementation of welfare programmes, that too 
not in all states of India. ह 


CONCLUSION © 


As cur Social and economic conditions are different from those of the 
Western countries, we cannot in practice utilize the wholesale. Social 
work methods in welfare fields. We will have to modify them according to 
our social and economic conditions. At present the need is to change the 
major tracitional setup, which can properly be achieved through social action 
and community organisation. In the ‘present framework of our economy, 
on the one hand we should make the use of voluntry organisations, with methods 
of their own choice and on the other we should reorientate the role of the State. . 
To achievz the goal of social security at national level, the state should play the 
role of a provider, helper and an agency for administering welfare activities. 
Social Werk and research are to play an important role in the fabric of a deve- 
loping. democracy by helping in the continuous process of effective planning 
to meet the people's actually felt needs on a balanced system of priorities. 


TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP IN AGRA: 
A. S. जात AND RAMAN 


One characteristic feature of the Indian trade Union movement has been ` 
the continued dominance of outside leadership. Outsiders have guided the 
labour movement in its initial stages in many countries... The leadership grad- 
ually passed from the hends of outsiders to working classes after the movement 
had attained certain maturity. Labour movement in India is being guided 
even today by middle class men, politicians and persons from liberal professions 
who have little or no krowledge of industrial and labour matters. It is desir- 
ed by all who are interested in the welfare of labour in India that politicians 
should keep aloof of our unions and their leadership should be supplied by rank 
and file. 20 


Agra is an impor!ant industrial centre of the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
More than 10,000 workers are employed in various small and medium size 
undertakings. According to the Annual Review of ‘Activities 1958 of the 
Department of Labour, Uttar Pradesh, out of 1775 factories which submitted 
returns, 242 factories were located in Agra district: Average daily employ- 
ment in these factories was 13,968 and the average number of workers employed 
per factory was 58. 


There were 971 registered trade unions in U. P. on March 31, 1958. In 
1958-59 sixty two unions were registered in Agra under the Indian Trade Urions 
Act, 1926. Four of these were employers’ associations and the remaining 38 
were unions of workers. Trade unions of Agra claim that nearly half of the 
total number of workers employed in Agra are their numbers. There is plura- 
lity of unions and in all the industries except ice factories and water works there 
is more than one union. Table 1 gives the number of unions in each industry. 


The divided state of trade union movement is evident. This is against 
the interests of workers, unions and industrial peace. There are unions whose 
existence is limited to letter heads. They have been established for the purpose 
of gaining popularity and platform for some interested persons. The need 
for unity can be hardly overemphasized for making the unions strong, stable 
and effective. 


Che origin of the trade union movement in Agra dates back to 1930 when 
rne Uommunist leaders organised the G.I. P. Railway Employees’ union. 
ater on workers in textiles, presses, electric supply undertaking and Central 


overnment services came under. the trade union fold. Outsiders, especially 
politicians helped in the growth and development of unions. Many of these 


early organisers continue their association with the labour movement even to- 
day. Most of the unions emerged out of strikes and demonstrations. The 
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a ! 
earlier unions were under the influence of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
Their holc has been considerably weakened after the, establishment of the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. 


i 


Table 1. 


Industrial classification of Trade Unions. 





Industry/Service No. of unions 
]. Electric Supply 2 
2. ‘Textiles 3 
3. Oil- 3 
4. Foundry Metal and Engineering 8 
5. . Leather and Footwear .9 
6. Dal 9 
7. Water Works 1 
8. Printing Presses 9 
9. Government departments 9 
10. Ice l 
11. Commercial Establishments 5 

12. Insurance | gos 
13. Educational Institutions 9 
14. Motor Transport 9 
15. Masonry 2 
16. Miscellaneous 12 
Total 58 


LT ERREUR UE ERREUR tr i, 


The main leadership of the labour movement in Agra is being povided by 
ten persons. Out of them seven are outsiders and three are workers. Their 
withdrawal from the field will completely cripple the unions and leave them 
lifeless. These ien leaders were selectd for study on the basis of personal 
knowledge and information supplied by the officers of the labour department. 
Remaining twenty leaders were selected by random sampling. In all 9 out- 
side leaders and 21 worker leaders have been studied. Leaders have been defin- 
ed to include office bearers and members of the executive committee of. trade 
unions. Outsiders are those persons who were not employed in industry at the 
time of enquiry. They include whole time trade unionists and persons from liber- 
al professions. Some of them had been in industrial employment fo 
periods at some stage of their life. "They had, however, left their jobs - goo 
long time back. Worker leaders are those who were in industrial empl0y™ Nn 
when the enquiry was conducted, 






Twenty leaders were born and brought up in rural areas and ten in cities... 
Out of thirty leaders, eleven belong to the families of peasants, eleven to families 
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F 
of service class people, two tc landlords’ families and one to family of liberal 
profession. All.the twenty one worker leaders belong to service class whereas 
outside leaders are drawn from different occupations. Four of them are whole- 
time trade unionists, two arc from service class and the remaining three are . 
doctor, lawyer and journalist. Twenty four of the leaders are Hindus, three 
are Muslims, two are Jains and one is Sikh. Trade Union leadership is drawn 
from different castes as is evident from the follwing table :— 





Table 2 
Lo eee a aaa enamel 
Caste No. of leaders 
a ht tt 
Brahmin 13 
Kshatriya 3 
Vaish 6 
Scheduled castes 1 
, Kayastha 2 
Khatri 2 j 
Sikh 1 
Saiyad l । 
Pathan ANNE 
Total 30 


—  — AE REOR ree Ee ee eae UNUS 
Most of them are Brahmins. It will be of interest to note that though 
a large number of workers belong to scheduled castes there is only one leader 
" from among them. 7 o? the leaders reported that they had no faith in caste 
system or religion. All of them were leftists. 
Agewise distribut:on of leadership has also been studied: The results 
are given below :— 





Table 3 
hn ——— — ————————— ————— HÀ € ——— na— — 
Age Group |]. No. ofleaders 
ECHTE at a P UR M rt 

Below 31 7 
31-41 13 
41-51 8 

51-61 2 








Total 30 . 
(a SSSR RROOPSTR 
"The greatest concentration is in the age group 31-41." The average age - 
of a leader comes to 37.47 years. Maturity comes with age and experience. 
It is also necessary at the sarae time that leadership from younger age group 
should also be developed. The age distribution appears to be satisfactory. 
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N 


° ` INCOME 


The total monthly income of outsiders was Rs. 1665. Their income ranged 
between Rs. 40 and Rs. 500. The average income per person was Rs. 185. 
. One of the outsiders with a monthly income of Rs. 40 was puppet leader in the 
employment of an influential outsider. Ifhe is excluded the average income rises 
to Rs. 203/-. The total monthly income of 21 worker leaders was Rs. 3199. 
It varied between Rs. 60 to Rs. 397. The average income per worker leader 
comes to Rs. 152. Itisapparent that outsiders are in a better financial.position. 
lhe income distribution is shown below : 


Table 4 





No. of worker 


Income group 
. leaders 


e Total 
(in rupees) 


No. of outsiders 


-— 





Below 50 
51-100 * 
101-150 

: 151-200 
201-250 
251-300 
Above 300 


Bebe ND) AS € bee 
NORD 1७० 53 OO Or 


Total 9 21 30 





EDUCATION 

Education of leaders is important as it equips them properly for union admi- 
nistration and management. Of the 21 worker leaders, 15 were educated upto 
high school, 3 upto middle and 2 only upto primary stage. Outside leaders 
had far superior education. One of them had qualifications in medicine, one was 
a law graduate and one had passed post-graduate examination, Three 
were educated upto Intermediate and: two upto high school. Only 
one was educated upto primary standard. Only three leaders 1. e., 10% of the 
total had received trade union training. Two had attended the trade union camps 
of State Government and one had received instructions in a camp organised 
by an All-India Federation. These figures bring out clearly the need for edu- . 
cation and training of trade union leaders.’ A strong and responsible labour 
movement is not possible with uneducated and untrained personnel and hence 
the problem need be given immediate attention 

ASSOCIATION WITH TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

The duration of the association of leaders with trade union movement 
was studied. This will help us to find out. as to how many of them are old and 
experienced and how many are new. The following table classifies leaders on 
the basis of theit association with movement. | 


| 
i 
| 
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Table 5 
Period of Association No. of outside leaders | No. of worker leaders Total 
in years - 
Less than-1 poe d ] 9 
1-5 1 9 3 
6-10 3 4 7 
11-15 - 8 8 
16-20 - I 4. 5 
Over 20 3 9 5 
Total 9 21 5 


^ ‘The longest period of association is of an outsider who is connected with the 
movement for more than thirty years. Outsiders on the whole have longer 
period of association than worker leaders. Some of the outsiders are fairly 
old and seasoned. ‘This also proves our earlier contention that outsiders supplied 
leadership to the movement to a very considerable extent in the initial stages. 
Leadership is, however, now developing from the rank and file also and the 
associations of worker leaders are also fairly long. 


LEADERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIONS 


An analysis has also been made of the contribution of leaders to the 
establishment of new unions. ‘Two outsiders and ten worker leaders have not 
established any union. The rest reported that new unions were formed because 
oftheir efforts. Number of unions formed by them.are shown below: 





Table 6 
No. of unions formed | No. of outside leaders. | No. of worker leaders, Total 
Nil 10 12 
1 - 5 5 
9 - 3 3 
3 - $i 2 2 
4 i - ] 
d ] - l 
l l 2 
; | E 
More than 7 3 " 3 
Total 9 21 30 
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Outsiders have founded larger number of unions. Two of them had esta- 
blished fourteen unions each. In all 7 outsiders had established 59 unions. 
The average comes to more than eight unions per outsider. As against this 
eleven worker leaders established only seventy three unions. The average is 
nearly two unions per head. 


Only one outsider started his association with trade union movement with 
establishment of a new union. The remaining six formed unions after 
gaining experience of trade union work. Out of eleven worker leaders, 
five started their trade union career by establishing new unions and six esta- 
blished unions after gaining experience of union work. As compared to out- 
siders workers can feel more acutely the need for a union and judge chances 
of its success. Hence it is natural that more of them started their trade union 
career with the establishment of new unions. 


STAY WITH THE First UNION 


The association of leaders with the unions which they first joined is more 
in the case of worker leaders. Classification of leaders on the basis of. their 
association with the first union is given below : 











N 
Table 7 
Frnt ERR APERIRE er ea a TT ANUS NE 
Duration of stay in No. of outside  - No. of worker Total 
years. ‘leaders. leaders om 
] and less 3 4 7 
9 1 3 4 
3 2 2 4° 
4 : के á 
5 2 - 2 
More than 5 ] 12 13 





Total AE 9 21 30 





One outsider maintained association for more than five years. Actually 
he has been associated for twelve years. Out of twelve worker leaders coming 
in this category ten had association of ten years and more and two had association 
of nine years each. ‘The maximum period of stay is 20 years in case of a worker 
leader. Only two outsiders were maintaining their association with their ugj tg 
which they had joined for the first time. The duration of association of bot 
was less than one year. Number of worker leaders was as high as fifteen out of 
iwentyone. It is a natural development. Worker-leaders, being in employment 
in the industry with which the union is connected, have little interest and oppor- 
tunity to change their field of work. 


— 
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CAPACITY IN WHICH First ASSOCIATION WAS MADE 

It will be of interest to know the capacity in which the leaders joined the 

union and the position to which they rose. -Did they straightway started their. 

career as an office bearer or did they acquire office alter gaining some experience ? 
The results of this enquiry are presented in table 8 below :— 








Table 8 
Capacity in which No. of outside No. of worker T 

s. , l à otal 

joined. F leaders. leaders. 
Ordinary member j 10 11 
Executive committee |- 5 7 3 6 

member | 

‘Treasurer 1 A 1 2 
Secretary 3 4 2 
. Joint Secretary Į: » 3 3 4 
_ me | , 9 | a j 30 | 9 21 | 30 





No one started his career with presidentship or vice-presidentship. Nearly 
half of the worker leaders and only one outsider started as ordinary members. 
It is very apparent that outsiders generally begin -heir career as office bearers. 


Seven outsiders could become presidents later on. One outsider who 
a joined as Treasurer remained Treasurer. The cther outsidér who started as 
Executive Committee member was working as Secretary. The association 
of both these with the unions was of less than one year. It may be expected 
that in course of time they too can hold president’s office. 


Of the 10 worker leaders who joined.the union as ordinarv members, two 
becarhe members of the executive committee and eight were elected as office 
bearers. These were generally those leaders who had long association with their 
unions. All the three leaders who were in the beginring members of the executive . 
committee were subsequently holding some office. The four secretaries were 
continuing as secretaries or joint secretaries. Treasurer hac become joint. 
secretary. Of the three joint secretaries two had become presidents and one 
remained joint secretary. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE 


A trade union leader should have knowledge and experience of labour | 
and industrial conditions. He can then see the problems in their proper perspec- 
five and bring forth a more reasonable and accommodating. attitude in negotia- 
tions, Eighteen worker leaders were in service and cases of three who were victis, 
mised were pending for decision. ‘Three outsiders had formerly worked in indus- 
trial employment for more than five years and three for less than three years. 


Three leaders had never worked in industry in their life 


EE S JA 
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ARE GENUINE LEADERS LEFT OUT IN ELECTIONS ? 


Trade Union Constitution provides for the election of office bearers and 
members of the executive committee. Chief office bearers are presidents, vice- 


presidents, secretaries, joint secretaries and treasurers. -Office bearers- may be. 


elected directly or indirectly. In direct elections they are elected by the general 
body meéting. In indirect elections the general body first.elects the executive 


committee which in turn elects office bearers. Secretary is the main executive 
. head 


Workers in Agra do not take active interest in trade union affairs and as. 


such there is little or no check on the activities of leaders. Cases of imposition 
. of office bearers from outside are frequent. . True leaders are either left out or 
they do not get proper positión in the union. Four of the outsiders and nine 
of the worker leaders were of opinion that imposition from outside is common. 


Six outsiders and fourteen worker leaders felt that genuine leaders devoted to > 


trade unionism are sometimes left out. ‘These things happen because of pre- 


ssure, influence, manipulations and lack of interest, training and education of 
workers. "Constitutional methods of disciplining leaders like calling explana-: 


tions, moving vote of no confidence, warnings and removal from office are seldom 
used. Generally offences connected with financial transactions, manipulation 


of accounts and embezzlements are taken up more seriously. Some of the leaders — 


also reported the use of rule of thumb methods like social boycott, scoldings and 
beatings at. times 


Important issues and.policy matters are decided by the executive committee 
or the general body. Routine matters are dealt with by office bearers. -In 
practice most of the matters are decided by influential leaders. Sometimes they 
spread out the matter unofficially among members ofthe execütive committee 
and important workers. They study their reactions before taking important 
decisions . | ii 


POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS | : M 

It has often been alleged that there is too much of politics with our unions 
and that the leadership of the labour movement is being supplied by political 
. parties. Political leaders enter trade unions to secure the success of their candi- 
dates in local bodies, assemblies and parliaments by influencing working class 
votes and to spread their ideologies among them. Political affiliations of leaders 
were studied. Five outsiders z.e., 55% of the total were active members of the 
political parties. Four outsiders claimed to be independent. Two of them 
had been prominent political workers but had left their parties due कट 
personal differences. It may be remembered in this connection that many av 


politicians of today. are opportunists and they severe and renew their political 


. contacts according to their convenience. The remaining two independent 
leaders were in the employ of the independent outsider and: had to do their bid- 
ding. It may thus be said that-all the outsiders had associations with political 
parties. | ; 
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Only six i. ¢., 28:57 per cent of the worker leaders were members of the. 
political parties and the rest of them were reported to be independent. In all 
nineteen leaders were independent and eleven had current political affiliations 
Congress and Communist parties had equal number of leaders in the labour 
movement. The affiliation of leaders to different political parties is shown 

, below:— | 


Table 9 





Political affiliation e No. of leaders 


Independent | E | ] 


9 
Congress . | d , 
Communist party 4 
Revolutionary Socialist Party - J 
Swatantra Party 2 


Total ° 80 





५ 


Out of the five outside leaders, who had politieal-affiliations, four were 
members of the Communist party and Revolutionary Socialist Party of India 
Only one,was member of the Congress party. Three worker leaders. were 
members of the Congress party and two of the Swatantra Party. This points 
out that outside leaders had greater leanings towards the left. : | 


It will also be of interest to find out the extent of association of different 
leaders with unions and the way in which they are able to influence the affilia- 
tion of the unions with which they are associated to the central-organisations 
Indian National Congress is associated with the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress. Communist Party with the All-India Trade Union Congress, Praja ` 
Socialist Party with the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and other leftist parties with the 
United Trade Union Congress : 


Nine outsiders had association with sixty eight unions whereas twentyone 
worker leaders had associations with forty unions. Of the nine outsiders, four 
independents were associated with twenty-five unions and the remaining five who 
weresx#eembers of political parties with forty-three unions. Of the twenty-one 
worker leaders, fifteen leaders who did not have any political affiliation were 
cc*.hected with thirty unions and the remaining six who were members of poli- 
tical.parties with ten unions. Outsiders have connections with larger number 
of unions as, compared to worker leaders 


= : 
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| The ‘results of ‘the study of the affiliation of unions with which leaders 
were connected to central unions are set out in the following table:— 

















Table 10- 
tic . N No. of unions |. Affiliation of the unions 
dede ME NOCT CUTE with which leaders were 
ons of leaders leaders aoda Jj Eon acted 
| INT Inde- 
AITUC ~| UTUC | pen- 
j _| UC dent 
A. Outside leaders i ME 
Independent 4 25 4 18 - 3 
Congress Party ] ^ 13 - 13 - ~ 
Communist Party |. 3 20 13. RN - 7 
Revolutionary ^ ||. i | 
Socialist Party l | 10 di. m 3 | 7 E 
Total | 9 | 658 , | 17 | 24 | 7 | -10 
B. Worker Leaders | 
Independent  . 15 30 - 14. 16 
Congress Party EE 6 - _ 4 - Z 
Communist Party l ] 1 - - - 
Swatantra Party 2 3 - 2 - 1 
Total 21 40 Pp 20 | 7 19 





Out of twenty-five unions with which independent outsiders were connected, 
twenty-two unions were affiliated to central organisations. Of the twenty-two 
unions affiliated to central organisations, eigtheen were affiliated to INTUC 
and four to AITUC.. In the worker leader group, 15 independents had connec- 
tions with. thirty unions; fourteen of which were affiliated to INTUC and sixteen 
were independent. 


An analysis of table, 10 makes it. very apparent that affiliation |. of 
unions to central organisations is very much influenced by the political ideolo- 
gies of their leaders. There was not a single case of affiliation to HM8'** no . 
leader came from Praja Socialist Party. Nota single union with which Commu- 
nist leadership was associated was affiliated to a central organisation other than 
AITUC. The same is true of Congress leadership also. Swatantra Party has 
no central union of its own. Many of its members were formerly in the Congress 
party and it is natural that they ` show leanings towards the INTUC.. Only in 


t 


^l 
i r 
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case of R.S.P. leadership we find that some of the unions with which ,it was con- 
nected were affiliated to INTUC. Of course 70 per cent of them were with UTUC. 


`| 


Labour leaders were specifically asked about their opinion on the desirability 
of the affiliation of labour leadership with political parties. Five out of the eleven 
leaders with political affiliations answered in yes. Six, however, fel: that 
it was not necessary and on the contrary it proved; harmful at times ‘to: 
the healthy growth of trade union movement. All the independent leaders 
felt that political affiliation was unnecessary and in most of the cases it proved 
harmful. It is, therefore, , clear that'even political leaders do not consider poli- 
tical affiliations necessary or desirable for trade union growth. 


à 


OFFICES HELD 

One of the methods to assess the hold of outsiders on labour movement is 
the analysis of the offices held by them in the executive committee of unions 
They are laying down..the ‘policies: of the unions, controlling their finances and 
looking after their day to day working. It is also necessary in the interest of 
efficiency of organisation and administration that à single individual should not 
be holding too many.offices in different unions. This is all the» more important 
for outsiders who have their hands full with their routine and professional 
work 


Nine outsiders were holding sixty-seven offices including executive committee 
membership. As against this twenty-one worker leaders were holding only 
forty-one offices including executive committee membership. If we exclude the 
executive committee membership we find that nine outsiders were holding 
fifty-eight offices whereas twenty-one worker leaders were holding thirty-three 
offices. There was not a single outsider who was not associated with some 
office or the other in a union. There were, however, two worker leaders who 
were only members of the executive committee and did not hold any office in 
any union 


Four out of nine outsiders were office bearers in ten or more than ten unions 
whereas there was riot a single worker-leader in this category. Twelve of them 
were office bearers of only one union and four of two unions. Only three worker 
leaders were connected with offices of five unions. This goes to show that out- 
siders are not in a position to devote sufficient time to the unions. with which 
they are connected because of their association with too many unions. They 
have influence and position and hence get elected to different offices in a number 
of unions. The results of this study are given in ‘table 11. 


er 
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ə oe Table 11 ` 
i d a 
X ow ‘ No. of No. of unions in |No. of worker} No. of uini- 
Office ` outsiders which this office leaders. j|-ons in which 
d | | : was held. | : | this office 
| db ME d was held 
President » T 27 5 6 
Vice-President 4 9 ] ~ i 
Secretary `» 4 1] - 9- 14 
Joint Secre-ary 3 | 9 " 9 
Treasurer: °" 2 2 3 Ez 
Executive Comm- 5 9. 6 8 


ittee membership. . T e 


President ; 


Seven out of the nine outsiders were presidents in-twenty-seven unions 
One of them was president in 13 unions and another in four unions. Five of the 
nine outsiders were presidents of two or more than two'unions. Only five out 
cf the twenty-one worker-leaders were presidents. Four of them were presidents 
of only one union and one was president of two unions. In all five worker leaders 
were president of six unions. l 


Vice-President: — m 

Four outsiders were presidents in nine unions. One of them was Vice- 
President of five unions and another of two unions. The remaining two were 
vice-presidents of one union each. Only one out of twenty-one worker leaders 


was vice-president of only one union. 


Secretary : ह - 
Four cutsiders were secretaries in eleven unions. One,of them was secretary 
in as many as five unions. Nine worker.leaders were secretaries in fourteen 
unions. Two of them were secretaries in three unions and one was- secretary 
of two unioas.: The rest were secretaries of only one union. 


X 


Fant Secretary 


Three outsiders were joint secretaries of nine unions. One held ‘this 
orice im five unions. Seven.worker leaders were joint secretaries of nine unions. 
Cut of them five were holding this office in only one union and the remaining 


two in two unions. E 


^ 5 = 
Treasurer : 
Only two outsiders and three worker leaders were treasurers. Each of 


them were treasurer of only one union. It appears that this office is coveted by 
neither of them. ४ i 


“= 
i | 
Y alagi 
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Membership of Executive Committee | 


Five outsiders were members of the executive committee of nine unions 
without holding any post in them. ‘Two of them Had this office in two unions, 
one in three unions and two in one union. Six worker leaders came. in this cate- 
sory, two of them were members of the executive committee of two unions and 
the remaining four of one union. 


It will be thus clear that outsiders hold important positions and dominate 
the labour movement. Workers are holding less important posts.' They too 
may be working in many unions under the guidance and influence of important 
outsiders. Some of the worker-leaders, however, reported that a few cf the 
unions—of course their number is very small—are being exclusively managed by 
workers without the help of outsiders. . l i 

TIME DEVOTED TO TRADE Union Work | 

Time devoted to trade union work has important bearing on its efficiency 

of management. Ifa union is to function properly, it is necessary that persons 

in charge of it should give sufficient time to its affairs. They should be able to 

maintain contacts with workmen and look after their complaints and griev- 

ances. Negotiations and discussions should not be carried in: a hurried way. 

For their.proper conduct, union leaders and officials should be able to 
devote ‘suitable time. 


Two outsiders and sixteen worker leaders were of opinion that time devoted 
by them is sufficient for trade union work and as such it was not necessary for 
hem to give more time. Out of these two outsiders one was connected with 
only one union and on an average spent fifteen minutes per day on its work 
- The other leader spent eight hours per day in union work and he was connected 
with thirteen unions. His average time per union comes to thirty-eight minutes 
Four out of the five workers who felt that time devoted by them for trade union 
work was not sufficient were spending about one hour: per, day per union 


Nine outsiders were connected with sixty-eight unions and they were in all 
devoting sixty-eight hours per day to trade union work. The average time 
per union comes’to about one hour per day andthe average time given to trade 
union work per outsider to seven hours and thirty-six minutes., Twenty-one 
workers were spending in total 634 hours per day for the work of thirty-seven . 
unions with which they were connected. The average time per worker leader ` 
comes to three hours per day and the average time per union to one hour and 
forty-three minutes 


Distribution of leaders on the basis of hours of work devoted to union work 
is given in table 12 


+ 
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Table 12 








LIE X hours | No of outsider | No. of unions  [No. of worker| No. of uni- 















of work per day leaders with which ass- leaders ons with 
sociated. which asso- 
ciated. 
Lessthan =| 1 1 2 2 
l [ 4 .3 6 
2 ] 4 6 8 
3 ] 3 ] ] 
4 - - 5 5 
5 - - ] 3 
6 - - 2 7 
7 - - ., ~ . - 
8 2 19 i 
9 = - = i - 
10 i 14 mus - 
More than 10 |- 2 v 23 
MÀ | ————— i. | 
: Total ZEE * 68 — 21. 7 37 





An analysis of the above table shows that outsiders are generally not able. 


to give m-sre.than one hour per day per union. Forty-five out of sixty-eight unions 
‘ come in tais category. © Workers are able to give more than one hour per union. 
Number «f such unions is as high as twenty-nine out of thirty-seven. The maxi- 
mum tims devoted per union per day in case of outsiders is | hour and 43 minutes 


whereas maximum time devoted per union per day by worker leader is four 


hours. 


Two things are apparent, Firstly worker leaders are able to devote more 
time per anion. ‘This is because the number of unions with which they are con- 
nected is considerably less as compared with outsiders. Secondly among the 
outsiders there are five persons who are spending eight or more than eight hours 
per day © trade union work. "These: are obviously full timers having financial 
interests n union work. They are associated with as many as 56 out of sixty- 
eight unions. 


NEED FOR WHOLE TIME WORKERS 


A -losely connected question is whether trade union work requires part- - 


timers or full timers. Two outsiders and- seven worker leaders were of the’ opi- 
nion thar trade union work should be part-timers’ job. Four outsiders and twelve 
worker leaders felt that the work should be taken up by full-timers. ‘Three 
outsiders and two worker-leaders thought that the main functionaries should be 
whole time workers and the rest should be part-timers. ‘They wanted a comp- 
romise co the two. The majority view is that union work needs the services of 
persons “vho may devote full time to it if unions are to. develop on proper lines. 


i 
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l FINANCIAL INTERESTS ' 

It will be of considerable interest to study the financial relations of the 
leaders with their unions. One-third ofthe outsiders and one worker leader 
1.€., 4.7 per cent of the total worker leaders were getting financial help from the 
unions. Beside them, one outsider and one worker leader were getting financial 
help from the political parties controlling unions. Three outsiders were also 
charging for services from individual members. There was no worker leader 
in this category. Thus in all nine out of thirty leaders, i.e., 30 per cent of the total 
are getting monetary benefit from union work. Seven out of nine outsiders 
i.e., 77 per cent have pecuniary interest whereas only two out of twenty-one worker 
leaders :.e., less than 10 per cent came in this category. It thus becomes clear 
that most of the outsiders are in the labour movement not exclusively for their 
love of union work but because it pays them. Worker leaders may be said to be 
motivated more by the spirit of sacrifice and service. 


The above conclusion is also borne out by the study. of a related question as 
to how many of the leaders were giving financial help to unions in some form 
or the other. Five outsiders and sixteen worker leaders came in this class. Two 
outsiders and thirteen worker leaders reported that sometimes they were not 
recovering from the union funds expenses incurred by them for union work. The 
financial support given by them was indirect. 


TRADE UNION Work : Honorary or PAID 


All the outsiders and 16 out of the 21 worker leaders were in favour of paid 
leaders. They did not favour honorary leaders. Two outsiders and 6 worker 
leaders, however, felt that the amount paid to them should be called honorarium. 
It will give them better status. They had apprehensions that they may other- 
wise be treated as paid servants of union. Arguments in favour of paid leader- 
ship are: Leadership will be freed from ‘financial worries. This will enable 
them to devote more time and render carefree service. Paid leaders will take 

ore interest and feel greater sense of duty and responsibility. It will contri- 
bute to efficient working of unions. Payment will be an incentive for the rank 
and file interested in trade unionism to come up and thus leadership will be 
provided from within. Arguments against are: Union funds do not permit 
payment; spirit of service will disappear, leaders will be treated as paid servants 
and their prestige will be lowered. Paid workers and leaders will stabilise and 
improve union funds. Trade union development has passed that stage when 
it could depend on part time honorary or temporary workers. ‘This is a feeling 
shared both by union and outside leadership as the study reveals. 


"The union officer need not be actually working for his livelihood in the 
industry with which the union is connected. It is not suggested that he should 
not have industrial or work experience. A worker after full day’s work has little 
time or energy for the office duties. The union matters impose heavey demand 
on the workers time and it is desirable both morally and in the union interest 


that such work should be paid for. Moreover, a full time officer of a union 
e | 
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paid out or union funds can be completely independent of the employers’ in- 
fluence ar.d will be'in a better position to protect the interest of the union and its 
members. It is idle to expect that an employee dependent for his living on 
management will display sufficient independence in bargaining with his em- 
ployers and: not succum to their influence and pressure. i | 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Trade unions have an importarit role to play in the settlement of grievances 
of industrial workers, collective disputes and promotion ‘of healthy labour 
management relations. The success of the union ‘in this respect will depend to.a 
very great extent on the attitude and approach of persons at the helm of its 
afiairs. it becomes, therefore; necessary to study this aspect of trade union 
leadership in Agra city. Trade unions in Agra generally follow the following 
method for settlement of grievances and disputes. | 

Cornplaints from workers may be received orally or on loose papers. 

Some union also maintain a compiaint book for the purpose. The Secretary 
of the union. will look into its merits and decide in consultation with the presi- 
dent whether the matter should be pursued or not. If. they decide to take up 
the matter, it is discussed with management. In case the matter is not settled 
by mutual discussions, it is referred to State conciliation or adjudication machi- 
nery. Strikes may be declared in case of delay or workers dissatisfaction with 
the awards of courts or tribunals. One of the workers complaints has been 
that disputes in small scale industries or with small employers are generally 
not referred to adjudication and workers employed in these, undertakings are 
at the mercy of employers. The number of workers affected is small. They 
are not vocal and as such they do not get the advantage of adjudication. 
Minor, industrial matters are generally settled by mutual negotiations. 
Matters connected with collective disputes, victimisation, dismissal, reinstate- 
ment, ‘wage rise, retrenchment, working and service conditions are settled 
through conciliation and adjudication. This was the opinion of both the work- 
er leaders and outsiders. The part played by them is brought out in the 
following table :— | ` 
Table 13. 





Total no. of disputes handled | No. of outside | No. of: work- Total 
in the year. leaders er leaders. ao 

Nil ह 4 . 6 
59 and kelow 50 um Nil | 13 13 
51-100 =o 2 2 4 
101-150 x l I 2 
151-200 - : spes — 1 ] 
201-250 l — ] 
251-300 | zd — l 

Above 300 | S M — 2 
‘Total |. 9 a G 2; 30 
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In all 1865 disputes were dealt with by seven outsiders. THe average 
number of industrial disputes handled per outsider comes to 266. As against 
this 15 worker leaders had handled 916 disputes. ‘The average number of in- 
dustrial disputes per worker leader comes to 61. The number’ of outsiders is 
less than half but the number of disputes handled by them is more than four 
times 

Industrial disputes handled by them have been classified below on the 
basis of their success 


~ 





Table 14 
l | " No. handled 
Result of the dispute No. handled by worker Total 
by outsiders leaders. 
Successful ' 920 (28%) 664 (72.48%) 1184 
Partially successful 845 (45.1%) | 157-(17.14%) 1002 
Unsuccessful 500 (26.9%); 85 (9.29%) 585 
In progress ॒ — 10 (1.0995. | 10 
Total | 1865 (100%) | 916 (100.%) | 2781 





Worker leaders had been successful in nearly 3/4 of the disputes whereas 
utsiders succeeded in only 1/4of the cases. Even when we combine the suc- 
cessful and’ partially successful cases, we find that the record of worker-leaders 
is better. The causes of unsuccessful disputes assigned by worker leaders are 
lack of unity, lack of consciousness, obstinate and hostile employers, false notions 
of prestige of management, tardy indifferent and prejudiced state conciliation 
and adjudication machinery, new types of cases, ignorance of labour laws, 
defects in industrial dispute laws, lack of preparation, manipulation and want 
of legal help. The causes of failure of cases handled by outsiders appear to be 
their being overburdened with too many disputes. Some of them were charg- 
ing for services from individual workers and it is likely that with a view to per- 
sonal gain, they took up petty trivial and even wrong cases. Taking up dis- 
putes of workers seems to be one of the easiest methods to win over workers’ 
confidence, increase the union membership and get a permanent footing with 
the rank and file. Some of the leaders also exploit these occasions and use uni- 
ons to promote their personal interest. They resort to strikes to show to em- 
ployers their position of strength and subdue them 


- 


Is industrial unrest necessary for the growth and development of uni- 
onism ? In the past history of Indian Trade Union Movement one notices 
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that memSership of trade unions increased multifold when a dispute was threat- 
ened. ‘Hence the views of leaders on this question were collected. Nearly 
half of the outsiders felt that industrial disputes were necessary for the progress 
of unionism. Among the worker leaders only 2 1. e., less than 20 per cent held 
this view. Most of them felt that it was not the least necessary. On the con- 
trary it was harmful. This shows the vast difference between these two classes . 
of leaders on this issue 


Legal help 


Unions may require legal help in conducting industrial disputes. Six 
outsiders depended on their self study and three took help from other union 
leaders wien need arose. Among the worker leaders, 4 sought help from law- 
yers, four handled disputes through self study, eight depended on other union : 
leaders amd five felt that no legal help was necessary. Majority of labour 
leaders do not take help from lawyers. They depend on themselves and other 
union leaders. It may be mentioned here that there are some restrictions on the 
parties urder the Industrial Disputes Law for representing their cases through 
legal practitioners in conciliation and adjudication proceedings. 


Victimisateon : 


On: of the methods used by anti-union employers to put down unionism 
ds victimisation. It takes the form of harassment and punishment of workers 
taking active interest in union affairs. Such workers may be transferred to low 
paid or Fard jobs, charge-sheeted, suspended or dismissed. In some cases they 
may be even beaten or threatened through hired goondas or implicated in 
false cases. Thirty leaders reported 876 cases of victimisation during the last 


two year:. Nearly half of the worker leaders had been victimised during their 
service period. 


Labour lezder-employer relationship : 


Maintenance of industrial peace depends on the relationship between 
employers and labour leaders. If relationship is good and the approach is of 
accommedation and understanding even important industrial disputes can be 
settled tc the satisfaction of both parties. If relations are hostile; even minor 
differences get magnified and chances of success are minimised. Two out- 
siders resorted that their relations with employers were Cordial. .One had 
hostile relations. Relationship of six was neither cordial nor hostile. Fourteen 
worker leaders had cordial relations. -Six felt that their relationship was neither 
of hostibty nor of cordiality. Only one described his relationship as hostile. 
This analysis shows that worker leaders have miore satisfactory relationship 
with emoloyers. All the leaders except two felt that ideal leader-employer . 
relationsaip should be based on cordiality. Only one outsider and one worker 
leader fzvoured hostile relationship 
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Relationship of leaders with rank and file : - | e 


A labour leader to be really effective should know not only labour and 
industrial matters but also the men whom he has to lead. He should under- 
stand their fears, hopes, aspirations, ambitions, weaknesses, strengths, limi- 
tations, attitudes, approaches and values. He should be conversant with their 
practical problems and their social and economic backgrounds. He should 
be able to look at the problems from their angle. He should be able to assess 
their reactions and convince themi. Plans and policies should not be super- 
imposed but formulated and evolved with the help of the rank and file. Party 
and group policies should be completely eliminated and issues should be judged 
on merit. A leader should be able to discipline his followers and pull them 
up when he feels that they have erred. Mention may specially be made of one 
difficulty experienced by inside leaders in this respect. "They are likely to sober 
down and behave in a more responsible way after their election to office. "Their 
fellow workers judge them critically. They may feel that their man has lost 
his former fervour, that he is assuming airs and in some cases even the charge 
that he has been won over by the management may be made against him. 


Methods used by leaders to keep their contact with the rank and file are 
gate, corner, mohalla and general meetings, distribution of leaflets and hand- 
bills, press notes, circulars, approach through departmental representatives of 
unions and personal contact of the office bearers. 


Labour leaders— labour. department: relations : 


Very often unions approach the State conciliation and adjudication 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. The relationship between the unions 
and labour department officers should be satisfactory. Unions should feel 
' that they have been treated fairly and justice has been done to them. Three 
outsiders and five worker leaders reported cordial relations with the officers of 
the labour department. Six outsiders and ten worker leaders felt that their 
relations were normal. They were neither hostile nor cordial Four worker 
leaders, however, felt that their relations were hostile. Two worker leaders had 
no experience in this matter. On the whole outsiders have better relations 
with the State labour department. 
Mutual Relationship of leaders : 


Differences and rivalry among leaders stand in the way of the progress 
of unions. Cooperation and coordination among different unions of the city 
and among different unions in the same industry will give strength to the labour 
movement. Local labour may be having some common problems which can 
be solved in a better way if unions put up a united front. Leaders can exchange 
notes and experience which will be to their mutual benefit. Personal relations 
. among leaders are reported to be cordial generally but political differences 
prevent them from forging unity and joint pursuit of common interests. Of 
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course thers are personal grudges among them. Three coutsiders and thir- 
teen worker leaders described their relation with other leaders as cordial. One 
outsider and six worker leaders reported that relations were bitter. Five out- 
siders and rwo worker leaders reported them to be ‘neutral’. Both cordiality 
and hostility are more marked among worker leaders. Relationship of leaders - 
among themselves requires considerable improvement 


Seven outsiders and thirteen worker leaders reported that they meet other 
leaders occasionally for exchange of views, for seeking help and for organising 
demonstrations. Crisis in industry, pressing common problems, observance 
of certain days of national and internatonal importance like Independence day 
and May Day are important factors which bring them together. 


The main grounds of differences among leaders are desire for leadership, 
personal gradges, personal ambitions, love of power, financial interests, politi- 
cal ideologies and decisions regarding laying down of policies and their 
execution. Differences are sometimes settled by pursuasion in private and 
personal conversations and through mediation of common friends. Energy of 
leaders which could be utilised for. betterment and strengthening of unions is 
being wasted away on account of their differences. 


| ADVANTAGES 

P ti 

Assocation of outsiders with labour movement has certain advantages. 
In the earlier stages they had to take the initiative in organising workers in order 
to protect :hem from exploitation. Conditions have changed now but some 
persons continue to advocate that connections with outsiders are in the interest 
of workers and unions. Outsiders can put the workers’ case before manage- 
ment boldly without fear of victimisation. As some of them hold influential 
positions ir many unions, they can bring about better coordination among 
various unions and put up a united front. They are not afraid of the powerful 
clutches of employers as they are not dependent on them 


Outsiders are mostly from political parties and they generally have status, 
esteem and place in public life. They are skilled in the art of conversation, 
pursuasion and convincing. They have experience of organising and manag- 
ing associations. Outsiders, when they happen to belong to the ruling party - 
.can also arrange for early disposal of matters from government offices. Most 
of the worzer leaders felt that outsiders are serving a useful purpose. Only 
three of them were of the opinion that outsiders’ association does not bring any 
benefit to the movement 


EMPLOYERS’ OBJECTION TO OUTSIDERS : 


Employers have objected to the association of outsiders with trade unions. 
Their opposition is all the more pronounced when unions are led by workers : 
who have been dismissed by them. Dismissed employees are-whetted in their A 
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actions more by a sense of their own grievance than by a desire for workérs 
welfare and good of the union. Employers do not want to deal with such work- 
ers. In fact they want to prevent them from rising to a position of influence in 
unions. Employers’ desire is very natural and intelligible | 

Employers’ objections very often emanate from their expectaton and 
experience that the executive formed exclusively from among the workers will 
be docile, weak and submissive. Workers may also bé wori over by promises 
of gain and profit. | x» ॐ d 


DISADVANTAGES 

Association of outsiders has not always been advantageous. Following 
disadvantages have been pointed out in particular | 

l. Outsiders are not conversent with industrial and labour matters. 
They have no or little realisation of the difficulties of industry and their imper- 
fect, inadequate and at times even wrong knowledge stands in the way of settle- 
ment of disputes. : 

2. It encourages dependency of workers on outside help and prevents 
the growth and development of leadership from within. 

3. It leads to exploitation of workers for political purposes. Outsiders 
have generally association with some political party. Some of them may be 
in the labour field for the. purpose of giving strength to their political parties. 
It may very well happen that if the interest of unions and potwjcal parties clash 
they may betray the cause of the labour movement for the benefit of their party. 
Service of labour is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end which is the 
promotion of parties’ interest. 

4. Outsiders are also found to be interested in labour movement for the 
purpose of earning their livelihood. Such persons are naturally more inter- 
ested in their personal gains than the unions with which they are associated 
For them it is a means of support and maintenance. : They are at times found 
misguiding workers, causing group rivalries and manipulating factions ‘to keep 
their leadership safe. Their interests lie in keeping the workers ignorant and 
in not enlightening them so that their hold over them may continue. They 
may make clandestine agreements with employers and let the. workers down. 
Such persons may by described as ‘careerists’ in the field of labour movement. 

5. There is also the fear of misuse of union funds. ; 

6. Workers who have been dismissed or against whom severe discipli- 
nary measures have been taken by management. are, guided in the conduct of 
trade union affairs by their desire to avenge and teach the employers a good 
lesson i s 


i n *k 4 * X hd af 
DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF WORKER'S LEADERSHIP 


No one will dispute the desirability of leadership of the labour movement 
being supplied by workers themselves. There are certain difficulties which | 
stand in the way of the development of leadership from among the rank and file. 


"d 
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Worker leaders pointed out the following difficulties in particular in this 
connection :— i 
I Workers, even when genuinely interested in union work, do not find 
time for active participation. After full day's work and their occupation with 
domestic duties they are completely exhausted and are left with no leisure. 

2. Workers are afraid of victimisation. Most of the employers are 
reported to be vindictive’ They do not like unions and wish to obstruct union- 
isation by putting obstacles in their way. Fellow employers will not engage 
a man who carries with him the stigma of dismissal. In these days of unem- 
ployment the dismissed employee will find it almost impossible to get another 
job. Unions are weak and cannot protect them from victimisation. Liti- 
gation is expensive which workers can not afford. They have no savings to pull 
them through the period of unemployment and to meet legal expenses. They 
do not know their privileges in labour laws. The existing laws are defective and 
do not give him adequate protection in this respect. 


3. Labour is ignorant and unconscious of its rights. Workers are fatalis- 
tic and accept things for granted. | 

4.' Workers are uneducated and have no or little training in leadership, 
organisation and administration. Almost nothing has been done by trade unions 
of Agra to make up for this deficiency. Some of them were irregularly holding 
discussions, debates, lectures and study circles for this purpose. These things 
were done veryaphazardly and infrequently and hence have not been very 
beneficial. A few attempts were reported where promising worker leaders were 
picked up and given special instructions in labour laws and functioning of trade 
unions. । । 

We may conclude by summarising that outsiders continue to play a very 
important role in the trade unions of Agra. Leadership from among the working 
classes is gradually coming up. It will, however, take a fairly long time for them 
to effectively replace the outsiders. Jt is desired by all that workers should 
supply leadership to the movement. Ccnscious and sustained efforts should be 
made in this direction. Need for worker’s education and training and full 
protection of workers engaged in union work from victimisation can hardly 
be overemphasized. Industrial disputes law should be modified and state 
labour machinery improved to ensure that workers are not harassed or punished 
because of their union sympathies. Number of unions with which a person 
can be connected should be restricted. There should be effective check on the 
activities of outsiders. Activities of opportunists and careerists should be speci- 
ally watched. All this cannot be done through legislation alone. The best 
safeguard in this direction is an enlightened and educated working class. Our 
labour has sufficient intelligence to distinguish between good and bad leaders 
" if they are made aware of this problem. ‘They have ability and very good mater- 
ial for leadership can be drawn from them. They require proper opportunities 
support and guidance for development. Responsibility rests squarely. on state, 
unions and all those leaders who are genuinely interested in handing over leader- 
snip of the labour movement to the working classes of the country. ३ 
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आगरा की लोक-गायकी का " 


[ प्रस्तुत अनुसंबात आगरा के लोक-काव्य का भाषा वैज्ञांनिक aeaa विषय पर किया 
जा रहा है| भौगोलिक दृष्टि से प्रस्तुत अनुसंधान का क्षेत्र आगरा नगर तक ही सीमित रवखा 
गया है। | 


| यह क्षेत्रीय अनसंधान का _ विषय है, और हिंन्दी भाषा तथा साहित्य में एक नवीन अन- 

संधान है । श्रभी तक हिन्दी में श्रन्‌संधान का क्षेत्र सीमित ar लेकिन अब नवीन areal का 
जन्म हो रहा है। हिन्दी में क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान की नई धारा का जन्म अभी. हाल में ही Fars 
एक सीमित निर्चित क्षेत्र मे जाकर utu. सूचनाओं और सामग्रियों का परिपूर्ण तथा समग्र 
संकलन करना क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान के अन्तर्गत जाता है। wry इसी क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान को निम्न 
कारणों से महत्व दिया जा रहा है।. — 


१. वैज्ञानिकता यह चाहती है कि यथार्थ और तथ्य को ही अनुसंधान का विषय बनाया 
जाय। l 

२, इन यथार्थों और तथ्यों का चूड़ान्त ग्रन्‌संघान होना चाहिये, जिससे अनुसंधात द्वारा 
उद्घाटित ज्ञान में किसी भी प्रकार का दोष और कमी यथा संभव न रह जाये | 

३. प्रत्येक ज्ञान-विज्ञान को मल भूमि कोई न कोई होती ही है, श्रतः. उससे अनुसंधाता 
का घनिष्ठ परिचय यों भी अपेक्षित है । 

इनके भ्रतिरिक्त कुछ uer बातें भी हँ-- 

(१) साँस्कृतिक तथ्यों का प्रकाशन--किसी देश, या cara के सांस्कृतिक तथ्यों और 
चेतना के उदघाटन में क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान का बहुत महत्व है । अनुसंधित्सु उस क्षेत्र में पहुँच कर 
"Web के वास्तविक सांस्कृतिक तथ्यों परू प्रकाश डालता है। | 
(3) क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान से वहाँ के मानव व्यापार और व्यवहारों का चित्र स्पष्ट 
होता है । | 
(3) क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधात दे वहाँ के मानव-मने की कार्य करने वाली प्रवृत्ति कां उद्घाटन _ 
होता है। | 
क्षेत्रीय अनुसंधान से उस क्षेत्र की वास्तविक स्थिति का अध्ययन प्रस्तुत किया जाता है। 
` वहां अनुमान का कोई स्थान नहीं । इसीलिए इस नई धारा के महत्व को ध्यान में रख कर इसको 


ब T 
p हुत अंपनाया जा रहा है । 
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[An Nhropology] नृवंश विज्ञान, [Sociology] समाज विज्ञान, [Floklore- 
stics) tar weer, (Linguistics) भाषा विज्ञात mfa विषयों के लिए क्षेत्रीय अनु- 
संधान न केवल FATT ही है वरन्‌ श्रनिवार्य भी है । 


क्षेत्रीय x N लोक साहित्य के विभिन्न तथ्यों का उद्घाटन किया जाता है । बिना 
क्षेत्र में गए सामग्री का संकलन कठिन है । इसी प्रकार लोक-भाषा के अध्ययन में भी क्षेत्रीय 


अनुसंघान की परम आवश्यकट्री अनुभव की जाती है । 


AIT नगर में भी कई प्रकार के लोक-काव्य प्रचलित हैं । प्रस्तुत श्रतृसंधान का उद्देश्य 
आगरे के लोक-कांव्य रचयिताओं की प्रतिभा का प्रकाल में लाना है साथ-साथ उस काव्य के शब्द 
और स्वर दोनों के यथार्थ महत्व को भी जानने का प्रयत्न करना है । लोक-काव्य की तुलना शास्त्रीय 
काव्य से करना है। साथ-साथ लोकगायकों Are काव्य-रचयिताओ्रों और संयोजकों के योगदान 
का भी मूल्यांकन करना ग्रभीष्ट है । इस लोक-क्षेत्रीय काव्य परम्परा का सामान्य निरूपण करना 


Fert ow 


| यहाँ का लोक-काव्य संगीत की लय, तान और धून में जकड़ा हुआ है । इसलिए इस लोक- 
काव्य के लिए लोक-गायकी दब्द का भी प्रयोग किया जासकता है । | 


अनुसंधान योग्य क्षेत्र की पात्रता BIT में है, इसमें सन्देह नहीं । आगरा 'ताज' सदश 
ऐतिहासिक, अनुपम एत्र भव्य भवनों के लिय तो सर्व विख्यात है ही । साथ-साथ यह नगर अपने 
उत्कृष्ट साहित्य, अनूठी कला एवं सरस और सुमधुर संगीत के क्षेत्र में भी कम विख्यात. नहीं । 
‘ag नगर साहित्य और संगीत के क्षेत्र में सदेव भ्रग्रगण्य रहा है भ्रागरा को एसी विभूतियों 
को जन्म देने और पोषित करने का सौभाग्य प्राप्त है जिनका साहित्य और संगीत में विशिष्ट 
स्थान है । भहाकवि सूर, कविवर बोधा, लल्लूलाल जी, राजा लक्ष्मर्णसह, श्रीधर पाठक, 
सत्यनारायन कविरत्न, मिर्जा गालिब, मियां नजीर जसी विभूतियाँ इसी आगरा की दैन है। 
आज भी आगरा में उनकी सेवायें और परम्पराये विद्यमान हैं संगीत और गायकियों के क्षेत्र 
भी, आगरा पूव-काल से ही विख्यात है। आगरा में उत्कृष्ट शास्त्रीय गायकियों की अपेक्षा लोक- 
गायकियों की मात्रा भी TAT है | 


किसी भी देश की सामान्य जनता अपने वातावरण तथा रुचि के ग्रनसार विनोद के 
साधन gg लेती है । पठित समाज के सदृश अपठित Mix श्रद्धपठित समाज में भी प्रभावशाली व्यक्ति 
होते रहते हुँ । ये लोग अपने समदाय के अनुरूप साहित्य का सजन करते रहते हैं । इस प्रकार की 
रचनाश्रों को लोक-साहित्य के अन्तर्गत रखा जाता है । इनमें जन जीवन की आत्मा का प्रतिबिम्ब 
मिलता है । लोक की काव्य और संगीत अधिक प्रिय है। इसलिए प्रत्येक नगर में ही लोक- 
गायकियों की मात्रा प्रचुर है । पर Gru में तो और भी अधिक । श्रागरा ब्रज भूमि में है 
यह SEG की भूमि था, मध्य युग में यह भारत का ही केन्द्र हो गया था ।-इन कारणों से यहाँ 
के इसिहास d ही नहीं लोकसाहित्य में भी wd पर wd जमे हो सकते है । 


“आगरा नगर में लोक-गायकियों के विभिन्न अखाड़े स्थापित हैँ । ये गायकियाँ qui 
रूप से ग्रव्यवसायिक है । इतका आयोजन केवल मनोरंजन. के लिए होता है न कि घन अर्जन 
के लिए । इन गायकियों की अपनी परम्परा है | अपनी निजी टेकनीक. है । 
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आगरा नगर में मुख्यतः निम्न लोक-गायकियाँ प्राप्त है । 


(१) चौबोला-गायकी 

(3) ख्याल-गायकी 

(३) भजन-जिकड़ी-गायकी 
(v) रसिया-गायको 

(५) भजन-सामाच्य-गायकी | 
(६) विभिन्न (मल्हार, होली, कव्वाली, ग्राल्हा श्रादि । ) 





उपयूक्त लोक-गायकियों म॑ से हमने अपने अनुसंधान का विषय :-- | 


चौबोला गायकी 

ख्याल--गायकी, 

रसिया--गायकी 

भजन जिकड़ी --गायकी 
तक ही सीमित tear है, इन गायकियों की परम्परा, उसका जन्म और विकास के साथ-साथ भाषा 
अध्ययन प्रस्तुत का करना हमारा मुख्य उद्देश्य है। 


प्रस्तुत अनुसंधान को ऊपर ब्ताई गई कार्य प्रणाली के ग्रनुसार किया गया है | 


१. सामग्री का संकलन--सामग्री संकलन की विभिन्न प्रणाक्खिद्धां gi हमने तीन 
प्रणालियाँ भ्रपनाई है । 


(१) प्रश्नमाला से । (देखिये-परिशिष्ट) 
(२) प्रत्यक्ष दर्शन ate अवण से । 
(3) यन्त्रो के द्वारा संकलन से । 
विश्लेशण -- 
सामग्री के आधार पर उनका विश्लेषण करके सामान्य परिणाम पर पहुंचा गया है । 
प्रस्तुतीकरण 
अपने विश्लेषण के आधार पर यह पत्र (Paper) प्रस्तुत किया जा रहा है 
प्रत्येक गायकी का सम्बन्ध खाडे से होता है । प्रश्न यह है कि अखाड़ा क्या है ? 
ग्रखाड़ा 


अखाड़े का कई ST A प्रयोग होता है । यह कोशों में दिये गये इस शब्द के fafaa 
mal से प्रकट होता है। यहाँ दो कोशों से उद्धरण दिये जा रहे dd 


अखाड़ा--संज्ञा Fo | do MATS Mo श्रकखभ्राडो | 
संज्ञा, Wasa | | 


(१) वह स्थान'जो मल्लब॒द्ध के लिए बना हो । कुश्ती लड़ने व कसरत करने के लिए 
बनाई हुई चौखूटी जगह । जहाँ मिट्टी खोद कर मुलायम कर दी जाती Rd 
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S की साम्प्रदायिक मण्डली । जमायत । जैसे निरंजनी और नरायनी का 


तमाशा दिन वालों और गाने बजाने वालों की मण्डली | जमायत 4 जमावड़ा | 
दल, उदाहरधा-आज पटेबाजों के दो अखाड़े निकले | 


(yi सभा, wt, मजलिस, रंगभूमि, रंगशाला, नृत्यशाला, श्रखाड़ा, परियों का 
अखाड़ा । AE | 


* 


(६ मदान, आंगन । -. 


हिन्दी शब्द सागर AR १ 
„ 1 Farah पु०। | 
(१) वह स्थान जो कुइती लड़ने के लिए बना हो और जहाँ थोड़े बहुत श्रादमी इकट्ठे: 
रहते हों | 
(२) तमाशा करने, या लकड़ी खेलने वालों कां दंगल । 
(३) साधुओ्रों की सभा। `. | 
(६) wx (x) मजलिस (६) रंगभूमि, रंगशाला (७) नृत्यशाला, 
(5) weg, (६) आँगन, (१०) मैदान । | | 


( हिन्दी विश्व कोश - भाग १, अंक १ ) 


gq उल्लेखों से यह विदित होता है कि wae का अर्थ बहुत ही व्यापक' है । इसकी 
व्पृत्पत्ति Cera e! से मानी गई है। इसमें 'वाट' शब्द के कारण Wars का स्थान. विशेष से 
सम्बन्धित sat चाहिए । फिर इसके अर्थ में परिवर्तन हुआ श्रौर यह उस विशेष व्यक्ति समह के 
लिए भी शाने लगा जो उस स्थान पर किसी अभ्यास में सम्मिलित होते रहे एसे अखाड़ों का 
सन्बन्ध एक T€ के द्वारा होता रहा और उस US के समस्त चले, गुरु सहित श्रखाड़ा कहा जाने 
` लगा re का श्रर्थ Gat खेलने की गोट होता है। पूर्वकाल में जश्रा, खेलने के स्थान होते थे । 
सम्भवतः बही श्रश्नवाट कहलाते थे । वहीं से चलकर यह शब्द विस्तृत श्रर्थ देने लग गया । किन्त 
इसका मुख्य aa हिन्दी में प्राकर 'मल्लविद्या' के स्थानों से सम्बन्धित हो गया । इस “मल्लविद्या” 
के शब्दों वा, श्रथ-विस्तार से, प्रयोग संगीत मे होने लगा | श्रखाड़ा, उस्ताद, खलोफा तथा 
` दंगल एवं cure आदि सभी मल्लविद्या विषयक gi 


mare के निर्माण में दो तत्व है । 
(१) विशेष स्थान, (२) विशेष गरु सम्प्रदाय । 


Tu: यह वह स्थान होता है, जहाँ पर लोक सामहिक रूप सें गरु था. उस्ताद के शिष्य रूप 
में एकत्रिव होकर सामूहिक रूप मे कोई अभ्यास करते हुँ । इन गायकियों के wars] मे, उनके 
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संदस्य सामूहिक रूप से एकत्रित होकर गायन का अभ्यास करते Fl इस श्रभ्यास मे, त्रुटियों को 
दूर करके सही पद्धति अपनाने पर बज्ञ देते हुँ । अखाड़े में निम्न सदस्य होते हूँ । 


गुर 








मुख्य di शिष्य 
गायक । us x EM 
अखाड़े के संस्थापक को मुख्य रूप से गरु माना जाता है। साधारणतः गुरु गायन, शायरी 
(काव्य) और प्रबन्ध में प्रवीण होटा है, जो अपने farai को गायन, भ्रभिनय और प्रबन्ध में 
सही रूप से निर्देश दे सके । गुरु अखाड़े में सबसे अधिक पुजनीय होता है-। प्रायः अखाड़े का नाम प्रथम 
गुरुके नाम पर चलता है । अधिकतर गुरु का आसन (गद्दी) उसके वंशज को मिलती हैं । परन्तु' 
कहीं-कहीं यह गद्दी गूरु के साथ समाप्त हो जाती हूँ । केवल प्रथम qu ही गृरुहोता है। उसके 
बाद अखाड़े का काम किसी योग्य furem को सौंपा जाता है । यह प्रमूख संचालक या मुख्य संचा- 
- लक कहलाता है.। प्रमुख संचालक को वे समस्त अधिकार, जो गुरु को प्राप्त हैं, प्राप्त होते ORO 

वह नये शिष्य बना सकता है। गायन, प्रबन्ध और अभिनय में निर्देश देता है । 


शिष्प-- T3 | 

गर्‌ अपने अखाड़े के लिए चार प्रकारं के शिष्य चनता है । 

(१) प्रबन्धक--गुरु अखाड़े म प्रबन्ध करने वाले सदस्यों की भर्ती उनकी प्रबन्ध योग्यता देख- 
कर कर लेते हैँ इनको केवल प्रबन्ध कार्य जसे. मंच-निर्माण, वस्त्राभषणों 
को एकत्रित करना, जनता के asa का प्रबन्ध आदि ही दिया जाता है। 
गायकों और जनता की सुविधा का पूर्ण ध्यान रखते gl प्रत्येक प्रकार का 
प्रबन्ध इनके ऊपर निर्भर है। प्रबन्धक सदस्य 'सुविधानुसार अपने कार्य का 
वितरण कर लेते हैँ । प्रत्येक दृष्टि से उचित प्रबन्ध करने का प्रयत्न करते हैं 
ताकि अखाड़े का अपयश न हो। गायन से उनका कोई. सम्बन्ध नहीं 
होता । 


(3) गायक--ये सदस्य अखाड़े के मुख्य. सदस्य. माने जाते हूँ इनकी कुशलता पर अखाड़े 
की प्रशंसा निभेर रहती है । गरु मख्यतः गायन की योग्यता देखकर इन 
सदस्यों को अपना शिष्य बनाता है। स्वर और व्यक्तित्व के अनुसार गुरु 
उन्हें गायन का अभ्यास कराता है । ये सदस्य किसी अन्य अखाड़े में गायन 
नहीं कर सकते | केत्रल 'दंगल' के अवसर पर ही दूसरे अखाड़े में गा 
सकते gi | 9 = | 


(3) वाद्यकार--वाद्यकार भी wars के सदस्य बनाये जाते हैं| परन्तु ये दूसरे अखाड़े के द्वारा 
मांगे जा सकते हें। प्रायः जो व्यक्ति श्रारकेस्ट्रा पर नियंत्रण रखता है, म्यूजिक 
मास्टर कहलाता है i "E 
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aera (खर्ल ह्री)--अध्यक्ष (खलीफा) wars द्वारा सम्मानित शिष्य होते Ti गुरु जब किसी 

सदस्य की गायन या प्रबन्ध को योग्यता से प्रभावित हो जाता है तो वह 
S को, अखाड़े में 'दंगल' का आयोजन करके, खलीफा पद देकर 
VIA EDS रूप से सम्मानित करते हैं। एक अखाड़े में कई श्रध्यक्ष हो 
सकते av 






परम्परानुसार गुरु क आसन उसका वंशज लेता है, परन्तु यदि वह गायकी में अधिक 
रुचि नहीं waar तो वहाँके ज्येष्ठ अध्यक्ष को, अखाड़े का मुख्य संचालक बनाया जाता है जो 
ग्रखाड़े का मंचालन करते हैं । | 


दंगल और उसका श्रायोजन 

uer. शाब्द के सम्बन्ध में कोशों में जो अर्थ दिया है वह यहाँ दिया जाता है । | 
'दंगल' dar do (wie) 

(१ मल्लों का युद्ध । पहलवानों की कुश्ती जो जोड़ बन्द करके हो .भौर जिसमें 
जीतने बाले को इनाम श्रादि मिले । 
अखाड़ा-मल्लयुद्ध का स्थान । मु० दंगल में उतरना--कुश्ती लड़ने के लिए श्रखाड़े 
में आना } 
(३ जमावड़ा, समूह, समाज, जमात, दल | 
prt तावन नित संतन के घर में रति मति सियवर d । 
नितवसंत नित होरी मंगल, | 
जैसी वस्ती तँसोई जंगल, 

दल बादल से जिनके दंगल | / 

qq रटे की भर में। E 
ffo Wo 

जमाना, बाँधना । 

(v बहुत मोटा गदा या तोशक d 


go (क) अहलकार हाथ धोकर सामने बैठ जाते थे । वह दंगल पर रहता था । खाना 
एक बड़ी कुर्सी पर चूना जाता था । 


| (शिवप्रसाद) 
(ख) aad जब छुट्टी पाता तो-किसी बड़े दंगल पर पांव GAT कर लम्बा पड़ा 
जाताथा । . M (शिवप्रसाद) 


| (हिन्दी शब्द सागर) 
(क) पहलवानों की कृश्ती, मल्लयुद्ध | 
(ख) वह स्थान जहाँ पहलवान कुश्ती लड़ते F । अखाड़ा | 
(T) समूह, जमात, दल। 
(m) बहुत मोटा तोशक | , 
(हिन्दी विश्व कोश से) 
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कोशों के उक्त उद्धरणों- से स्पष्ट है कि 'दंगल' का मूल अर्थ वस्तुत: Ix का जोड़ या 
पारस्परिक प्रतियोगिता है। यह शब्द मल्ल या पहलवानी अखाड़े से संगीत sagar के लिए 
लिया गया है । 


अखाड़े के किसी सदस्य को उसके गायन और प्रबन्ध कौशल [ प्रसन्त होकर जब गुरु या 
मुख्य संचालक, उसे अध्यक्ष का पद देना चाहते है तो वे 'दंगल' का finn करते हुँ AX उसमें 
सार्वजनिक रूप में शिष्य को creme की पगड़ी बाँध कर सम्मान भुटान करते हें। दंगल का 
ग्रायोजन इस प्रकार किया जाता है | 


इलायची भेजना--- 

दंगल का आयोजन के लिए, उस गायकी के समस्त श्रखाड़ों को एक एक इलायची भेजी 
जाती है। इलायची भेजना ही निमन्त्रण का प्रतीक माना जाता है । साथ दिन, 
तिथि और समय की सूचना भी भेजी जाती है । निमन्त्रण में उस गायकी के नगर में स्थिति सभी 
अखाड़ों के सदस्यों, अध्यक्षों और Teal को निमंत्रित किया जाता है। दंगल की तिथि व qud 
पंचाँग के अनुसार शुभ होना चाहिए! 


qa | 
दंगल प्रारम्भ होने से पुर्व ग्रूया मुख्य संचालक व शिष्यगण मिलकर अपने इष्ट का पुजन 


श्रृंगार गृह या पूजन गृह में करते Gp यहाँ सर्व प्रथम शुद्ध घृत में सिंदूर घोल७द्कूवस्तिक 


या y का चिन्ह बनाया जाता है । जिने माला पहना कर पूजन किया जाता हे Mme शिष्य 
मिलकर सामूहिक रूप से अपने इष्ट अर सरस्वती की महिमा गाते हूँ । 7 


मंच | 

साधारण होता है | साधारणतः चार aval को मिला कर तैयार किया जाता है। सुविधा 
TAT फर्श, कालीन आदि मंच पर बिछा दिये जाते है। मंच चारों ग्रोरसे खला होता है । शीत 
ऋतु में एक चादर ओस से बचने के लिए ऊपर तान ली जाती है । मंच को विद्युत वल्बों और 
Ost से सुसज्जित कर लेते हुँ । जब frag नहीं थी तो प्रकाश के लिए मशालों, पेट्रोमेक्सों प्रादि 
का प्रबन्ध किया जाता था । | 


वाद्य 

प्रत्येक गायकी के लिए अलग-घलग वाद्यों का प्रयोग किया जाता है । चौबेला गायकी में 
नगाड़ा, हारमोनियम, बेली, तबला सेट, सारंगी आदि का प्रयोग करते हे । जिकड़ी भजन में 
चीमटा और खड़ताल का प्रयोग करते हुँ । नगाड़े का प्रयोग नहीं किया जाता। 


पूजन के पश्चात्‌ अखाड़े के समी सदस्य मंच पर श्रा जाते du नियोजनकर्ता ward की 
ओर से सरस्वती बन्दना करते हँँ। बाद में प्रत्येक अखाड़े की ओर से एक-एक पद का गायन 
होता है। फिर ma mena को पगड़ी बाँध कर उकके We को ass से मीठा करा कर सम्मानित 
करता है । XP HAST के सभी अध्यक्षों को लड़ड भेजे जाते हें। इस प्रकार अध्यक्ष बनाया 
जाता है. | 
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प्याला pa 

प्याला Y की भाँति होता है। 'दंगल' का श्रायोजन तो ग्रध्यक्ष बनाने के लिए किया 
जाता है। "रन्तु प्यादैच्छा ग्रायोजन अध्यक्ष न बना कर-गृरु बनाने के लिए किया जाता है। इस 
में गृह के उत्तराधिकारी कै गुरु की पगड़ी बंधती है। अखाड़े के सभी सदस्य उसे Wu स्वीकार 
करंते हुँ । गेष सारे ग्रायोजैन दंगल की भाँति होते 8 | 







चोबोला गायकी 

SE गायकी का मुख्य रूप से प्रयोग लोकनाट्य 'भगत' में किया जाता है। cama’ में 
काव्य और संगीत का समन्वय होता है । इसमें संगीत और अभिनय का समावेश होता है। अभि- 
नय नाट्य होने के साथ साथ नाटकोयता नहीं होती । नाटक का सम्बन्ध भी स्थूल भावों से होता 


है ge eese नहीं होता।. 


— "qur (चोबोला गायकी) ब्रज में दो प्रकार की मिलती है | एक हाथरस की, जिसका 
प्रचार लोम-संगीतञ्च नाथाराम ने किया । इसमें साधारणत:.छोटी तान के चौबोल होते g । इनकी 
पुस्तक FAT मं भी उपलब्ध d । यह एक प्रकार का व्यवसाई WAT है | 


दूसरे प्रकार की भूगत आगरा की 'भगत' Bi आगरा नगर में इसके विभिन्न wars 

& । इसमें लम्बी तान के चौबोले होते हैं। इसकी पुस्तकं बाजार में उपलब्ध नहीं d । यह 

weer सोच eT s । इसके प्रदर्शन WATS! में ही होते है 1 ward, श्रन्यत्र कहीं नहीं जाते । 

इसका PT भायोजन Fay व्यय चाहता है । | 

भगत की उत्पत्ति और विकास l | 

WWE का मल कया हो सकता है ? 'भगत' भाषा विज्ञान की दृष्टि से ‘ata’ का विकसित 

रूप है । Tat स्वर भक्ति से 'भगति' श्रौर फिर बाद में भगत हुआ । इससे यह प्रकट होता 

` है कि इसका मल धामिक है । इस क्षेत्र में भगत का शब्द एक प्रकार से देवी के उपासक के 

fag प्रयांग में लाया जाता है इस लोकनाट्य में भी कुछ ऐसे तत्व प्राप्त होते हं जो यह 

अनुमान ऊरने की प्रेरणा देते है कि इसका प्रारम्भ देवी पूजा से रहा होगा । आरम्भ में त्रिशूल 


या gafes का चित्र बनाना, अक्षय दीप की स्थापना तथा Wea में कन्या लांगराश्रों का भोजन 
देवी पूजन से सम्बन्धित 





qa का सर्वप्रथम उल्लेख हमें आइने अकबरी में मिलता है। आइने wert के 
अनुसार भगत' कीतेन के समान एक संगीत Fi परन्तु उसमें विभिन्न प्रकार की वेशभूषा 
धारण STH असाधारण स्वांग का प्रदर्शन किया जाता है । ये रात्रि में आयोजित किये 
जाते हैं 


राद में 'भगत' का उल्लेख मौलाना गनीमत जो औरंगजेब के समकालीन थे, की मसनवी 
CUT ga’ में मिलता है इस मसनवी की रचना लगभग १६८५ में हुई थी | 
१. Wat अकबरी--५००1. 3, page 272 ‘The Bhagatiya ‘have songs similar tc 
ths above* but they dress up in various disguises and exhibit extra . ordi- 
nary mimicry. 
* Kictaniya. | — 


~~ 
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जो अमरोहा के निवासी थे और श्री जोहरीराय जो मोतीकटरा D निवासी 
स्वांग जो सम्भवतः रूपवसंत, जो सम्भवतः विशन विरह्मन लाल द्वारा f 
लाये । इस सम्बन्ध में निम्न दोहा प्रचलित है। | | 


कहा जाता है कि लगभग १३४ Wu qd संवत्‌ १८८४ fao में, मोती कटरा में रामप्रसाद 
एक लिखित 
त था, भ्रागरा 







अमरोहा खारी Hur, चौरासी की Dg 
नया tain प्रकट किया, विशन विरह्मन E T 


कुछ लोग इसे इस प्रकार कहते है -- 


ग्रमरोहा से प्रकट भई, चौरासी की साल d 
नया स्वांग प्रकट किया, विशन विरह्मान लाल ॥। 


इनसे यह तो स्पष्ट है ही कि संवत्‌ १८८४ में भगत प्रणाली आगरा में सति À । रामप्रसाद 


एवं जौहरीराय जी ने मिलकर मोतीकटरा में एक अखाड़ा cae a^ जिसमें श्री 
जौहरीराय TR बनाये गये | कहा जाता है कि आप संगीत के बहुत अच्छे ज्ञाता थे । स्वर भी 
ग्रापका सरस और सुमधूर था । सम्भवतः इसीलिए आपको यह काय सौंपा गया था i आगरा 
की एक अन्य बस्ती गोकुलपुरा में गण गौर का (शिवपारवंती का रूप) का मेला प्रतिवर्ष 
होता था । जिसमें शिवपावंती की मूर्ति को वस्त्राभूषणों से सुसज्जित कर, उसकी भांकी और 
सवारी बड़ी धूमधाम से निकाली जाती थी । इस वर्ष संवतू १८८४ fao में मोतीकटरा के लोगों 
ने मिलकर गोकुलपुरा वालों की गणागौर का बलपूर्वक अपहरण कर लिया ।' इसी विजयोल्लास : 
की प्रसन्नता में एक मेले का आयोजन किया गया । इसी श्रवसर पर मोतोकः d प्रथम बार 
Cup का आयोजन किया गया । इस अवसर पर हाहर की विभिन्‍न af के शायर, 
कवि और संगीतज्न उपस्थित थे, वे इस प्रदर्शन से प्रभावित हुए । प्रशंसा के बैफलस्वरूप 
जौहरीराय ने नगर के अन्य संगीतज्ञों पर व्यंग किया । फल यह हुआ कि नगर की विभिन्न 
वस्तियों में अखाड़े स्थापित हो गये । जहाँ श्रच्छे ,से अच्छे स्वांगों के लिखने और प्रदर्शन पर 
रोड़ लगने लगी । नगर में चौबोलों की गायकी के भ्रखाड़ों का जाल बिछ गया और प्रत्येक 
यूवक, वृद्ध, और बालक की जिह्वा पर चौबोला विराजन लगे । 


तालीम, शिक्षा श्रौर अभ्यास । 


'भगत के प्रदर्शन से. कई मास पूर्वं तालीम का कार्यक्रम प्रारम्भ होता है। किसी शुभ दिम 


और शुभ Aged में गुर शिष्यों को उनके अभिनय के ग्रन्‌सार संवाद बाँट देता है । ताकि वे अपने 
अभिनय का श्रम्यास ठीक प्रकार से कर लें। इसे पर्ची बाँटना कहे है । गुरु मुख्य संचालक और 


न 


अन्य अनुभवी सज्जन उसका अम्यात कराते हूँ । पहले प्रति ग्राठवें दिन अभ्यास कराया जाता È । 


Kirtaniya—are Brahmans whose instruments are such as were in use of 
Ancient. They dress up, smooth faced boys as women and make them 
perfrom singing the praises of Krishna and reciting his Acts. _ ॐ 


Sto सोमनाथ गुप्त: हिन्दी नाटक साहित्य का विकास, qo १५, सन्‌ १६५८ | 
मोतीकटरा wars के श्री बृद्वविलास और चौक mars के श्री माधोप्रसाद की सूचना 
के आधार पर | 

do बुद्धविलास मोतीकटरा की सूचना के श्राधार पर | 
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ae फिर प्रति दूसरे दिन p कुछ कालः बाद फिर प्रति दिन अ्रभ्यास कराया जाता 
बिना वाद्यों के किया जाता है । लेकिन बाद में ग्रभ्यास aval के साथ किया 
प्रायः अकेले में किये जाते हैँ लेकिन "भगत' प्रारम्भ होने से कुछ दिन qd से 
सावंजनिक स्थान पर किया जाता है ताकि अभिनेताओं और गायकों 







अभ्यास वाद्यो के साथ 
की Pama खुल जाय | 


कड़ी स्थापना | 

AIS प्रदर्शन से i दिन पूर्व किसी शुभ दिन, शुभ aga में, मंच निर्माण के लिए कड़ी 
की स्थापना को जाती है। मंच का निर्माण ऐसे स्थान पर किया जाता है जहाँ afas से ग्रधिक 
जनता सुविधाउूर्वेक Fs कर गायकी का आनन्द उठा सके | कड़ी की स्थापना करने के लिए गुरु 
या मुख्य संचालक एक TES! खोदते Fi तब ग्रक्षत रोली से कड़ी का पूजन किया जाता हैं। गड्ढे 


में सुपारी, LC कर कड़ी की स्थापना मंत्रों के साथ की जाती Fi 
मंच 

कड़ी स्थापना के पश्चात्‌ मंच का निर्माण प्रारम्भ होता है । मंच लगभग Alo फीट Sar 
बनाया जाता है । इसके दो कारण हैं--(१) यह कि दूर से जनता अभिनेताओं के करतब देख 
सके (२) sya की सुरक्षा रहे । इन भगतों मे ग्राभूषणों के प्रदर्शत की विशेष लालसा 
देखी जाती है आभूषण, Raat आभूषण सोते चाँदी और रत्नों के बहुत मूल्य के होते og । “ये 
अमीर घरानों ते मांग कर पात्रों को पहनाये जाते है इन श्राभूषणों कीं प्रशंसा में भगत की 
प्रशंसा v ती है। इस बात को चर्चा वर्षों तक चलती है। इसलिए आयोजनकर्ता को 
इन AAT eG ध्यान रखता पड़ता है । आवश्यकतानुस।र मंच एक ओर खूले, दो श्रोर 
गौर खुले, एक मंजिल ऊँचा या दो मंजिल ऊँचा बनाये जाते हें। 






मंच को सजावट का. भी विशेष रूप से ध्यान रखा जाता है । मंच की अधिक से भ्रधिक 
सजावट की जज्ञी है। रंग-बिरंगी कागज की पत्तियों, रंगीन कपड़ों और फूल पत्तों से उनकी 
सजावट की जत्ती है । मंच के स्तम्भों से भी रङ्गीन कागज या कपड़ा लपेटा जाता है। विभिन्न 
प्रकार के चित्र भी लगाये जाते हैं । आजकल विद्युत के रंगीन sedi के झालरों और रोडों से मंच 
को सजाने की अष्टा को जाती है । ॒ 


प्रकाश ! 
प्रकाश के लिए प्रचीन काल W जब विद्युत नहीं थी मशालों का प्रयोग किया जाता था । 
मशाल के बाक भ्ररगन और पेट्रोमेक्स का प्रयोग किया जाने लगा p आजकल विद्युत se और 


झालरों का प्रयाग किया जाता है | 


वाद्य 
मुख्य रूप से नगाड़ा, हारमोनियम, बेली, ढोलक, तबला, सेट आदि का प्रयोग किया जाता 
& | आजकल टानपूरा और गितार का भी प्रयोग किया जाने लगा है । 


१. मोती कटरा के प० बुद्धविलास की सूचना के ATATT पर | 

२. Fat 

३. शालम गंज अखाड़े के श्री. केदारनाथ जी प्रौर ताजगंज अखाड़े के श्री हुक्म चन्द 
ST सूचना क आधार पर । 


^ 
+ 


NUR 
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भगत का निमन्त्रण 


'भगत' प्रदशन से लगभग तीन दिन पुर्वे नगर के समस्त ग्रखाड़ों को of त” प्रदशन देखने 
के लिए निमंत्रण भेजा. जाता है । यह निमन्त्रण तीन प्रकार से भेजा जाता 


(१) इलायची द्वारा. 2 
(२) नगे द्वारा । 
(३) समाचार-पत्र द्वारा | 


(१) इलायची द्वारा 
यह निमन्त्रण प्रणाली 'दंगल' के लिए भेजे जाने वाले निमंत्रण प्रणाली के समान है । इला- 
यची के साथ 'भगत' प्रदर्शन की सूचना, तिथि और समय के साथ भेजी जाती है। 


(२) नागे निकालना | ——7 XN 

निमंत्रण देने की यह भ्रमोखी पद्धति भगत' में मिलती है । इसमें चार या पाँच या इससे 
कम अभिनेताश्रों को चस्त्राभूषण से सजाकर, उन्हें किसी मोटर गाड़ी में बँठाकर नगर के प्रत्येक 
अखाड़े में भेजा जाता है । प्रत्येक श्रभिनेता नागा कहलाता है । ये नागे प्रत्येक अखाड़े में जाकर 
कवित्त की भाँति एक छन्द का गायन करते हूँ जिसे सदां कहते हैं और वे 'भगत' प्रदर्शन देखने 
का a भी देते हैं । अतिथेय अखाड़े की ओर से इनका जलपान द्वारा स्वागत किया 
जाता है। न 


L 






(3) समाचार पत्र द्वारा 
भगत” प्रदशन की तिथि, समय ्रौर दिन की सूचना के साथ “भगत X, 
एक निमंत्रण समाचार पत्र A छपवा देते हैं । 


ने के लिए 


ज्योति-जगाना | 

“भिगत” प्रदर्शन प्रारम्भ होने से लगभग चार घंटा पूर्ब TIT गृह में “ज्योति जगाना” रस्म 
का आयोजन-किया जाता है । इसमें गुरु Ware गृह की एक दीवाल के कोने पर जो साफ और 
gat या धूली होती है, सिन्दूर को थी में घोलकर 'स्वस्तिक' या faye’ बनाते gi शुभ ara’ 
लिखा जाता है । मंत्रोच्चारण के साथ अखंड दीपक को ज्योति प्रज्ज्वलित की जाती है । ज्योति 
इस समय से भगत की समाप्ति तक निरन्तर जलती रहती है। इस अक्षय दीपक के पास सवा पाव 
बतासे और पान रखे रहते Ft इसे ज्योति जलाना कहते हूँ । बाद में शिष्य और गुरु प्रसाद 

पाते & । इसी श्रवसर पर नये शिष्य भी बनाये जाते हँ । 


TUT और वेषभूषा 

भगत' Farm और वेष विन्यास पर अधिक बल दिया जाता है। अधिक से अधिक ag- 
मूल्य सच्चं आभषणों का प्रयोग किया जाता Fl बहुमूल्य वस्त्राभूषणों का प्रयोग “ANA की 
सुन्दरता की एक कसौटी है। | 


ईश बन्दना 
मंच पर TS या मुख्य संचालक सव प्रथम एक ईशवन्दना का गायन करते Fl इसके , 
पश्चात्‌ प्रत्यक शिष्य एक एक छंद का गायन करता है। 
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मंगलाचरण 
NM रम्भ होवे से पूर्व.समस्त गायक मिलकर ईश बन्दना का गायन करते हैं । 


कृष्णलोला घोर HEN 

प्राचोन काल में मंगलाचरण के पदचात्‌ एक कृष्णलीला या किसी प्रहसन [Comic] 
का आयोजन किया जाता था P यह मूख्य स्वाँग से पूर्व होता था । परन्तु जब मंगलाचरण के 
तुरन्त बाद डी मुख्य स्वाँब-प्रारम्भ होता है । 


रंगा | | 

संस्कृत नाटकों के सूत्रधार की भांति स्वाँग प्रारम्भ करने के लिए रंगा नामक पात्र श्राता है। 
यह पात्र ACH गायन द्वारा पूर्वकालीत घटनागम्रों की सूचना देता हुआ आगे होने वाली घटनाओं 
का dày के भी किसी घटना का उल्लेख करने के लिए स्वाँग के मध्य में भी आता 
है। जो fries, vd गायन से उस घटना का उल्लेख करता है । ऐसे स्बाँगों के लिए वस्तुतः रंगा अनि- 
a है । इन स्वाँयों में न तो दृश्य विधान ही होता है और न वेषभूषा में ही कोई पात्रत्व का 
विशेष संकेत रहता है । पात्रों के प्रवेश और गमन का भी नाटकीय रूप इस रंगमंच पर प्रस्तुत 
नहीं किया ना सकता है । अतः रंगा की इसमें विशेष झावश्यकता है । 


पात्र 
इसके पात्रों को दो वर्गो में विभक्त किया जा सकता g | 
पुरुष पात्र -- पुरुष अभिनय के अनुसार वस्त्राभूषण धारण कर पुरुष पात्रों का 
अभिनय करते gg 
२) स्त्री पात्र पुरुष हो स्त्री का rere कर स्त्री पात्रों की भूमिका करते हूँ । स्त्री पात्रों 
. की भूमिकाओं के लिए स्वर और कंठ का विशेष रुप से ध्यान रखा जाता है। 
स्त्रयां स्त्रियों को स्त्रियों की भूमिका सम्पन्न नहीं करने दी जाती । 
विषय 


'भगत' गायको में दो प्रकार के काव्य उपलब्ध हुँ । (१) मुक्तक काव्य--दंगली चौब्रोला 
(२) प्रत्रन्ध काव्य - स्वाँग d 


मुक्तक BIST चौत्रोले क्रमबद्ध न होकर मुक्तक होते हं । प्रायः इनकी रचना उस 
समय की सामाजिक, आर्थिक, राजनैतिक अवस्था, परस्पर के व्यंग श्रादि 
फटकल विषयों पर की जाती हैं । 


प्रबन्ध काव्य--किसी घटना पर क्रमबद्ध स्वाँग की रचना की जाती है। ये चौबोले एक 
दूसरे से एक परम्परा मं बंधे रहते Fl seal waar कहीं पर टूटी नहीं 
होती | कथावस्तु की दृष्टि से समस्त उपलब्ध काब्य को तीन भागोंमें 
बांटा जाता है | 


(१) धामिक-सत्य हरिश्चन्द, कीचकबध, गीता आदि à 
(२) एतिहासिक झांसी की रानी, पद्मावत, सुभाष आदि । 
(३) प्रेमाख्यानात्मक--संतवसंत या रूपवसन्त, पंजाबी, लँलामजंनूग्रादि। 


N 
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) 


इन कंथानकों में शौर्यं के साथ प्रेम की व्यंजना उनका लक्षण है | / 


संवाद योजना | | | ^ 

संवाद जबाव कहलाते हैँ । काव्यात्मक छंद जबाव होते हैं। ये सब लय, तान और धुन में 
` जकड़े होते है । मुख्य राग चौबोला हैं । परन्तु दोहा, कड़ा, उड़ान, चलती, बहरे तेबील, चौपाई 
प्रादि का भी प्रयोग किया जाता है ।श्राजकल सिनेमा की pat का प्रयोग भी किया जाता है। 


भाषा 

मुख्य रूप से खड़ी बोली का रयोग किया जाता है । इनका लक्ष्य ऐसा होता हैँ कि भाषा 
एसी हो जो जन सामान्य की समझ में आ जाय । कठिन और क्लिष्ट भाषा का कम से कम 
प्रयोग किया जाता हैँ किन्तु कभी-कभी चमत्कार दिखाने के लिए ऐसे अनोखे प्रयोग भी कर . 


डालते हुँ । कुछ भ्रखाड़ों में संस्कृत और ग्रंग्रेजी में चौबोलों की CUL GNI रूप 
संगीतवद्ध होते हैं । 


समय 
चौबोला गायकी का समय रात्रि के आठ बजे प्रारम्भ होकर रात्रि के चार बजे तक चलता 
है । कभी-कभी सूर्योदय के बाद भी दो तीन घंटों तक इसका श्रायोजन चलता रहता है। 


ज्योतिज्ञान्त करना | 
'भगत' प्रारम्भ होने से qd जो ज्योति प्रज्ज्वलित की गईं थी, उसे गु 
साथ शान्त करते हैँ । | 


X के 






कढ़ाई | 
यह इस गायकी की अन्तिम रस्म है। जित देवताश्रों को 'भगत' प्रदर्शन सफल बनाने के 
लिए बुलते हैं उन्हें श्रादर-पूर्वक विदा किया जाता है। कढ़ाई में-कढ़ाई में चढ़ाकर हलवा और 
उबले नमकीन चने (कोमरी) बनाते हैं । इन्हें देवी-देवताग्रों के रूप कन्या और लांगुराश्रों को 
खिलाया जाता है। श्राजकल कोमरी और चने के स्थान पर खीर-पुरी और लड्डश्रों का प्रयोग 
होने लगा है । कढ़ाई का यह अनुष्ठान एक “भगत” की समाप्ति और दूसरी के प्रारम्भ के बीच 
कभी भी किया जा सकता है । सामान्यतः भगत समाप्ति के तुरन्त बाद ही किया जाता है । 


शाक्त परस्परा का श्रवशेष | 

इस गायकी के समस्त पनुष्ठान पर दृष्टि डालने से ऐसा प्रतीत होता है कि यह शाक्त 
परम्परा का अवशेष रही होगी | सब अखाड़ों द्वारा सर्वमान्य रूढ़ियों से यह संकेत मिलता Ft 
ज्योति जलाना, त्रिशूल अंकित करना देवी की स्तुति पर कहीं-कहीं धार भी छोड़ी जाती È | 
aed मे कन्या लांगराश्रों को जिमाना और उनको कोमरी और gaat देना मलतः देवी श्रन्‌ष्ठान 
से सम्बन्ध रखते d । प्रतीत ऐसा होता है कि इन तत्वों का ग्रारम्म देवी जागरण से gar होगा । 


TT म 'भगत' Tse देवी-भक्त के लिए wg हो गया है । यह शब्द भी कुम्हार, कोली 
चमार के इसी MT संकेत करता है । बाद में यह लोक-मनोरंजन का साधन बन गया । विविध 
मतवादी ग्रखाड़ों ने इसे अपने रूपं में ग्रहण किया । | 
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५... आगरा नगर में चौबोला गायकी के निम्न मुख्य wars dà 


(3) दोबोले का अखाड़ा--गूरु जोहरीराय, मोतीकटरा | 
(२) चोबोले का श्रखाडा--गृरु नन्दराम लहरी, ताजगंज | 
(3) “alate का श्रखाड़ा--ग्रु शेढ़ासिह, नूरी दरवाजा, श्रागरा । 
` (ॐ) चोबोले का ग्रखाड़ा--गुरु जोखी राम, बल्देवगंज । 
(4)  चोबोले का अ्खाड़ा--गृरु खैरातीलाल, शाहगंज | 
(3)- चौबोले कै अ्खाड़ा--गुरु मोतीलाल, सोरों कटरा | 
(5) चौबोले का श्रखाड़ा--गृरु WHATS, लोहामण्डी ! 
(5) alate का अखाड़ा--ग्रु रामसहाय, भ्रालमगंज | 
(i). चौबोले का श्रखाड़ा--ग्रु सीताराम, राजा की मण्डी । | 
Joa का अखाड़ा--गुरु खेरातीलाल, नाई की मण्डी । | 
. (t2) alae का अखाड़ा--गुरु काशीनाथ जी निरालाबाद, नमक की मण्डी । 
(१२) alate का श्रवाडा--गृरु श्रयोध्याप्रसाद, नमक की भण्डी । 
(१) state का अखाड़ा--गुरु वृन्दावन बिहारीलाल, चौक । 
(१५) चोबोले का अखाड़ा--गूर गिरवरसिंह, बेलनगंज | 
(१२) alate का ग्रखाड़ा--गृरु रूपराम, कचहरी घाट | 
(*.) चौबोले का अखाड़ा--गुरु शोभाराम, नुनहाई। 





अखाड़ों ने मिलकर एक यूनियन बनाली है । जिसे. काव्य कला संगीत परिषद 
vo हैं ye परिषद परस्पर झगड़ों का निपटारा करती है । 


यह गायकी आगरा में बहुत प्राचीनकाल से चली आ रही है। इसका जन्म मध्यप्रदेश के 
चन्देरी नारक स्थान पर माना जाता है ।' सन्त लुकनगिरि और शाहम्रली नामक दो फकीरों का 
यहाँ पर श्रम था । ये ही ख्याल ME के जन्मदाता माने. जाते हैं ।' संत: तुकनगिरि हठयोग के 
अनुयायी और ब्रह्मवाद के प्रवर्तक थे । ब्ाहअली सुफी सम्प्रदाय के मानने वाले प्रेममार्गीय संत 
थे । दोनों का लक्ष्य एक ही था। दोनों निर्गृण ब्रह्मा में आस्था रखते थे। परन्तु साधना का 
मार्ग अलग अलग था यें दोनों अपने मत का प्रचार करते थे। इनका प्रचार जनसाधारण में 
होता था । इन्होंने जन सामान्य के लिए उनकी ही भाषा में गीतों की रचना की । ये लोकगीत 
कहलाय | बाद म इनका नाम ख्याल पड़ा | इसका प्रारम्भ घर्म-प्रचार के लिए किया गया d 
परन्तु यह तारे बन्धनों से मुक्त होकर धर्मप्रचार के लिएही सीमित न रहकर अन्य क्षेत्रों में 
भी इसका अयोग किया जाने लगा । निगुण मत को छोड़ कर सगुण, ऐकेश्वरवाद और बहुदेव- 
वाद क्षेत्र म भी प्रयोग किया जाने लगा आगे AAR इसका प्रयोग श्रन्थ क्षेत्रों में होने लगा d 


झ्याल का मुख्य कार्थ धर्मेप्रचार होने के कारण इसका प्रचार-क्षेत्र भी बढ़ा । यह चन्देरी- 
तक ही सीअत न रहकर आगे विस्तृत क्षेत्र अपनाने लगा । इन संतों तुकनगिरि और शाहअली - 





t. To शम्भूनाथ कौशल (वरी दरवाजे) को सूचना के ATT पर । 
२. वर्ह । 


~ mw on 
E 
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ने भ्रमण करके अपना सन्देश प्रत्येक घर तक पहुंचाने का प्रयत्न किया p इसी क्रम d नये-नये 
शिष्य भी बनाये गये । 


ब्रह्मवादी सन्त तुकनगिरि ने मुख्य रूप से चार शिष्य बनाये । महाराजगिरि, रसालगिरि, 
लक्ष्मणगिरि और serra ffe । महाराजगिरि ने महाराष्ट्र प्रदेश में जाकर ख्याल गोई का प्रचार 
किया । वहाँ अपनी शिष्य पंरम्परा स्थापित की । रसालगिरि ,ने उत्तर प्रदेश, लक्ष्मणगिरि ने 
. मारवाड़ (राजस्थान) और .श्यामगिरि ने दिल्‍ली और उसके आसपास के क्षेत्र को अपना prd- 
क्षेत्र बनाया । यहाँ पर श्राप लोगों d श्रपनी शिष्य परम्परा प्रारम्भ को ! 


ख्याल के माध्यम से धर्मप्रचार करते हुए रसालगिरि श्रागरा पधारे hu यहाँ उनेका आतिथध्य 
सत्कार का भार ताजगंज बस्ती ने उठाया । आपने यहाँ पर अपना प्रचार करते हुए गोस्वामी 
हरिदयालसिह तथा गृरुदयालसिह को अपना-शिष्य बताया । आगरा में रहकर आपने अपने धर्म 
का बहुत प्रचार किया । इसमें वे सफल भी हुए। ध्मंप्रचार के साथ-साथ रूयाल' का भी प्रचार 
हुआ । | 


१८वीं शताब्दी के प्रारम्भ में ही रसालगिरि ने अपना कार्य प्रारम्भ कर दिया था। 
आगरा से प्रस्थान करते समय श्रागरे में उस्ताद की पगड़ी रसालगिरि ने श्री हरिदयालसिह 
के बाँधी' । हरिदयालसिह ने उस्ताद की पगड़ी ख्याली मिश्र के बाँधी । ख्याली मिश्र की शिष्य 
परम्परा में घररमासह, पन्नालाल, बिहारीसिंह, बल्लासिह आदि है i 






| s 
पन्नालाल भी उस्ताद बनाये गये । आपके शिष्यों में कद! ra, 
जबलपुर के राजा राजेन्द्र चिटोरा, छत्तीसगढ़ के नबाब कमलशाह, Wa queda आशिक 
are मोतीलाल बनाये गये। उस्ताद की पगड़ी पन्नालाल के बाद मुहम्मद ग्रली अऔशिक 
के बंधी. । 


ख्याल के प्रकार-- (१) कलंगी, (२) तुरी, (३) श्रनगढ़ व (४) सेहरा i 


कहा जाता है कि एक बार चन्देरी के तत्कालीन राजा ने संत तुकनगिरि और शाहभ्रली 
` की प्रशंसा सुनकर राजदरबार में ख्याल गायन का आयोजन किया। इन दोनों कीचंग पर 
परके बाजी सुनकर सभासदों सहित राजा मुग्ध हुआ और इसी के फलस्वरूप संत तुकनगिरि 
को erat पगड़ी के दो तुर और शाहभ्रली को अपनी पगड़ी को कलंगी पेश कर उनका सम्मान 
किया । इसी दिन से तुरें और कलंगी वालों की परम्परा का जन्म हुआ । तुकनगिरि की परम्परा 
में तुर वाले और शाहश्रली की परम्परा में कलंगी वाले हुए । 


अनगढ़ ख्यालों की स्थापना गैवीनाथ ने की। गॅवीनाथ गरे के आलम्गंज बस्ती में 
रहते थे । वहाँ qx उनकी समाधि है। सेहरा की स्थापना लेखराज, जो शेढ़ासिह चोबोला 
गायकी के उस्ताद थे, के भाई ने को । - | 


१. To शम्भूनाथ कौशल की सूचना के आधार पर। 
२. वही । 
३. वही । 
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प्रागरा में नुरंवालों के wars 
(६) de रूपकिशोर शर्मा, कचहरी घाट का अखाड़ा । = 
(=) पन्‍तालाल का अखाड़ा | यह नूरीदरबाजा में स्थित है । 
(=) agad द्वितीय लदूकी मण्डी ताजगंज का अखाड़ा । 
(=) उस्ताद दयालचन्द, बेलनगंज का अखाड़ा । 


` कलंगी के TAS 
pa छी/रमल का अखाड़ा, पथवारी d 
GIT का अखाड़ा, वजीरपुरा | 
=) भजोरी का अखाड़ा, मोतीकटरा । 







अनगढ़ का अखाड़ा--मोतीकटरा में है । 


सेहरा का अखाड़ा 
(६) To शम्भूनाथ कौशल, नूरीदरवाजा का अखाड़ा । 
(=) मोतीलाल का warst alate में स्थित है । 


Ww" 


ML cc a pene | "T 


आगरा की लोक-गायकी की अध्ययन 
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modi m i 
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dil T 7 ; 
Me अस्चाक्षि 
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E gle स्यात्न गायकी = ot be 


MORE 


m | नि anv 


[ परिशिष्ट ] 
[प्रशनमाला जो सामग्रीसंकलन में प्रयुक्त की गई] 


द्रष्टव्य 


N 


क्‌ू--यह प्रश्नमाला आगरे के लोक-काव्य के अनुसंधान के सम्बन्ध TTI ७ 
ख--इसमें दिये प्रश्नों के उत्तर 


अखाड़े के गुरू, | अखाड़े के कवि, 
अखाड़े के खलीफा, अखाड़े के सहायक, l 
Was के चेले, -DAF के दंशंक, mfg से लिये जायेंगे | 


ग--प्रशनों के रूप से यह स्पष्ट हो जाता है कि हम षया जानना चाहते हुँ । फिर भी जिन प्रश्नों 
पर झंक चढ़े हुँ उनकी विशेष व्याख्या अपेक्षित है; वह यों हँ--- 


प्रश्नों की व्याख्या : 


(१) wars की लोक-वार्ता--इसके अन्तर्गत वे सभी बातें दी जायंगी जो अखाड़े के 
संबन्ध में प्रचलित हैं इसमें 


(sr) अखाड़े को तारीफ य॑ piu देनी 
E होगीं । वे सच है या झूठ इसका STA! रखना 
होगा 1 


(ब) ware के खलीफाओं या Tent की कुछ चमत्कार 
की बातें जो प्रचलित at 
(स) अखाड़े के देवता या अखाड़े पर देवी-कृपा या कोप का 
वर्णन जो प्रचलित हों । 
(द) wm कोई विशेष विवरण i 


(२) परम्परा क्रम --इसके अन्तर्गत गुरु परम्परा का निर्देश करना होगा । 
पहले कौन गुरु हुआ । उसका स्थान किस गुरु ने लिंया। 
गुरु परम्परा का निर्देश करते हुए क्रमशः उनके कार्यकाल 
का वर्णन करना होगा । 


(3) विशेष ज्ञातव्य --इसके WITT गुरु के बारे मं कोई विशेष बात, अथवा 
उनके कार्यकाल में कोई विशेष घटना अथवा किन्हीं 
अन्य विशेष तथ्यों का विवरण देना होगा | 
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(४) गायको में दक्षता --अखाड़े में किस-किस गायको का प्रयोग किया जाता है । 
| किन-किन गायकियों की रचना भ्रौर गायन होता है । 
(५) पहले गायकों --पूर्वेकालिक गायकों के गायन का वर्णन होगा-। उनके गायन 
| प्रारम्भ व समाप्त करने की अनुमानित तिथियाँ देनी 
होंगी । 
` (६) वर्तमान काल के “प्रसिद्ध गायकों का, उनकी गायकी, गायन प्रारंम्भ करने 
P^ की तिथि सहित वर्णन करना होगा । 


(७) fei के भाषा के संबंध में निजीमत--गायकों को अपनी भाषा के सम्बन्ध में, 
| भाषा सोष्ठव और उसकी रचना के सम्बन्ध में अपने 
निजीमत देने होंगे । 


(८) प्रतिद्वन्द्रितायें = “अखाड़े द्वारा कब ? कहाँ ? और किन प्रतिद्वन्द्रिताश्रों 
में भाग लिया गया 1 वहाँ उसका क्या फल रहा। 
कितने और कौन पुरस्कार प्राप्त किये । प्रतिद्वन्द्धिताप्रों 
के बारे में कोई विशेष बात ज्ञातव्य हों तो विवरण दें । 


घ--विशेष विवरण के लिये अतिरिक्त पृष्ठों का प्रयोग किया जा सकता है उन्हें बाद में नत्थी 
करना होगा | 


सूतो देने वाले का नाम और WT. 
क्षाम व स्थान--- mE 
. €--प्रखाड़े के संस्थापक (प्रथम) गुरु का नाभ और उनका परिचय--- 

:--भ्रखाड़े की लोकवार्ता : उसके सम्बन्ध A प्रचलित बात'-- 
। | ! l 
५--प्रखाड़े की विभिन्न शाखायें, उनके nega: सम्भव हो तो उनका परिचय भी : 
६--अखाड़े की गायकी । किस गायकी में दक्षता है: 

चौबोला, जिकड़ी, रसिया, ख्याल, कव्वाली आदि 
४--अखाड़े के गीतों के विविध रचयिता और उसको गुरु परम्परा : 

( यदि अखाड़े की गरु परम्परा से भिन्न हो तो वह भी दिया जाय ) 

अखाड़े में गुरू परम्परा l 


यदि सम्भव हो तो उसका वर्ष क्रम परम्परा क्रमः विशेष ser | 
परिचर भी । 


ft 
ee NI 
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८ --अखाड़े के प्रसिद्ध गायक; उनका परिचय 





यदि प्हले qp | यदि विद्यमान तो उनका कृतित्व 
Q हि 
नाम उनकी मायकी के| की इस `| शिक्षा 
- + € र fata 
इस अखाड़े में वर्ष TATS A T प्रका परप्रकाशित 
ग्रारम्भ की तिथि 


के |... PS 


& — (a) कवियों तथा गायकों के भाषा विषयक निजीमत* 
(str) अखाड़े की भाषा की विशेषताएँ-- 


(१) शब्द विषयक- 
(२) मुहावरे और शैली विषयक 
(३) उच्चारण विषयक 


` १०--(क) कवियों तया गायकों के लोक काव्य की वस्तु, शैली, खरोत श्रथवा उसके : 
विशेष रूप विषयक मत I 


(ख) कवियों तथा गायकों के काव्य विषयक मत- , 
j 


(x) वे aga अखाड़े की कृतियों को कया नाम देते हैं ?-संगीत, 
काव्य, atr... | m 

(ब) दे नाम क्यों देते हैँ? 

(स) उसकी वे कया परिभाषा करते हैं ? 

(द) काव्य की उनकी दृष्टि में क्या परिभाषा है ? 
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१६--अखाड़े की प्रतिदृवन्द्रिताएँ कहाँ ? कब ? भाग लिया' 





वर्ष स्थान किस रूप में भाग लिया पुरुस्कार आदि विशेष् 


ee ata 





सूचना देने वाले के हस्ताक्षर 


११२-.-कुछ चुनी हुई कविताएं, ऐसी चुनी हुई कि अखाड़े की सभी शैलियाँ ग्रा जाये । 


PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND IMPORTANCE OF LABOUR 
JUDICIARY IN INDIA 


NizAM Uppin Sippig!, M. A. 
Research Sckolar, Bareilly College, Bareilly. 


INTRODUCTION 


4 
^ 


We are today living in an era of large-scale industrialization. Mechani- . 
zation, division of labour, and. mass production are the keynotes of modern in- 
dustrial activity. The factory owner is motivated by the aim cf greater and 
greater production, and human hapiness is not necessarily his immediate objective. 
Similarly the worker, although an equally important factor of production as 
the employer, does not find himself in a position to regard the factory 
production as his own. Most of the bread-winners in a modern industrial society 
have jobs or posts and not trades or business of their own. They work for an 
employer who may be individual or corporation. But the person who employes 
the workers and gives him his wages is very likely not the one who supervises 
his daily work. His supervisor is also an employee and may have another 
employee supervisor in turn. Such is the complex relationship in the industrial 
society today. This complex nature of relationship in the modern igdustrial 
society has given birth to a new type of social problem उ. —— P^. had notgfsisted 
before the advent of industria.ization. The indusuialiss "Sei EN 115: the 
industry and the worker is only his hired servant., All these problems constitute 
the repercussions of industrialization on social structure and social relationship, 
and give birth to the problem of industrial relations 


BRIEF HisTORICAL RETROSPECT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The relationship between the master and the servant in its old orthodox 
sense does not hold good in the case of relations between the industrial employ- 
er and the wage earners in an industrial society to-day. In the earlier stage 
of industrialization in the Uniced Kingdom and other European Countries, gene- 
rations of workers had to urdergo prolonged sufferings and privations before 
they could secure a status in indusrtry. Capitalists took undue advantage of 
their dominating position and frecly exercised their authority and virtually : 
dictated wages and conditions of service to the workers. This freedom o7 con- 
tract and liberty in employment relations gradually degenerated into license. 
Industrial and social ills, tkerefore began to develop. Low wages, long 
hours of work, insecurity of employment, insanitary working and living con- 
ditions, prosecution for trade union activity and general, social, and economic 
injustice brought untold misery to the working class. Industry which hada 
social purpose and was consicered as an agency for human welfare, thus became 
responsible for want, poverty and misery of the working class. 
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But when it became clear that their misery was a permanent feature, 
efforts—by individual or by small groups—to ameliorate their working and living 
. conditions were made, but in vain. In course of time it was .realized that 
these two factors are not inanimate objects like machine or land but are human 
beings, a fact which is very often overlooked. And it was pretended that since 
the capitalists do not change their outlook and the labourers are not meted out - 
human treatment, the industry cannot function smoothly. For the proper 
advancement of large scale industrialization and for raising production, the 
relations between £he employer and worker are to be regulated in a manner that 
each of them must realise his responsibility and for the welfare of the industry, 
they must work as partners of the concern. 


NEED FOR.ÍNDUSTRIAL.PEACE IN THE PRESENT AGE OF CONFLICT IN 
i THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD 


The.importance of good industrial relations and the maintenance of in- 
dustrial peace for raising ‘the tempo of production has assumed high signi- 
ficance in recent times. "This has resulted in evolving ways and means of en- 
larging the area of employer-worker amity and cooperation which, to a large 
extent, depends on preserving the “human element" in their relationship in 
an industry. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, -especially after 
World War I, several scientific studies have been undertaken in many advan- 
ced counrties in this regard. The result of these investigations in increasing effi- 
cienc nr production have attracted the attention ofthe employers and govern- 
ment ir NM ME cofryries. The workers have also come to realise that they 
cannot always agitate for a greater share in the profits of the industry unless 
they put efficient work resulting in the improvement ofthe product both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively 


Today every country of the world is engaged. in a race of competition. 
Each of them wants to outpace the other. "Those, who have reached the take- 
off point, are planning to go into the space and the others who are still under- 
developed are engaged in the planned efforts to reach at the same level. But 
this crucial problem of developing the. under-developed countries can only be 
solved by the cooperative efforts of the people and to attain the desired goal 
of matured economy, it is essential that the country should be industrially 
advanced and basic and key industries and other heavy industries should be 
. installed in the country and efforts should be made to speed up production. 


But these planned efforts to increase the production and to make the coun- 
try industrially strong can easily be achieved in'a tofalitarian or communistic 
set up because only under totalitarianism, the desired targets can be achieved. 
Under such type of Govt., one is not the master of his own free will and every 
one is-bound to do the work entrusted or imposed by the Govt. There is no 
question of competition or private monopoly.and consequently no conflict 
between labour and capital. But the problem becomes more vexed where two 
divergent objectives are to be achieved at a time—that is at one end parliamen- 
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tary democracy is to be maintained where capitalists have the right to have 
private industries and to dictate the terms of employment to the workers and 
workers have the right to fight and agitate to claim their rights while at the other 
end Government wants to develop the country by planned efforts. India is. 
the typical example of this type of economy because on the one band the coun- 
try is in the midst of an ambitious and critically important efforts to raise the 
living standards of her people by an integrated economic programmes and 
simultaneously wants to maintain the democratic type of Government. 


Thus, in the present age when.the labour is getting more and more force- 
ful, and there is a conflict of interest between labour and capital, the import- 
ance of industrial peace cannot be over-emphasised. Particularly in countries 
like India where neither the scientific methods of resolving the labour disputes 
have been evolved nor the people are ready to adopt totalitarian Government. 
Naturally, if the industrial peace could not be restored, either the country 
shall remain backward or the Govt. would have to resort in supressing the 
freedom of the employers and workers. Hence the need of induszrial peace in 
democratic industrial world is greater today than ever 


PRESENT Economic SCENE IN INDIA 


Today, India is in the midst of an ambitious and critically important 
efforts to raise the living standards of her people by an integra:ed economic : 
development programme. The First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) uud algcady 
achieved many of its goals, and the Second Plan 1956-61 has-als.s Qywfcluded 
and the Third Plan has already been finalised. As the economist has so aptly’ 
put it: 


The Indian economy today is the subject of what is, without doubt, the 
world's most fateful experiment. Its problems may be expressed in economic 
terms—in so many millions of investment, in such and such percentage of national 
income—but the outcome is nothing less than the demonstration that under- 
developed economies can, or cannot, achieve progress by western and liberal 
means. 


Economic development in India might better be described as proceeding 
under “mixed” economy for the role of the state in planning and in public 
investment is necessarily larger than in many western countries in earlier periods. 
But there is still a place for private enterprise under the pian, and for labour 
organisations and individual freedom in the labour market. The “socialistic 
pattern of society" approved by the Indian National Congress at its 1955 con 
ference is, in Prime Minister Nehru’s words, not a "doctrainaire" or dynamatic 
pattern, but one in which all sectors of the economy and society are expected 
to pull together to achieve more rapid economic development. As Mr. Nehru has 
later put it, “For the first time in the history of mankind an experiment in com- 
bining rapid social and economic progress with democracy and freedom of the 
individual" is now being carried out. in India 
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‘Capital’, a leading Calcutta financial journal defined socialistic pattern 
differently. l 


: *N2hruism" would seem to be capitalism without the confidence of in- 
alienable property rights, socialism with a private sector, and communism 
without revolution or ruthlessness. It is a strange hybrid policy with which to 
face the "uture. But whatever meaning or objective may be attached to this 
phrase, -he.essence of the term is that to realize it, it is essential to accelerate 
the rate of economic growth and to speed up industrialization and, particularly 
to develop heavy industries and machine making industries, to expand the 
public sestor and finally to‘ increase production. -As Prime Minister has said, 
“The alternative (to industrialization) is to remain a backward, under-deve- 
loped, pcverty stricken and weak country. We cannot even retain our freedom 
without -ndustrial growth." - 


Hence the geed to avoid strikes and ensure industrial peace: 


When the era of planning was introduced in the country and the First . 
Five-Year Plan was launched,. it was realised that if the then existing condi- 
tions of Izbour disputes continue the targets of the plan shall be adversely affec- 
ted. Wich this objective in view, in the draft of First Plan, it was categorically 
mentioned that, “Economic progress of the country is bound up with Industrial 
peace. Industrial relations, are, therefore a vital concern of the community 
An S organised for planned production and distribution, aiming at the 
realisaWefh pf social justice and the welfare of the masses, can function in - an 
atmosphe-e of industrial peace. India is moving in this direction. It is also 
at present passing through a period of economic and political emergency. Tak- 
ing the period of next five years, the regulation of industrial relation in the coun- 
try has to be based on these two considerations and it is incumbent on the state 
to arm itself with legal powers to refer disputes for settlement by arbitration or 
adjudication, on failure of efforts to reach an agreement by other means; The 
restrictive aspect of any existing or future labour legislation must be judged in 
the light of these considerations. The labour section of the First Plan also 
stressed the importance attached by the state to direct settlement. Labour and 
management were exhorted to conceive of their relationship ‘‘as a partnership 
in a constructive. endeavour." It was emphasised that “the representatives 
of employers and trade unions should be associated at every step in. the imple- 
mentation of the plan". | 


But these objectives of the plan were hard hit due to the long existing 
differences in labour management relations. On the one end,- managerial 
attitudes :n many cases still have strong overtones of authoritarianism and 
peternalism, while on the other, Unions represent an invasion of managerial 
rights, and the presence of “outsiders” in the union executive is especially 
resented. Though managerial attitudes towards Unions in India are chang- 
ing, but the relative weakness of unions means that change will probably be 
slow. 
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But now the time has come when it is the duty of labour to co-operate in 
the planned efforts of the nation and strikes cannot be justified on any plea 
whatsoever. Any party whether workers, employers or any outside agency 
who is responsible for industrial disputes is guilty for anti-national activities. 
As Sri Khandubhai Desai has pointed out, *In a democracy based on adult 
franchise, strikes and lock-outs have not only become out-dated but are posi- 
tively harmful for the very purpose for which they are used. In the new con- 
ditions developing in the country for the establishment of a socialistic pattern 
of society, there is in fact little justification for strikes and lock-ouís. The 
people who defend strikes at all are those, whose motive—as often hidden as is 
openly avowed—is political. Their aim is to create social discard and foment 
class hatred because they want to overthrow society and introduce what they 
call communism without taking into account the immediate needs of the coun- 
try and practical difficulties in having any other system of econcmy at present. 
Hence, we have to be at guard against such people." 


It may also be pointed out that while the right to strike may not be denied. 
to the wcrkers, that right should not be abused. Many strikes are brought about 
sometimes on flimsy grounds. Employers have sometimes to face very. strange 
demands of the labourers which are more psychological rather than economic or 
political in origin. Many strikes are brought about by political parties for 
their own ends without any reference to the interest of the workerg. Cases 
have also come to light when the employers have permitted the prolcagation 
of disputes in order to win sympathy for themselves and strike at thé iabourers 
by their own weapon. The sirike in Bombay, in the textile mills in 1950, which 
continued for 63 days can be cited as an example. There is something in the 
psychology of the Indian worker which, while giving him patience and stren- 
gth and courage to go through acute suffering for weaks and even months, 
seems nevertheless to produce a pronounced reaction from which he takes time 
to recover. The result has bsen that after every strike there is a period of calm 
and quite attitude on the part of the workers fora long time to come, and this 
factor has induced many employers, who can afford to wait, to prolong strikes 
and also declares lock-out. Such an attitude of the employers has to be depre- 
cated. Hence, there can be many circumstances when the right to strike has 
to be curbed. During emergency conditions, like that of a war, or in case 
of public utility services, or even during period of implementation of economic 
plans, or when the parties adopt unreasonable attitude, it becomes the duty 
of the Government to interfere, and take away the right to strike and make all 
disputes illegal. An example of this effect may be cited, the strike of 1960 
launched by the central Government employees while under the misguidance 
of certain political parties began to indulge in violent activities and unreason- 
able attitude with the idea, ultimately, to guard the interest of -he nation, the . 
Government had to declare the strike illegal and an ordinance, The Mainte- 
nance and Regulation of Essential services, was promulgated by the President 
of India, declaring the strike illegal and providing for harsh punishment for 
those participating or instigating to participate or in any other way encouraging 
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the strike, This step of the Government was however criticised in some quarters 
and it was alleged chat such a measure was leading to totalitarianism and was 
curtailing -he fundamental rights guaranteed by the constitution 


As a matter oZ fact, strikes and lock-outs were suited in the era of laisses- 
faire when the Governments were indifferent to the working class and the Work- 
ers Orgarssations kad to adopt this course but now when even in a capitalistic 
set up, Gevernments have realised the necessity to curb the unlimited freedom 
of employers and to ameliorate the lot of working class. The workers now have 
been armec with several statutory provisions under which they are granted sever- 
al previleges and. economic reliefs by their employers. Hence they need not 
indulge.in these meaacing and anti-social activities such as striking for any and 
every cau.e i 


. How=sver, though in recent time there is much hue and cry for industrial. 
peace, but this fact cannot be overlooked that wherever the human factor 
.is involved and there is clash of economic interests disputes are due to arise. No 
doubt, th= experience of western countries and the result of various scientific 
researches aave proved that through several preventive devices, labour clashes 
can be recuced to 3 great extent, but no body can claim that ‘through these 
preventive devices, complete peace and harmony can be assured in any demo- 
cratic industrial society. At’ any moment there may arise problems of vital 
importafice which can neither be prevented in the interest of working class nor 
the emplovers may accede to them easily and it is in between these conflicting 
conditions that labour disputes arise. Thus, inspite of the. best of efforts, if 
labour disputes arisz, it becomes the duty of the state to cure it through several 
legislative measures Hence, the need of labour judiciary cannot be eliminated 
in any industrial society, however perfect or developed it may be. Before men- 
tioning the various preventive and curative measures which have been employ- 
ed to main-ain industrial peace in our country and what more is still to be done, 
it would not be out of palce to diagnoise the various elements which lie at the ` 
root of thi. problem because proper cure and preventive measures are possible 
only when the cause is ascertained 


ELEMENTS IN LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Thovegh in common parlance labour problems centre round the purchase, 
sales, and 5reformance of labour services. Labour problems arise when persons 
sell their services fcr a wage and work, as directed on the premises of an em- 
ployer. When people sell their services and spend their working lives on the 
premises of the purchase of those services, a varying amount of dissatisfaction, 
discontent and industrial unrest are likely to occur. Employees are especially 
interested ri higher wages, healthy working conditions, opportunity to advance, 
satisfying vork, some voice in industrial affairs, and protection against loss 
of wages, over work and arbitrary treatment. From these issues arise such 
particular problems as unemployment, hours of work, minimum wages, work 
accidents, promotion, the settlement of greivances and labour organisation. 


^ 
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Each of these particular problem grows out of the wage system, under which 
workers support themselves and their families by selling their labour to em- 
ployers. i l 


CLASH OF ECONOMIC INTEREST 


Labour trouble in a capitalistic economy generally grow out of the con- 
flict of interests between the buyers and sellers of labour. Sellers of labour, 
like all sellers, want to secure the highest possible price for their wares. The 
standard of living of each seller depends in large measure upon the price or wage 
that he receives in return for his services. No one-or no group will be criti- 
cised for attempting to improve its economic lot, forin a business civilization 
such as ours a person's standing in the community and his economic import- 
ance hinge largely upon the size of his income. In a competitive society, 
each group seeks to enhance its income and to enjoy a ‘more abundant" life 
by increasing its share of the product of industry, its slice of the industrial pit. 


In struggling to improve their standard of living, wage earners find that . 
their interests come into conflict with the interest of the shareholders, the manage- 
ment, the firm's creditors and other groups. Where an arücle is the joint pro- 
duct of a number of productive factors, how should the money received from 
the sale of that article be divided. Who is to say how much o? the total pro- 
duct labour produced or what part of the output capital equipment was res- 
ponsible for, especially when part of it was idle. e 


All this has a direct bearing on the conflict between the buyers and sellers 
of labour. Although the population as a whole may have a common interest 
in the largest possible national product, the division of that product is the bone 
of contention, especially wken the population is so split into definite opposing 
groups—the buyers of labour on the one side and the seller of labour on the other, 
with the sellers striving to increase the price on which practically their entire 
income hinges and the buyer striving to keep it low so that profits will not 
decline or disappear. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


Labour unions mean more to their members than simply a device for 
securing higher wages, shorzer hours, job tenure, and better working condi- 
tions. Men, yes, workmen, do not live by bread alone. There are human 
or psychological causes of labour conflict as well as material or market causes. 
A. worker's satisfaction with his job is based only partly on his wages, hours of 
work or other conditions o? employment. It is also based upon the extent to 
which he enjoys his work and feels that it is worthwhile. , Workers need some 
pride, self satisfaction, and sense of importance. "Their work should normally 
afford outlet for such needs. Especially is that true in a political democracy 
based onthe notion that all men are politically equals and should have equal 
voices in their Government. 
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Psychological problems in industry, have increased with the growth of 
large scale production giant corporations, and extreme job specialization. In 
the moderr factory, division of labour has turned many jobs into monotonous, 
routine tasks that are uninteresting and require little initiative. The machinery 
set the pace and dominates the worker, who is a mere cog in the huge organiza- 
tion of industry. Under such circumstances, workers may have little interest 
or pride in their work, for it is devoid of importance or significance and offers 
no opportunity for expression of the worker's personality. The routine of the 
repetitious operations afford little emotional outlet. 


Various studies of the factors underlying industrial unrest have pointed 
to labour szrikes as an emotional outlet and a means of compensating for an 
inferior eccnomic status. Such as riot by college students serve as a sort of 
temporary -evolt against monotony and authority in under-graduate existence. 
Both types of activity permit the participants to “let off steam” and also, per- 
kaps, to “Show” the authorities that the underdog will rebel against mistreat- 
rient. Trade Unionism and the strike may afford those who do the nation's 
"dirty worE" some relief from the dull minutial of industry and may help to 
cvercome a feeling of inferiority in the lower strata of an industrial caste system. 


SOME SOCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Further the. growth of large scale business and of corporations tended to 
widen the gap between the employers and employed by.increasing the number 
of buyers, end by eliminating, in large part, the former personal relationship 
between the buyer and his employees. Approaching problems frorn dissimilar 
Lackground and experience, employing and employed groups often lack any 
understanding of each other's view point and problems. Wealth alone has 


keen an important factor in segragating the employing from the employed 
groups. 


The attitude of various groups in the community play an important part 
in labour matters, and social prejudices may even influence economic forces. 
Much of tke pressure for changed labour conditions operates through legisla- 
tion, the attitude of public officials, and public opinion. ‘The statistics of 
strikes and stoppages of work in India shows that majority of them have 
been caused due to economic causes. Though other factors much as psycho- 
logical, social and political factors had also been responsible for a quite large 
number of scrikes. But the conflict of economic interest is the main pivot around 
which the whole universe of labour troubles clusters. 


MEASURES FOR THE EsTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
Preventive Measures : 


Prevention is always better than cure and therefore, it would be fair first 
of all to discuss those methods which can prevent the occurance of industrial 
disputes in the country. As pointed out above, the immediate need of the 
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hour is the narrowing of the gulf between labour and capital and find 
out the means of establishing zontact between the employers and workers. 
In addition to bringing about & change in the attitude of the employers, who 
should directly take a personal interest in the welfare of the workers, the 
labourers are also required to change their old violent attitude and must 
regard themselves as partner in the industry. 


Code of Discipline: | 

In 1957, the 15th sessior of the Indian labour conference envolved a 
code of discpiline in industry which is intended to built voluntarily employers 
and workers to settle all disputes and grievances by mutual negotiations, con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration. By the ratification of the code by leading 
Central Organizations of labour and all the principal organizations of employers, 
a major step has been taken towards putting industrial relations on a stakble 
footing. However, events hap ening after the ratification—particularly strikes 
at Jamshedpur, in the major parts, and in Kerala’s plantations—have falsified 
this hope. Addressing the 17th session of the Standing Labour Committee in 
October 1958 the Union Labour Minister averred that “it would be worse than 
useless if the provisions of the code are not implemented at all levels to the utmost 
extent possible. 


The annual report of the Union Ministry of Labour and Employment 
for the year 1959-60 records that the code of discipline has met with an encgurag- 
ing measure of success. From June 1958, when it came into effect, till Dec. 
1959, there were 777 cases of breaches of the code of discipline. Of these, 
266 did not require action since they were found to be vague, 180 were referred 
to the State Governments, 242 were brought home to the guilty parties for setting 
them right and the rest were urder investigation. The success of methods such 
as those envisaged in the code of Discipline cannot be measured in strictly statis- 
tical terms. The importance of the code lies in its educative value. It has. 
helped in creating “a positive zlimate for industrial peace." 


Case. Study: ` । 

In October 1958, the Union Labour Minister proposed to undertake case 
studies of strikes, with a view to determine where the responsibility for the break- 
down of the code rested and taking appropriate action in order to prevent re- 
currence of such breakdown. For improving industrial relations it is essential 
that investigation should be made into the causes of strained relations and con- 
flict between labour and management and methods of remedying it. Undue 
publicity is sometimes given to stoppage of work which generally has an unhealthy 
influence of the moral of the workers in other enterprises and creates an impres- 
sion of acute industrial unrest. To counteract the results of such publicity, 
it is necessary, as the planning Commission has recognized, to examine the 
factors which have made for industrial harmony in establishments with a long 
tradition of peaceful working with the object of publicising the constructive as- 
pect of employer-employee relations 
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It 5 hestenning to note that in pursuance of this objective, the Government 
of India deputed a tripartite team to undertake a case study of labour management 
relation n tie Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd., Jamshedpur. The study in 
so far as it highlights some of the factors which have contributed to the main- 
tenance of good industrial relations in the T.I.S. Co., provides some useful hints 
to other 2nterprises in tackling the labour problem. However, it should be reali- 
sed that such studies should be supplemented with the investigation of the con- 
ditions prevailing in firms and regions where there are frequent industrial dis- 
putes sirce .t would enable both labour and management to have a contrast 
of the tvo situations to draw their own conclusions and to mould their policy 
accordinzly. 


Joint Consultation or Collaboration: 4 


Joint consultation helps in building up a sense of common purpose and 
provides a means of undertaking each other. It promotes a community of interests. 
It is a ckanrelfor a candid exchange of information and a channel for construc- 
tive criticism. Feeling of suspicion and distrust can be smoothed through 
joint consultation. The relationship between the management and the workers 
is **colla»orztive" and both of them realise a joint sense of responsibility when 
a decisicn is taken after joint consultations. In some countries particularly in 
Europe, the practice of collaboration at the industrial or national level is of long 
standing Further, since the second world war, there has been a singificant 
develópraen: in methods of collaboration, particularly in countries that had to 
meet the needs of reconstruction and in those that in order to carry out industria- 
lization plans, were anxious to place their economic and social development 
on the best possible foundation. It is noteworthy in this connection that a. 
number əf irdustrial committees of the I. L. O. as well as regional conferences 
and mectings adopted resolutions designed to give effect to the principle of 
collaboration at the industrial or national level as the case may be. 


Collaboration takes diverse and flexible forms having regard to the needs, 
traditions and customs of a country. For instance, bipartite collaboration is 
typical cf irdustrial relations in the scandinavian countries. ‘The basic agree- 
ments concluded in Denmark, Norway and Swedan constitute the foundation 
for industriel relations in those countries. In India, the joint consultative 
Board of Industry and Labour set up by the Government of India in 1952 as a 
tripartite bcdy decided to reconstitute itself in 1954 as an unofficial bi-partite 
body to facilitate the conclusion of collective agreements, to create conditions 
for the avoicance of dispute, and to help in their settlement at the national level. 


At the 9th meeting of the J. C. B. held in July 1957, the Union Minister 
for Labcur urged that “‘the Board should meet more frequently with a deter- 
minatior to solve the problems. It should try and see that the decision arrived 
at the meeting are duly implemented." The J. C. B. has achieved only a limited 
success. It should create climate in support of the system of mutual consultation 
and negotia-ions. Its utility and importance in future would rest largely upon 
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its ability to solve contentions matters through mutual discussions and to arrive 
at settlements in the spirit of give and take. 


Collective Bargaining: 

Webbs gave currency to this phrase of “Collective Bargaining” at the turn 
of the 20th century. This method of maintaining peaceful industrial relations 
is a necessary corollary of the trade union movements. ‘The two in the course 
of their growth act and react upon each other. In most of the industrially 
advanced countries of the world, it is a powerful factor in determining workers 
earnings and other conditions of employment while in the under-developed 
countries, with a few stray exceptions, wages and conditions of work are still deter- 
mined by market. conditions and state regulations. A collective agreement may 
be arrived at the level of plant, industry, region or at the national level. It 
helps in the promotion of good relation between workers and management by 
mentioning rates of wage, hours of work, conditions of employment etc. It mini- 
mizes the scope of friction and leads to prosperity of the industrial undertaking 
and the continued welfare of workers. 


For the success of collective bargaining, it is essential that there should be 
a single bargaining agent over as large an area of industry as possible. Collec- 
tive bargaining can gain strength only from the organized strength of workers 
and genuine desire on the part of employers to maintain good industrial relations. 
A legal frame work should also exist to determine the appropriate bargaining 
agency and to fix the responsibility for the enforcement of collective agreements. 
The success of collective bargaining is mostly dependent upon the building up 
of strong representative trade unjons. Measure should, therefore be taken by 
the Government to grant recognition to a union which has the majority of emp- 
loyers. Further, Government has to be a vigilant observer with a view to en- 


couraging healthy trends and setting its foot firmly against unhealthy develop- 
ment. 


Collective agreements are highly essential in Indian Industry which is 
faced with the problems of modernization, productivity and industrial peace. 
Collective agreements recently concluded in Ahemdabad, Bombay, and Jamshed- 
pur and other industrial towns are helping in building up a favourable climate 
for smooth progress in these directions. 


Wage Boards: 


Statistics of industrial disputes shows that wages and allied matters consti- 
tute the major source of friction between employers and workers. The machinery 
of labour Courts and Industrial Tribunals cannot give full satisfaction to the 
parties concerned. A more acceptable machinery for settling wage disputes 
will be one which gives the parties themselves a more responsible role in reaching 
decisions. Tripartite wage Boards consisting of equal representatives of em- 
ployers and workers and an independent chairman are likely to ensure more accep- 
table decisions. Such wage boards should be instituted for individual indus- 
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tries. The wage boards would not only give a square deal to the working classes 
but also ensure them a.reasonable share in the national income. 


In July 1957, workers’ representatives at the 15th Indian Labour Confere- 
nce wanted wage boards to be set up for plantations, mines, engineering, iron 
and stee., chemicals, sugar, cement, railways, post and telegraph, civil employees 
of defence industry establishments, and ports and docks. But the representatives 
of employers wanted this matter to be left to the Government. Thus there was 
no agreement on the industries for which wage boards should be set up. So 
far, the Government of India has established tripartite wage Boards for three 
industries Cotton Textile, Sugar, and Cement. Further, a steering Group on 
wages—-ripartite in character—has been set up to study the trends in relation to 
wages, production and prices, and collect relevent date for drawing a wage map 
of India—industrywise and regionwise—which would be usefulin laying down 
broad principles of wage fixation. 


There are, however, certain practical difficulties to be encountered by these 
wage boards since they would have to tackle innumerable problems of bewild- 
.ering complexity. They would have to take into.account the differences in 
cost of living in different areas and the differences in the work-content of different 
occupations. They would have to reconcile these differences with the obvious 
divergence in the ‘capacity to pay’ of different units. The Government should 
ensure that the wage boards, if and when they are set up, do not function in 
isolation and that their,awards, before they are published, are subjected to some 
expert and impartial scrutiny to avoid unnecessary controversy our discrepancy 
in rewards for similar work. The recommendation of the wage Boards for cotton 
textile and cement industries have been published in early 1960 along with 
Government decisions thereon. The Wage Board for sugar industry has also 
submitted its report and State Governments are considering to implement these 
recommendations. 


Enforcement of Awards: 


Inadequate implementation and enforcement ofawards and agreements 
is an important source of friction between labour and management. ‘There are 
cases in which awards have not been implemented inspite of great insistence 
of the Government. It is mainly due to the absence of a provision for enforcing 
compliance with the directions contained in awards, other those involving finan- 
cial recoveries, such as reinstatement of an employee or the provision of an amenity. 
The Industrial Disputes Act (1947) provides for the punishment of employers 
for non-enforcement of an award to the extent of Rs. 200 only. Experience 
has, however, shown that this is not a sufficient sanction to carry out directions 
which might involve large expenditures. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
penalties should be sufficiently deterrent. 


At the meeting of the State Labour Minister's conference held in October, 
1957 at New Delhi, the Union Labour Minister revealed that there were 
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“cases of blatant disregard of agreements and persistent violation of awards." The 
conference decided that a deterrent penalty should be imposed on employers for 
non-implementation of labour awards. Penalties for workers in case of deli- 
brate violations should also be of a deterrent nature. The Government should 
evolve a convention by which breaches of awards are first brought to the notice . 
of the employer's and the worker's organizations so that at the first instance, the 
necessary sanction might be forced at a non-legal level before the matter is 
taken up at the legal level.. 


In June 1958, a Central Implementation and Evaluation Committe, consis- 
ting of four representatives each of employers and employees and a equal number 
of officials, was constituted by the Ministry of Labour and Employment to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 16th session of the standing labour committee 
held in October, 1957. Similar committees at the state level were also set up by 
the Government of U. P., West Bengal, Punjab and Rajasthan. In most of the 
remaining states either the proposals were under-consideration or some other 
committee was intended to look into this question. Further, a special section, 
known as the Evaluation and Implementation cell, was set up in the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment to assess periodically the progress made in the im- 
plementation of various labour enactments, awards and agreements and to ensure 
their speedy implementation. Tne Evaluation and Implementation Machinery 
at the Centre and in the States were reported to have functional effectively, thus 
leading to the elimination of a number of misunderstandings between employ- 
ers and workers. 


4 Curative Measures: 


Prevention of industrial dispute is, no doubt, more desirable than their 
settlement and the various measures, which have been evolved for prevention of 
the disputes have been discussed above. Though, these measures, have helped in 
reducuing the number of labour disputes but as already pointed out, so long as 
labour and capital remain in different hands and the employers have the freedom 
of dictating the terms of employment and workers have the liberty to claim their 
share in the product of industry, there is no possibility of totally eliminating 
such disputes. Industrial disputes, in any democratic industrial society are 
just like a disease in the human body and just as a living human being can 
not escape from the cluches of several diseases inspite of best of precautionary 
measures to prevent them. Similarly in the industrial structure the ills of clashes 
of interest cannot be completely done away with and inspite of a most efficient 
system to prevent the labour disputes to take a. violent form, sometimes labour 
disputes are likely to take an epidemic turn. Hence the need of Government 
interference for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes is great; 
an efficient system of labour judiciary is an unavoidable pre-requisite for healthy 
industrial development and sound industrial relations in the country. 


RoLz OF GOVERNMENT 


Upto 1929, there was no statutory provision for constituting any machi- 
opery for the prevention and settlement of labour disputes in India. - In that 
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year the Trade Disputes Act was passed, which empowered the Government . 
to refer Ebour disputes to a Board of Conciliation or a court of Enquiry. The 
original Act was limited in its scope and did not provide for the creation of any 
standing machinery to deal with the first manifestation of unrest and to attempt 
to bring about a settlement by conciliation in the initial stages of the dispute. 
Moreove-, the Government had no authority to enforce the findings or the 
recommendations of the Board of conciliation or the court of Enquiry. 


Du ing World War II, compulsory adjudication of the industrial disputes 
was a common feature as the Central Government had taken power under Rule 
81 (A) ot the Defence of India Rules to issue general or special orders to prohibit 
strikes or lock-outs and for requiring employers and workers to observe certain 
terms and conditions of employment. Government had also got power to refer 
any trad: dispute to conciliation or adjudication and to enforce the award of 
" adjudica-or. 


In 1941, the Central Government set up a tripartite conference known as 
the Indien Labour Conference consisting of the representatives of Governments, 
Central zs well as State, employers and workers. The periodical meetings of 
this confzrence and of its standing committee aim at securing greater under- 
standing and co-operation between the parties concerned. 


Incustrial Disputes Act, 1947, overhauled and incorporated the provisions 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 and Rule 81 (A) of the D. I. R. relating to the 
machinery for prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. The act pro- 
vides for the compulsory establishment of works Committees in industrial 
establishments employing 100 or more workers. The work Committees are 
entrusted to promote measures for securing and preserving amity and good. 
relation »etween employers and workers and to comment upon matters of their 
common interest and to endeavour.to compose any material difference of opinion 
in respec of such matters. This is one of the special features of the new Act 
and has zone a long way in helping workers to carry on negotiations thereby 
sécuring -he benifits of collective bargaining. The Act provides for compulsory 
conciliaton also by officers of the conciliation machinery set up by Government 
in dispures relating to public utility services. Provision has also been made 
for concliation in other disputes. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (AMENDMENT) AGT, 1956 


There has been overhauling of the machinery for adjudication of industrial 
disputes under this Act. The Government had set up industrial tribunals to re- 
solve incustrial disputes under the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 but this 
‘ machinery engendered great confusion since different tribunals expressed 
divergen- opinions on similar problems. ‘Therefore the Government introduced 
the macainery of the labour Appellate Tribunal under the Industrial Disputes 
(Labour Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950 to hear appeals from the awards or 
decision of the different industrial tribunals, courts, industrial wage boards 
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etc. In the absence of an applellate machinery, there was a tendency on the 
part of the Industrial Tribunals " to act in an arbitrary manner like a benevolent 
despot.” Hence the setting ofthe Labour Appellate Tribunal became necessary 
due to contradictory awards given by Industrial Tribunals in different States 
complicating industrial relations. In other words, Appellate Tribunals was 
considered essential for the purpose of coordination and unification of diverse 
principles laid down by industrial tribunals in different parts of the country. 
But the institution of the Labour Appellatte Tribunal was strongly opposed by 
trade unionists,.as they felt that the new machinery would prolong the settlement 
of industrial disputes and that the substantial gains which they had achieved 
through the machinery of industrial tribunals in. the past would be whittled 
down by it., The employers wanted to . maintain status quo but the trade union- 
ists were stubborn and insisted on its abolition. Consequently in 1956, Industrial , 
Disputes Act, 1947 was. amended. l 


The new machinery that has been set up under this Act consists of three 
types of semi-judicial bodies. The machinery of Industrial Tribunals has been 
retained at the state level and a new machinery known as labour courts and na- 
tional tribunals has been set up. This machinery is called as “three-tier system of 
labour tribunals”. The three bodies envisages under the Act function separately 
and there is no appeal from one body to the other. It may, however, be noticed 
that though the right of appeal to the Appellate Tribunal has been taken away, 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court and the High Court remains undisturbed . 
when an award has been made without jurisdiction or where the award is not 
in consonance with the principles of natural justice. The Act set up three 
types of original tribunals—Labour Courts, Industrial Tribunals, and National 
Tribunals 


In April 1960, it was reported that the Government of India was consider- . 
ing a proposal for re-establishment of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. The 
abolition of the L. A. T. in 1956 has been followed by a significant increase in 
the number of appeals of High Courts and the Supreme Court. Such appeals 
could be substantially minimised by the restriction of appellate authority. 


Conciliation : 


A large number of disputes can be settled through conciliation proceedings. 
Under conciliation, a neutral party, without using any force, seeks to find some 
middle course for neutral agreements between employers and employees. 
The task of the mediator is a difficult one since it involves both economic and 
social policies. His work is quite different from that of an arbitrator or an ad- 
judicator. His aim is to bridge the gulf between contending parties and if he 
does not succeed he should try to reduce the differences as far.as possible by 
tendering advice to the parties and bringing them close to a settlement. ‘The 
suggestions and recommendations made by the conciliation officer or the chair- 
man of the Board of conciliation should be based on.full and complete information 
supplied by both the parties. He should take them into confidence and create 
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. an atmesphere cf peace and good will. A conciliator is often described as a 
“Flying Ambulence Squad". He appears whenever and wherever a conflict 
threatering to disturb industrial peace and harmony exists between employers 
and employees.: He stands at the centre of the new creative effort in the sphere 
of labour problems. Conciliation is the most important method for the prevention 
and sett.ement of industrial disputes. Conciliation machinery may start working 
as soon as a conflict is apprehended or threatened, and also after a strike or 
lock-out has been announced. Conciliation means the bringing together to 
the parties concerned with a view to arriving at an amicable settlement of the 
disputes 


The official view is that conciliation proceedings are highly effective. 
The Un.on Labour Minister replying to debate in the Lok Sabha on the Industrial 
Dispute: (Amendement) Bill in July 1956 stated that in the central sphere 75 
per cen: of the cases referred to conciliation machinery during 1955 were settled, 
although in the state sphere the comparable figure was only 44 percent. It 
is contended that “many cases go to young, inexperienced and untrained 
conciliazion officers who don’t know how to mediate. They get both the 
parties -ogather in the same room and ask each to state its position which just 
make tke situation worse. They are just rubber stamps and often refer cases 
directly to adjudication”. Undoubtedly, improvement of conciliation services 
is the sangle most important thing which can assist the development of direct 
collegtive bargaining. The Conciliation Officer's report should be factual as 
far as pcssible and not contain any recommendation on the question of reference 
of the cispute to a Tribunal. Before assuming full responsibilities as a Con- 
ciliation Officer, .he should undergo a suitable training. 


Arbitration : 


Arbitration can take any of the following forms: (i) Voluntary arbitration 
"with the voluntary acceptance of the award—it is little more than mediation; 
(ii) Voluntary arbitration with compulsory acceptance of the award—it is com- 
monly known as voluntary arbitration ; (131) Compulsory arbitration with voluntary 
acceptare of the award—it isin effect merely compulsory investigation; (iv) 
Computkory arbitration with the compulsory acceptance of the award—it is com- 
monly known as compulsory arbitration. 


Tte principle of compulsory arbitration was introduced in India for the 
first tim? as a result of the war time emergency and continued thereafter as a 
measure inevitable in a period of economic uncertainly and emergency. It is 
said to have given a great set back to the growth of trade unionism in the country. 
Moreover, it is not democratic and gives rigidity to the economic system. It 
is not conducive to permanent industrial harmony and peace and, so long as 
compulsory adjudication is present as a machinery for the settlement of disputes, 
the voluntary system can hardly be expected to succeed. “Unless compulsory 
adjudicazion is totally removed from the Statute Book-lock, stock and barrel 
the partes, during the period of mutual negotiations or voluntary arbitration, 


- 
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will not place all their cards on^their table but will reserve the ‘ace’ one for the 
final gain of compulsory adjudication. 


In October, 1953, Sri V. V. Giri, the then Union Minister of Labour presi- 
‘ding over the 12th Session of the Indian Labour. Conference, emphassised that in 
case of compulsory arbitration when one party lost and the other won, the victor 
and the vanquished got back to their work in.a sullen and resentful mood towards 
each other and neither could forget nor forgive. The loser awaited the next 
opportunity to make good the loss while the winner was carried away by a sense 
of victory which was not conducive to cooperation. Such an attitude of suppres- 
sed hostility in one party and of unconcealed satisfaction and truimph in the 
_ other led to transient truce and not lasting peace. | 


In May 1958, there was a controversy at the 16th session of the Indian 
Labour Conference when it: was suggested that compulsory adjudication as , 
a method of settling industrial disputes should be suspended. The Union 
Labour Minister said. that he was prepared to withdraw the Government's 
power to that effect if workers and employers felt that they could resolve their 
differences by mutual discussions and agreements. At the moment, he added, 
the time was not ripe for its suspension, but all endeavour should be made to 
settle disputes by voluntary arbitration so that a healthy tradition be built up 
which would automatically do away with compulsory adjudication. The 
conference appreciated this view and agreed that it was not wise to suspend 
compulsory adjudication at the present juncture 


N 


In the 17th Session of the Indian Labour conference which was held at 
Madras in July 1959, it was agreed there should be greater recourse to mediation 
and arbitration for settlement of industrial disputes and recourse to adjudi- 
cation for settlement avoided as far as possible. Matters of local interest 
not having wider repercussions should, as a general rule, be settled through 
arbitration. The conference further agreed that a penal of arbitrators 
should be maintained by Government in order to help the parties to choose 
suitable arbitrators. The parties, howerver, would þe at liberty to choose 
arbitrators from outside the penal. The principles and forms enunciated in 
awards and judicial decisions on important issues relating to industrial relation 
should.be complied, codified, and published and made available for the 
guidance of arbitrators. In March 1960, the standingiLabour Committee sugges- 
ted amendment of the Industrial Disputes Act so as to give the decision reached 


through voluntary arbitration the status of industrial awards in order to settle 
disputes. 


CONCLUSION 


How to build up and maintain harmony between the two principal fac- 
tors of production, namely, capital and labour, is a problem of problems be- 
fore us today. We have been striving to find a way out from the clash of interests 


characterizing our industrial relations.. It is however well worth reminding 
Cr V x u.c हो po $99 
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ourselves here that the absence of strikes or other economic sanctions is not an 
adequate index of industrial harmony. It must also be remembered that industrial 
harmony cannot be achieved by sheer exercise of the coercive state authority. 
Industrial Larmony cannot be enforced from outside; it should rise voluntarily 
and spontaneously from within. Some real and tangible interest, common 
to both cap tal and labour, is very necessary for the development of spontaneous 
cooperation.and this can be possible only by the realisation and that labour and © 
capital are ike the two wheels of a cart, which, of course cannot move smoothly 
if one wheel does not keep pace with the other 


Though the labour judiciary and state interference occupies an important 
place in mzintaining industrial peace and to resclve amicably many industrial 
disputes, bat, industrial harmony is something much more than industrial 
peace. By just asking the workers not to strike or by forcing them not to strike, 
.one can cu-e the disharmony in the relationship between labour and manage- 
ment. In`z system of industrial relations which is governed by the compulsory 
adjudicatio» of conflicts of interests and by the proscription of economic sanc- 
tions, there is no scope for collective bargaining or industrial democracy. The 
present system is not only a negation of industrial democracy but also a force . 
that will prevent the development of industrial democracy. | 


To resolve industrial conflicts and achieve industrial harmony, manage- 
ment will have to play an increasingly dominant role while adapting themselves 
to the charging social order. ‘‘In dealing with workers it has not only to be 
borne in mnd that their energy and skill are the most invaluable assets of the 
nation, but also that their perosonality is an object of care and respect, and of 
equal impo-tance and worth with that of any other element in the community.” 
However, tais fact is to be remembered that the managerial attitude cannot be 
changed th -ough force or statutory provisions and itis a matter of decades when 
the country shall reach at a point when full industrial harmony shall be ensured 
and there shall be no need for compulsory adjudication by Governmental ma- 
chinery. Eut at the present juncture we have to find out the way and means 
to make efacient and more stable the existing labour machinery and wherever 
there are lzcunas in the statutory provisions or the administrative set up, they 
are to be filed up, so that industrial peace can be secured. If industrial peace 
can be maiatained for any length of time a possible step would have been taken 
for the realsation of industrial harmony also, which should be the goal of a real 
. economic aad political democracy like that of ours. . . 


MENTAL ILLNESS. IS IT PREVENTABLE ? 


Dr. K. P. Nigam, M.B., B.S., L.T.M., M.D., F.LP.S.; P.M.S.I. 
Mental Hospital, Agra. 


The Mental illness is not a new problem and its presence has been 
recognised in various forms from time immemorial. Mental illness is no less than 
a malignant condition which has its detrimental effect on mankind specially 
when they are in prime of their life. The adolescents and adults have to bear 
the maximum brunt of psychiatric casualties. Nor is this all. The worst is that 
majority of sufferers belong to educated class. 


It was the indifference and apathy of the profession, and the poverty of 
congruous response from the public due to prejudices and superstitions, that 
the genuine efforts of some enthusiastic workers in the past were thwarted and 
consequently a slow progress in psychiatry was made. It is gratifying to note 
that itis during the recent years that we are witnessing a great humming in 
psychiatric atmosphere. Now a close and systematised consideration has been 
given to the study and knowledge of psychiatry in a serious manner with 
greater patience, endurance and affinity ० 


^ 


Itis noteworthy that medicine today has progressed far beyond its con- 
ception as an art, and has become a vast field of scientific knowledge which 
drives from a combination of research in practically all the branches of science 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that psychological medicine has not 
kept pace with that of somatic medicine as aforesaid 


We find that elaborate tests are forthcoming from the pathologist, bio- 
chemist, endocrinologist and psychologists but so far no scientific explanation 
regarding the etiology of,psychiatric disorders is known and still remains 
obscure. The psycliiatrists sometimes wished that they had an objective test 
which could demonstrate the presence and the degree of specific mental ill- 
ness but none has yet superseded the careful evaluation of the patient's personal 
_ and social history and his clinical examination. 


Proven facts concerning the causes of mental disorders are regrettably 
limited since neither its products can be demonstrated either in the test-tube 
or under-a microscope. This is not surprising. In most cases no evidence of 
abnormality of tissue function or of any underlying histopathogenic changes in 
the brain is found. The etiology of mental disorder, therefore, cannot be 
thought in mere terms,of stimulus-response pattern. The individual should 
be studied as a whole in his or her environment in relation to various needs. 
If one explores psychodynamics, the general science of motivaticn, the theories 
are formulated as to how abnormalties and disorders of personality have 
developed 
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The mental illness indicates the breakdown of several fortresses of defence 
of an individual and human maladjustments. Various theories have been: 
propounded or the causation of mental illness but none has yet stood the test 
of critical renew. : | 


Apart Eom the theories of Freud, Adler, Jung, and others in the past, the . 
theories of ccnditioned Reflex of Pavlov and of stress of Hans Seyle have pre- 
sently attracted the attention of the Psychiatric world. The later’s research has 
thrown considerable light on the relationship between body and mind and the 
manner in which psyche and soma react on one another to forma unified 
machanism. He has shown that mental stress is always associated with . the 
increased prcduction of A, C. T. H. and adreno-corticoids with its consequent 
disturbance of pottassium metabolism, and in the disturbance of electrical . 
activity of thz brain, would seem to be an important chain of events in the pro- 
duction of synptoms. Recently a new method of study to machanism of brain 
“the science 5f Cybernatics" has been taken up. It is evident that the causes 
of mental disorders are mostly psychogenic and amongst physiogenics also, 
majority arc reversible, depending on the early institution of therapeutic 
measures. 2 m 


The przsent knowledge contributes to the theory of emotional stress and 
also that socio-economic factors play a very important part in the predisposition 
or precipitation of psychoses. The psycho analyst represent in the clearest and 
most authori-ative form the view that early psychological experiences play a 
vital part in Stiology; that their harmful results can be modfiied by psycho 
therapy and that psycho analytic theory can indicate the ways in which the 
bringing of caildren in the home and in school car. be carried out so as to mini- 
mise the risk of later neurotic or psychotic breakdown. 


The ps~chotic illnesses are classified in two groups. The first group con- - 
sists of mino- psychiatric disorders like Psycho neurosis and Psychosomatic ne- 
actions. These form a majority. They are the commonest modes of faulty 
response to scresses of life whether instinctual or environmental. Here we find. 
life experiences with their resulting anxieties, hostilities, fears, insecurities, 
emotional temsions and attitudes or various defensive and substitutive mech- 
anism are exoressed in one form or the other. 


In the :econd group, the major psychiatric conditions, majority are again 
functional like Affective, Schizophrenic and Involutional psychoses. In organic 
we have Gereral paralysis of insane ; T'oxic ; senile phychosis ; Nutritional ; 
Mental defidency; Epilepsy and psychosis associated with Neoplasm etc. 
These are thz results of some agents or processes which have disturbed or 
impaired the functions of brain with the results that there is deficit in the . 
capacity of rormal functioning. 


The subject of prevention, now can be suitably dealt with by the promo- 
tion of mental health and early. institution of therapeutic measures, which can 


e y 
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be achieved either when there is no recognisable mental illness or there is 
realisation to the fullest possible extent of one's personal potentialities. 


Previously the mental illness whether prevention or cure were dealt 
with by religious heads or those who treated on superstitious lines but now a 
great awakening is seen in public of all social status. > 


The majority of major psychiatric illness and minor psychiatric disorders 
can be tackled before actually precipitation occurs by proper. Psychotherapy 
and correction of life activities. . Those life experiences which involve anxiety- 
producing human relationship, because these may be productive offsuch emotio- 
nal attitudes as fear, resentment, frustration, rivalry, guilt and disappointment, 
should be avoided.. Further it is seen that faulty education confronts the child 
with threat which are out of proportion to real danger to the deteriment of his 
emotional health in later years. So correct education will go long way’ to 
prevention. Other factors like premature excitation of sexual feelings, exhagge- 
rated condemnation of those feelings if these occured, giving of toilet training at 
in-appropriate time, rigid desciplinary patterns need suitable adjustment. Some 
time birth-of a sibling or death of one parent or both has caused psychiatric 
disability, so early suggestions may prevent the episode. Avoidance of mastur- 
bation, frustration and disappointments in love, of strain, and of freights, are 
recommendations forits prevention. From review-ofliterature it is evident 
that social disorganisation as is seen in large industrial cities has increaged the 
psychiatric casualty. During common calamities like war, and bombardment 
the psychiatric cases were least common 


. Recent studies in Bristol, Chicago and London have also shown that 
suicide, delinquency and some mental illnesses occur at higher rate in socially 
disorganised areas. In one study it was seen that persons who were chronically 
un-employed suffered most, so employment will definitely improve the problem. 

Several psychiatrists like Carstairss®, Clark’. Bjornberg? Bowlby Durkhiem? 
Esquirol!®, Faris Fromm! Frank! Fisher  Banshchikov? Theodore 
Eugene Ziskind!? Regners Patricia Winston Reckards Lawrence?! 

Will, Odegaard?? Malzberg?$ Foundeur!*?- Ress? Meyer Gross Gibsonis 
Lomas Hilgard' Smartt Hunt Plasset ^ Halliday? = Nooris2? 
Lambo Rennie? Hinkle! and Sands etc. have all contributed to the 
role of socio-economic factors in psychoses. ‘If these factois are prevented 

psychoneurotic, psychosmatic reactions and also major functional psychiatric 
disorders will decline considerably ! 


Among other major psychoses, General paralysis of insane was a common 
feature in the past specially in western countries. It is worth mentioning that in 
the early years of present century every third bed in infirmay ward in Royal 
Edinberg Hospital was occupied by a General Paralytic and several cases were of 
Alcoholic Dementia. Both of these conditions have now remarkably decreased 
by proper social intervention and medical treatment. "Thanks to the discovery 
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of antibietics the medical profession has .a strong therapeutic weapon to 
eradicate this gradual eating menance. With the opening of venereal diseases 
clinics and propaganda, the prevention is possible 


The Nutritional diseases leading to psychosis, like Pallegra and Cretinsim 
which are the end results of starvation and malnutrition on account of poverty 
would gradually disappear by eradicating hunger and want, if the measures in 
the form of present plans in India bear fruitful results in solving the problems 


of food and employment 


The incidence of psychiatric disorders associated with child birth can also 
be arrested suitably by proper obstetric care by opening maternity homes and 
antinataland post natal clinics. The proper treatment of sepsis, a factor 
responsib.e for psychosis, during pue perium with antibiotics and sulphanilamide 
may minimise its incidence. The family planning may prove additional step 
indirectly towards its prevention 


The Mental defect is another psychiatric social problem. The proper 
treatment of mother for Syphilis, Alcoholism and German measles etc. during 
pregnancz7 and avoidance of injury from complication of pregnancy and child 
birth will go a‘ long way to bring down its incidence. With preventive 
measures against the unrestricted procreation, the eugenic programme, voluntary 
sterilisation of defectives and vocational or educational guidance, will strengthen 
the hasds of psychiatrista in dealing with this problem. It is seen that most of 
the mentel defectives are sterile, a preventive device by nature 


The Toxic psychosis is mostly due to exogenous Toxins like Charas, Ganja, 
Opium, Gannabis Indica, Alcohol and other drugs of addiction rather than 
endogenous ones. The social reforms and legal restrictions have already cut 
down the r incidence, but if the regulations are made, still firm and rigid, and 
vigorouslr instituted, the possibility is that the remarkable results may ensue. 


The epilepsy and neoplasm: if properly and early dealt with which is quite 
possible due to-advance in anaesthesia, surgical techniques and electro- 
Encephalography, may not give rise to psychiatrict problem so often. 


In the end it can be summarised that the ‘problem of prevention can be 
tackled vith the enforcement of suitable measures for the improvement of 
Mental h=alth which is a burning problem of the day. This problem may be 
covered under preventive psychiatry or social psychiatry or any other head but 
the fact remains that if this terrifying menance is tackled by the coordinated, 
planned znd combined efforts of sociologists, psychologists, psycho analysts and | 
psychiatr sts, the success is bound to ensue. . | 
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HISTORY OF OIL INDUSTRY IN AGRA 
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The application of science and knowledge to the practical life of man 
induced him to drift away his attention to the modern oil milling from the village 
Ghani system of good old-times. Authoritatively little can be said about the 
significance of Agra in the crude economy days but the modern oil milling, which 
is the development of recent time, has honoured this city with a premier place , 
in the oil producing centres of Uttar Pradesh. Before 1914, the history of oil 
industry in Agra goes back to the year 1912 when Sri Bansidhar Premsukh Das 
Oil Mill took up the lead in this sphere with an humble working capital of 60 
Kolhus and a 100 labourers. Not very late, the mill shared the privileges of the 
choicest daughter of the industrial development. Today, the B. P. Oil Mill 
occupies a most dominating position in all the oil mills of the State. - The mill 
also shares the honour of having been the second biggest oil mill of the state, 
the first oil mill being of Kanpur established in 1910 under European management. 


It is interesting to note that for 30 years since its inception, in 1912, the 
history of oil industry at Agra has been the history of the B. P. Oil Mill—its 
rise has been the rise of the oil industry in Agra and its fall as-its decay. 


The pre-war period of the history of oil industry has not been of much 
significance as the mill had only a history of 2 years of its drawbacks and achieve- 
ments. The period thereafter was of great significance. 


The heavy toll of human life due to the nation-wide epidemics of the year, 
there was countrywide slackness in the economic and social activities. Agra 
oil industry too had to face wide-spread shortage cf labour supply. Pressed 
with the force of circumstances the mill owners gave inducements of various 
kinds to attract the labour force in the form of slight increament in wages and 
provision for the housing facilities etc. 

First War period (1914-19) 

Soon after a period of two years of thè mills existence the world war first 
(1914) broke out. providing the owners of the mills an opportunity to amass 
huge profits out of increased price of vegetable oils. The demand of oils in- 
creased from all corners and its result was that the mill had to install greater 
number of Kolhus.? The profits were too many for the owners and very: little 
for the labourers. The workers were even crushed due to upward fluctuations of 
prices of the necessities of life and it was generally felt that it was hard time 
for the labourers to meet both ends. 


The huge profits earned by the B. P. Oil Mill attracted other traders to 





l. The number of Kolhus 7052 to 40 and the number of labourers reached a figure. of 150 
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enter the ndustry and many of them did, but: these concerns were of little 
importance. The flash of world wide depression of 1929 Swept away many 
. of the.smasler oil mills and cast. dark shadows on the B. P. Oil Mill also. But 
.the pioneer oil mill stood the test and shortly after the, position was resumed 
rose with brighter prospects 


Ther came the year 1939 of World War. Second promissing greater opportu- 
nities of profits through honest and dishonest means of meeting increased de- 
mands of vegetable oils. "The B. P. Oil Mill installed improved machinery, 
viz., expelers and hydraulic presses etc. and raised the number of Kolhus by 
another instalment of 40. The increased crushing capacity warranted an-addi- 
tion in th: labour force also which was aptly met by employing about 195 
labourers | 


It wzs now high time for other wise traders to take up the business in oil 
industry as the huge profits of the two Wars had greatly bewildered them. And 
so came tre Mahalaxmi Oil Mill in the year 1942 under the ownership of Sri | 
Madan La Sakseria. This mill was, however, purchased in working condition 
from the cwners by the present management viz., Shree Mahalaxmi Oil Mills 
Ltd., a puolic limited company, in 1945. It had a strength of 82 workers in 
1942 whica went upto 250 in 1946. 


Madan Lal Shri Krishna Lal Oil Mills was founded after the establish- 
ment of Mahalaxmi Oil Mills. But the mill was started -under the shadow of 
evil stars end the owners suffered a loss of more than two lakhs M/S Chatur- 
bhuj Das Xarnani & Sons—the creditors took over the mill through a court 
decree in 1951. The mill was then named after the Madhusudan Brothers, 
sons of Shri Karnani of Bombay, as the Madhusudan Oil Mills. The year 
1946 brought another addition—a potential addition to the oil industry—cap- 
tioned as tne Chittar Mal Ram Dayal Oil Mills. The mill was employing 150 
labourers end had 40 Kolhus and 4-5 expellers to its credit. The fruits of 
the world var brought great fortune to the mill and it now stands as the second 
biggest concern of the city 


THE REWARD 


The impetus provided by the. World Wars took the oil industry of 
Agra to ccnsiderable level of prosperity. The out-standing feature of this 
time was nat the employers gave "due share" to the employees also in the 
form of incement in wages and other facilities of residential quarters, improved 
working ccnditions, ‘a few humanitarian concessions in the shape of rest, 
recreation and reading rooms. Bonus distribution was one of the note- 


- . worthy initiative taken up by the B. P. and few other Oil Mills, which continues 


till this dav. The B. P. and few other Oil Mills can be designated as the pioneer- 
. ing mills even in this sense. The new avenues of employment opened-up by 
the World-Wars were the root cause of all these “just” and ‘welfare steps" 
to detract -abourers from going out for any other job. The B. P. Oil Mill also 
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made provision for an “Attendance allowance" to attract the labourers. The 
‘soaring prices of commodities and the general rise in the price-level brought, 
„ to the labourers of the B. P. Oil Mill, the “Dear food allowance". 


PARTITION PERIOD . 


For. a time; the partition of the country very badly shook the 
entire trade of vegetable oils as the chief parts of Bengal and Assam, impor 
ting oils from Agra, fell in the political sovereignty ofthe new country Pakistan 
The immigration of thousands and thousands of our bretheren coming to 
India also had, in the beginning, its adverse affect on the economy of the -city 


But due to the fact of thé sympathetic and wise policy of the popular Govern- 
ment there came, in a very short period, a state of stabilisation in the industrial : 
economy. The expanding and prosperous Oil Industry of Agra offered to 
the Refugees an opportunity to show off their skill in business enterprize. Thus 
were established some noteworthy oil crushing units, of which the following 
deserve mention 


| Table 1 
Showing Oil Mills owned. by the Refugees. 











gd ear ofesta-| average no. | apprbximate 
"mE or uni kan of Ce TER invested 
(in rupees) 
1. Narian Oils Mills 1950 | 14 15,000 
2. Jeomal Isar Das | 1949 6- 6,000 
. Oil Mills ` | । ह l 
3. Agra Oil Mills 1949 10 9,000 
4. Arjun Oil Mills .1951 . 10 9,000 
5. Prem Oil Mills |^. 1954 0... ec 7,000 - 
6. Rajendra Oi! Mills 1954 ae की ` | ' 8,000 
7. Hira Oil Mills | 1954 9 . 7,000 
'8, - Mirchumal Jassumal Oil uh 
E Mills 1953 Jo 7,000 
9. Bhagchandra Girimal Oil 
| Mills ` 1955 12 - 9,000 


Jaseja Oil. Mills 











1953 i 7,000 
Source—Personal Investigation. | | 


l The contribution: of the post-independence period 
. was also of significance, which added Sri Mathura Prasad. Agarwal Oil Mill, | 
in 1949, and Sri Ganga Dhar Ram Chandra Oil Mill in 1953. These two con- 

^ cerns since their existence have been playing their due role in the industry and 
trade l 





The progress made in Agra was not isolated and singular. The pheno- 
 menal development and extension of oil mills throughout the State and the 
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country mide the oil industry pass through a period of uncertainty and gloom. 
Many of tte mills stood the test while others were thrown away from the market. 
The worst prey of the evil stars had been the Mahalaxmi Oil Mills. The mill 
enjoyed a prosperous time uptill the year 1952 but the story of later years was ` 
not encouraging. Due to the general slackness in the oil trade and so many 
internal complexities of finance and administration the mill had been forced to 
work less -han its capacity of production. Many a time, as during May: to 
July 1954, the mill had to declare continuous play-off and Retrenchment of 
labourers. Industrial disputes and discontinuation of bonous became the order 
of the mill The Madhusudan Oil Mill had also been an ill fated sister. - The 
internal troubles forced the lock-out of the mill from the 10th December 1954 
to 23rd D-:cember 1954.as a result of which more than 70 workers were thrown 
out of emoloyment 


But È is a happy sign that during the recent years these oil mills and also 
others have made their position quite secure and are now offering their humble 
or great coatribution to the oil industry of Agra and the Uttar Pradésh at large 
Table 2 below would suggest the present position of the oil mills in Agra 


Table 2. 


Showing present position of Oil Mills in Agra. 














51, No. and Name. year of | no. of | no. of | no. of |Capital . 
of nit start. |workers. | Kolhus. | expellers|invested 
' jin lakhs 
i \ 
.- 1. B. P. Gil Mills. 1912 445 140 20 40 
2. Mahalixmi Oil Mills, 1945 144 150 11 10 
3. C. R. Oil Mills. 1946 171 "112 14 | 25 
4. Agarwal Oil Mills. , 1949 35 22 4 14 
.9. Madhusudan Oil Mills ‘| 1951 56 44 6 10. 
6. Sri Bhzzwan Lal & Oil Mills. 1954 11 12 zo e 
7. Narain Oil Mills 1950 16 — —- IL— 
8. G. R. Oil Mills 1953 74 44 3 E 
.9. Arjun Dil Mills 1951 10 — —— — 
10. Hyder Bux Oil Mills 1954 15 . -— — — 
Il. Bankey Lal Oil Mills 1954 24 — ‘| `— — 
12. 5. R. Gil Mills 1953 12 | —. = ae 
13. JeomalIssar Das Oil Mills 1949 |: 12 — — — 
14. ‘Agra Cil Mills. ° 1949 | 8 — — — 
1047 | 524 ` 61 881 . 


Source-—Personal Investigation. -(—)-Not available. 


The employment statistics. show that from year to year there has been an 
increase in the total number of persons employed as is represented in the table 
on the nex page 
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Table 3 


Showing volume of employment in the Oil Mills in Agra. 





SI. No. . Year. ^ . ©  .: | Number of persons’ employed. . 
l. 1947 e. ` ॐ 785 

2. 1948. Seabee ॐ 0v. 914 : 

95^ . 1949 | š B l 942 P 

4. 1955-56. | 7 . + “1041 

9. 1956-57 | E l T 1041 

6. 


1957-58. . m i 1047 . 





At present tne Oil Industry in Agra is giving employment to nearly 1047 
persons including all the major or minor Oil mills, waich is the net result of 
` the steady progress the industry has been making since independence 


he Vegetable Oil crushing industry is, perhaps, the oldest and most im- 
portant among the consumption goods industries. Its im»ortance in the National ° 
economy can hard.y be over emphasized particularly in the industrial set-up 
The industry, as a whole, suffers from a number of handicaps such. as the size 
of the units, unskilled labour, insufficient working capital, unorganized production 
and trade etc. As a matter of fact, it has not received the care and attention 
that it deserves commensurate to its size and importance. Neither it has recei- 
ved protection or due encouragement from the government nor from the national 
leaders. It has alsc not been looked with favour by the industrialists. Neither 
a comprehensive study of the subject has been attempted nor a systematic 
‘survey of the industry has been made, ever before. Its history is still obscurc 
and statistical position incomplete. The vegetable oil industry, in this way, 
is in a chaotic condition while the country suffers from the defficiency of oils and 
fats so important an article of man's daily diet, which consiquently accounts for 
the low. standard of national health. 


LUCKNOW 
A STUDY IN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


. MAHESH Narain, M.A. Ph. D 
Department of Geography, D. A. V. College, Kanpur 


Lucknow, the Capital of Uttar Pradesh, the most populous State of India, 
is an ancient city of medieval. and modern fame.: The world wide reputation 
of this city dates back only from the time of Asaf-ud-daula, the fourth Nawab 
of Oudh, who made it the capital of his state in 1775. But, even,- during : this 
short period of its life of less than two centuries, Lucknow has witnessed such 
tragic vicissitudes along with the finest interludes. of splendeur and glory that 
one cannot but be struck with the great irony that seems to govern even the 
course of places as of individuals 


It is only in the later period that this city rose and achieved its chara- 
cteristic name. and fame. Most of its palaces were constructed towards the end 
of the eighteenth and in early nineteenth centuries. Even today the Law Courts, - 
the Museum, Government House and several other institutions and laboratories 
occupy buildings which were.once erected by the lavishly living families of the 
Nawabs. In the heart of the city most of the people live in their ancestral 
dwellings each with an interesting history. If one is keen to savour something 
of the past, he will.find it almost everywhere, in the city and that has now  be- 
come a part of Lucknow's charm. | | 


Today as a modern city, with a University of its own, Lucknow may well 
claim to be one among the few first rate.cities of India. Unlike Varanasi and 
Allahabad, the History of the settlement of Lucknow does not epitomise the 
history of the settlement in the middle Ganga Valley. The pages of 
history very seldom speak of this city before twelfth century a. D 


Nomenclature : 


The name Lucknow is said to be the corrupt form of ‘Lakhnauti’? which 
derived its origin from ‘Lakshman’, the younger brother of Lord Rama Chandra, 
the King of Ayodhya in ancient times, who is said to be its founder. Different 
groups of persons hold different opinions regarding the origin of its name, though 
all of them start with Lakshman. Lakshmanpur, Lakhanpur and Lakshmanvati 
are some such names and these with the passage of time were shortened to 
‘Lakhnauti’, which later on became ‘Lucknow’. The high mound lying 
close to the pucca-bridge overlooking the river Gomti is still known as Lachh- 
man Tila. It seems that in pre-historic days, all the sons of King Dashratha 


of Ayodhya, founded a city each after their own names at the important cen- . 
i 


I. 'Thiswas a place of sanctity, for, on the summit of the mound was an orifice in the 
ground into which Hindus threw flowers and water, with an idea that it lets down 
to the Sesnag or thousand headed snake, who supports the world on its heád 
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During -Akbar’s time, Lucknow. was known. às *Haveli;:Lucknów! perhaps. | 
-.; after the ‘Haveli’ built on the high mound later: known as ‘Machchi Bhawan.’! < 
" Some of the persons hold that the name ‘Lucknow’ was given by the early Pa- | 
. «than rulers of Delti. Whether the present name.is changed form of "Lakhnauti 
. or ‘Likhna’ or any other such. word, the date of this ‘changé is uiiknown: More: 
' over, it is definite’that this ` new appellation was certainly current prior. to the , | 
- . days of Akbar | | l " "x 


~ 


Pre-Mughal. Period 


Little ig known about the ancient history of the -city and its people.” Old ~; 
_ sites .of Bijnàur, Mahona, Nigohan, Nagram, Rukhra; Arjunpur and Lachhman 
¿Tila etc. give out some indications. of. the past. The city. might have ‘been 
founded by Lachhman around a hillock on a virgin site but later on it. deca- 
`. yéd-and perished. It remained more.or less a jungle area for.a long time.? The 
chivalrous warriors, Alha and Udal had-entrenched a camp under Lachhman 
Tila to fight against the forces of Prithviraj 


Later.a few rural settlements: were developed by the ‘Bhars’ who came 
down from the hill in the early periods of history and since then it has been 
changing hands from one invader to the other, till.it was brought under 
Muslim rule.by Sayed Salar, a kinsman of Mahmuc of Ghazni in 1160 A.D d 
~ Many of thé present tombs are ascribed.to his officers and mén. Tembs at 
Sobbatia bagh, Mandiaon, Nagram and Amethi may be cited as some ...- 
: of the examples. ` Then at about 1200 A.D. Qidwai Sheikhs of Juggaur, later 
known as:Sheikhzadas came to reside in Lucknow and settled near the Lachh- 
man Tila where they built their strong-hold. The fort became nucleus around 
which the old rural settlement changed into an urben area and later it came 
to be recognised zs ‘Pargana Headquarters’. Since then this area has attracted 
Muslims who continued to come to the place for centuries.’ 





Pn te 


C L .Roamer, ‘Lucknow Mohallas National Herald, 26th April, 1956. - For sometime 
Lucknow -was also known as Mina-nagar after the name of a famous saint Shah 
Mina 

2. Neville, H.R., District Gazetteer of Lucknow, 1916, P. 143 : 
` 3. This factis proved by the several other facts given in the District Gazetteer of Lucknow 
^on pages 138, 257 and 258. Raja Janmejaya, the grandson of Maharaj Yudhisthir 
gave this area to the Rishies and Sages for penance and worship. who “filled this 
place with temples and ` Ashrams. To such saints ascribed the foundation of many 
towns in Lucknow district viz. Mandiaon—by Maadal Rishi, and Juggaur by 
Jagdeo Yogi. Nighohan is still famous for Nag (cobra) worship. Nagram is connected 
with Raja Nala, a Bhar Chieftain and Rukhra and Arjunpur are of the days of the 
Pandavas 


Neville, H.R., District Gazetteer, of Lucknow, 1916, pp. 138-39 
5. Keene, H.G., ‘Handbook for Visitors to Lucknow’, p. 75. 


७ 6. There is widely spread belief that this invador converted many of thé inhabitants -of 
^ the Malihabad Pargana and that they. were known as Jhojhas. ` j 





7. After the invasion of Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji ir .1202, Lucknow has been -the 
- abode of Pathaas and ‘the Pathans of Ram Nagar .claimed their zamindari westwards 
from the. present site of Gole Darwaza. . f 
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_ Thes the earliest Musalmans came to Lucknow before the middle of the 
thirteentk century. Then in 1396 came Sheikh Qiyam-ud-din and his disciple ` 
Sheikh Mohammad later known as Shah Mina. The famous saint Shah 
Mina gave birth to Mina Nagar and.Mina Bazar. located between the pre- 
sent site of Victoria Garden to Machchi Bhawan Gate. Shah Pir Mohanimad 
another saint and contemporary of Shah Mina, lived at Lachchman Tila whose 
tomb car. still be seen there. "These facts again prove the existence of some 
Muslim population ‘in the city, that patronised these muslim saints and gave 
them refuge.. The establishment of a mohalla and a bazar: (market) indicated 
that by the end of forteenth and the beginning of fifteenth century, the town 
was fairly developed | 


In tae beginning of the last quarter of the fifteenth century, Said Khan 
the Governor of Oudh was attacked by the relatives of Sikandar Lodi. ‘Then 
.he had returned to Lucknow which. wasa flourishing town. in the west. 
Later the Government of Lucknow was joined with that of Kalpi and was given 
: by Bahlol Lodi to his grand son Azam. Humayun.! Thus Lucknow came 
under the influence of Lodies. Hence it can be concluded that the Pre-Mug- 
hal history of Lucknow city is more or less a history of its settlement. 


By the time Mughals came to power Lucknow was:a prosperous and a 
well-settled town. It wasa place of political unrest too, the fact that made 
the area still more important for the newcomers which caused its perennial 
growth til. it came to: its climax in the Nawabi days as is clear in the sequel. 


Mughal Period : 


From the earliest days of the Musalman rule, Lucknow formed part of 
Oudh and when any person of Lucknow was appointed as ‘Subedar’, it served 
as the administrative headquarters.for all practical purposes. In 1526 it was 
occupied Ey prince Humayun, who remained here for sometime? but afterwards 
i.e. between 1526-28 it remained under the contorl of Suri King’. During 
this period a mint? was established at Lucknow for copper coins which remained 
.in currency till the reign of Akbar." 


With the dawn of the reign of Akbar, Lucknow rose greatly in importance. 
Emperor-Akbar had a great liking for the place, due to the tenderness, delicacy 
and beauty, provided toit by nature. During his time it was large city forming 





1. Nevile, H.R., District Gazetteer of Lucknow, vol. X XXVII, 1916, p. 143. 

. This is also proved by the inscription on the tomb of Shah Mina that gives his 
"date of death as 1489 

Haisc, Sir Wolseby, ‘The Cambridge History of India’, Vol. III, 1928, p. 247 

Elliot, ‘History of India as told by its own Historians’, Vol. VI./p. 286 

Brown, J., ‘Lucknow Guide',. p. 2 

The name ‘Taksaal’ is still in use for area where this mint was located 


During Humayun's reign Lucknow was  psrhaps a wealthy and flourishing town. ° 
The truth of this fact is proved by a story told by the Sheikbs that during four hours: 
stay of Humayun in 1540 he was given Rs. 10,000 in cash and fifty horses, 
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part of the ‘Sarkar’ of the same name This sarkar (district) was divided into 
several Mahals corresponding closely with the pargana of the present day 
The present pargana of Lucknow was known as Haveli Lucknow.! ° Ain-i-Ak- 
bari speaking about Lucknow . writes Lucknow is a large city on the banks 
of the Gumtee delightful in its surroundings"? Haveli Lucknow was inhabited 
by Sheikhzadas, Brahmins and kayasthas. Brahmins were patronized by the 
seculat-minded monarch, Akbar, and they performed *Vajapaya Sacrifice’ with 
the help of a gift of rupees one lakh, by the emperor. Since then these Brah- 
mins are known as Bajpai Brahmins, and lived mostly in Mohalla Bajpaiganj 
which was located in the area where the present Victoria Park stands. This 
Mohalla was demolished during the mutiny. Another mohalla Mirza Mandi 
. founded by Mirza Salim Shah, later known as Emperor Jahangir, near Musa- 
bagh, had also been demolished in 1857. 


Afterwards Emperor Akbar gave Lucknow and the neighbouring area, to 
Sheikh Abdul Rahim in ‘Jagir’ who built ‘Panch Mahal’ and Sheikhan—Dar- 
waza. The former was built on the, Gomti-bank and the latter was erected 
in the south of Panch Mahal. Since then the family of Sheikhs better known 
as Sheikhzadas remained in-possession of Lucknow till Saadat Khan defeated 
them unawares 


In the later part of Akbar’s reign Qazi Mahmud Bilgrami, Deputy Sube- 
dar of Oudh built Mahmud Nagar and Shahganj on the right and lefteide of 
the Chauk respectively. During his reign a big gate was built known as ‘Akbari 
Darwaza’ that stards at present at the southern end of Chauk Bazar. 


During the reign o? Jahangir Lucknow has been described as ‘Magnum 
Emporium’. Nacan Mahal and Gole Darwaza were built in Jahangir's time. 
During the reign of Shahjahan, Mirza Fazil and Mirza Mansur, the sons of the 
Subedar of Oudh, Sultan Ali Shah Quli Khan, founded Fazilnagar and Man- 
surnagar in the southern side of Chauk. Risaldar Ashraf Ali Khan and his 
brother Musharraf Ali Khan, built Asharfabad and Musharfabad (or present 
Naubasta south cf Asharfabad) on the east of Chauk. Another Risaldar 
Pir Khan built Pir Khan Ki Garhi in the present Daulatganj area. During 
Aurangzeb's period a mosque.was built at Lachhman Tila and a mohalla named 
Alamnagar, after emperor's name was also founded. During the reign of 
Mohammad Shah, Rani Katra was added to the city of Lucknow on the east 
of Daulatgan) by the wife of Girdhar Bahadur, the then Subedar of Oudh. 


From the above description it is clear, that the town of Lucknow grew 
. and occupied a prominent place in the province of Oudh during Mughal 
period and several mohallas were added to the city.* 


.. Ain-i- Akbari—Trans'ated by Brochman, London, 1895, p. 546 

. Ibid. p..546 

Lact, De, ‘India,’ Ver nacular Edition 1631, p. 70 

- The Sheikhzadas of Lucknow had also increased their power very much, to the extent 
that whenever any person of their family was made the Subedar of Oudh, Lucknow 
used to be the administrative headquarters for all practical purposes, and Faizabad 
remained capital only in name 
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Nawabi Period : . | 


With the decay and break-up of the Mughal Empire, Oudh came under 
the sway of Nawab-wazirs, who later on became independent monarchs. Saadat | 
Khan was the founder of this line, who after defeating the Sheikhzadas of Luck- 
now, remzined in the city for sometime. When Saadat Khan entered the City, 
it was at z distance of half a mile south-east of the present site of Gau Ghat. Pro- 
bably the area between the city and river might be bleak and barren or it was 
. covered with forests. During his Governorship Lucknow city was very much - 
extended. He built the Katras of Sayyed Husain Khan, Abu Turb Khan and 
Bagh Makanarain in the Chauk area, those of Khudayarkhan, Bizen Beg Khan 
-in the present Saadatganj ward, Katra of Mohammad Ali Khan, Sarai Mali 
Khan in tae persent Daulatganj ward, and Ismailganj (that was demolished in: 
the mutin”), to the east of the fort. 


The next Governor Abdul Mansoor Khan Safdar Jang, purchased the 
‘buildings m the fort, rebuilt the stronghold and named it as Machchi-Bhawan, 
after the sign of the fish which formed the emblem of the crest of the Nawab. 
Wazir. To the south of the city he built the fort of Jalalabad to overawe. the ` 
refractory Bais Rajputs of Baiswara. His minister, Newal Rai, sank the wells of 
store bridze that leads over the river by the Machchi-Bhawan fort. But he did ` 
not live io complete it? Shuja-ud-daula, ‘hisson and the next Governor of 
Oudh, made no additions to the city, . It appears, however, that towards the 
end of his life he changed his residence to Lucknow as being more. .central. 


| Ther. came the fourth Nawab of Oudh Asaf-ud-daula with whom began a 
new epoch in the history of Lucknow. Being annoyed with his mother, | 

Asaf-ud-deula transferred the seat of government from Faizabad to Lucknow 

which remained the capital unto the present day. 


The patronage of the Mughal Emperors, the foot-hold of Sheikhzadas,. 
and its ceatral position on the one hand, and the natural tenderness and the. 
delicacy cf the town on the other, were perhaps the reasons as to.why: 
Asai-ud-deula preferred Lucknow to other places when he wanted to transfer 
the seat of the Government from Faizabad. Moreover; ‘as it has already been’ . 
mentioned, Lucknow had served as administrative headquarters several times 
so it was the most suitable place for being the capital of Oudh, Thissingle act 
was enough to hurlup the destinies of this city to a high pitch. ' With “the 
fransfer of administrátive offices rapid growth of population and copious exten- 
sion in the form of new buildings and mohallas, Lucknow quickly developed 


into a fine big city 





1. Nevile, H: R., ‘District Gazetteer of Lucknow’, pp. 148-49 
2. ‘Lucknow Guide’, Oudh Publishing House, Lucknow, p. 17 
3. Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh 1877, Vol. II, p. 147 

4. Neville, H. R., District Gazetteer of Lucknow, p. 146, . - 
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Great Imambara,! Roomi Darwaza, Asafi-mosque, Daulat Khan, country 
house at Chinhat were some of the important buildings built in his time. One 


- 


of the buildings of his palace was known as ‘Aina Khana in which were kept the 


different kinds of objects purchased and collected by him from the foreigners.” 
Twinning who visited Lucknow in 1795 has described about this collection.? 
The land of 52 villages was acquired and added to the city,* and mohallas 
after mohallas grew upon their sites. The garden pavilions of Aishbagh and 
Charbagh were founded by the Nawab. Wazirganj was developed in the 
name of his adopted son Wazir Ali Khan. Then other important mohallas 
built during his time were Yahiaganj, Amaniganj, Fatehganj, Rakabganj, Nak- 
has, Daulatganj, Begumgan] and Nawabganj. All these mohallas except 
Yahiaganj are located in Wazirganj and Chouk areas at present. Hata Khan 
Samian was built by the King's chamberlane. Tikait Eai, the Prime Minister 


built Tikaitganj and the bazar Tikait Rai. Chauk sprang up as the main 


market during his period which still retains its importance as a market place. 
Tirmaniganj, Tikri, Chhaoni Hasan-ud-din Khan, Hasanganj Baoli, Bhawani- 
ganj, Balakganj and Kashmiri Mohalla in the present Saadatganj ward, Ahata 
Surat Singh, Newazganj, Tahsimganj, Amberganj, Mahboobganj, Top Dar- 
waza and Khayaliganj were the mohallas established during his days. Nawab's 
mother laid,the foundation of Khudaganj in the south of the Gomti and Ali- 
ganj in the north of it, Jhau Lal Bazar in Wazirganj area, was founded by a 
Kayastha finance minister Maharaja Jhau Lal. Hasan Raja Khan founded 
Hasanganj in the north side of river Gomti. General Claud Martin a member 
of the Asaf’s court built La Martiniere and a powder magazine (where stands 
 atyresent the Government House) 


During the reign of Asaf-ud-daula, Lucknow rose to the pinnacles of 
glory and fame and became a city of international importance. Men of 
talents and learning who had to fly from the decadent court at Delhi found 


shelter at Lucknow. To quote Mr. Douglas Dewar ‘From the time of Asaf-ud- 


daula onwards it was the Nawab-wazir rather than the king of Delhi who 
attracted adventurers. Butthis does not mean that everywhere in Lucknow 
there was beauty and pomp. Actually it was a strange medley of wealth and 
poverty. Tennant described Lucknow of 1797 in the following words: 


“T yesterday went to view the capital which is said to contain half a 
million of souls. Happening to enter the own at the west end which contains the 
poor mechanics and labourers of every sort, I never witnessed so many varied 
forms of wretchedness, filth and vice. The street whick. leads to the palace up- 

wards is five miles long, more than one half of which is made through mire and 





I. It was constructed as a relief measure for the people wFo were struck by a disastrous 
7 famine 


Basu, Purendra, ‘Qudh and the East India Company 1735-1801’, p. 37. 
Twinning, Thomas, ‘A Diary’ p. 113 

Misra, Ram Narain, ,Sanyukta Prant’ (in Hindi), p, 14€ 

Dewar, Douglas, ‘By gone days in India’ p, 43 

Tennants, ‘Indian Recreations’, Vol. II, p. 404. 
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filth. During the lapse of time this street sunk from cleaning or by the blow- 
ing away of dust while dry, so that they are fallen in the middle to the depth 
of ten or :welve feet and are so narrow that two hackenies cannot pass; nor 
indeed, aay carriage however small. My palanquine was frequently stopped 
by the small assess which were passing along loaded with bricks. The concourse 
ofa great number of people perhaps does not anywhere improve their morals, 
vice and poverty are the only qualities that these people uniformly display." 


The above lines clearly indicate the general condition of the masses, the 
streets ard the city planning and the city—prescribed a nice blending of extr- 
emes.! kut, still in most of the writings one finds appraisals. This is probably 
because fhat persons were apparently so dazzled by the splendous of the court 
that they forget to note the condition of the masses in general. 


Th« condition of the city was improved in 1798 when Saadat Ali Khan 
took the :harge of Oudh. To quote colonel Mc Andrew the; people became 
contendel and prosperous, much waste land was broken up. At his death 
Saadat fli left behind him the name of the friend of the ryot and a full 
treasury. The city was extended much during his reign. He built Beli Guard, 
lerhi Kcthi, Lal Baradari, Dilram and Dilkusha Palace, Kothi of Queen 
Noor Baksh, Kankar Wali Kothi; Darussafa, Khurshed Manzil, Chaupar Asta- 
bal and faadatganj. Saadatganj was the only big market in the city during 
his time. Other mohallas built in his time were Rakabganj, Jangliganj, 
Maqbookanj, Golaganj, Moulviganj and Rastogi Mohalla 


Du-ing the reign of Ghaziuddin Haider, various monumental buildings 
like Shak Najaf, the mausoleum of the kind, Moti Mahal, Mubarak Manzil, 
Shah Manzil, Kadam Rasool, Wiliayati bagh, the mausoleum of Saadat 
Ali Khar and Khurshed Manzil were built. He also commenced the digging 
of G.H. Canal which passes through the southern part of the city. He meant ` 
to join tErough this canal, the waterways of the Ganga and the Gomti. But 
its level turned out to be too high to make the project a success and the dry 
channel aow only serves the purpose of a means of drainage. In the north of 
the Gom. i, Badshahganj and. Mehdiganj were also built in the same time 
His minister built Deorhi Agamir, Sarai Agamir and Karbala near the Wingfield 
Park. ‘The China Bazar was also founded in his time 


His son Nasiruddin Haider built Tarawali Kothi or observatory which he 
‘equipped with excellent instruments. Great Karbala of Iradat Nagar was also 
built by aim, where later on he was burried. He founded Ganeshganj and 
Chandgaaj, the latter lying to the north of river Gomti. His minister Roshan- 
ud-daula built a house called after his name and is now used’ as a district 
court. "his nawab also founded English and Unani hospitals, the King’s poor 
house and a leper asylum. 





I. Sceman ‘Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh’, Vol, II p. 347. 
2. Kidwai, ‘Lucknow—Past and Present’, p. 19. . 
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Then comes the reign of Mohammad Ali Shah who built some of the most 
splendid monuments like Imambara of Husainabad, Shahi Juma Masjid, Husai- 
nabad Tank, Husainabad Baradari and an incomplete, Satkhanda.! His son 
Amjad Ali Shah constructed the present road to Kanpur and. laid the Iron 
bridge over the Gomti. This bridge was in fact ordered by Saadat Ali Khan 
from England, but it took a lot of time in transit. He also built Hazratganj. 
His minister Aminuddaula built the great Aminabad Bazar and a sarai (inn) 
on the Kanpur road. 


During the reign of Shah Wajid Ali, Lucknow was one of the most flour:- 
shing cities of India. The central part was very densely populated and the 
scenes in the principal streets were most lively.? Persons from the different 
parts of the country in their diversified costumes gave a picturesque scene. The 
nawab built Chhtar Manzil for his wives, Kaiserbagh for his concubines and 
Shah Manzil for his wild beasts. William Howard Russel, who visited India 
during the conflagration of the Mutiny has described Lucknow in the following 
lines in his diary 


“There isa city more vast than Paris, as it seems, and more brilliant, 
lying before us. Is this a city in Oudh? Is this the capital of a semi-barbarous 
race, erected by a corrupt effete and degraded dynasty? I confess, I left incli- 
ned, to rub my eyes again and again. Not Rome, not Athens, not Constanti- | 
. nople, not any city I have ever seen, appears to me so striking and beautiful as 
this, and the more I gaze, the more its beauties grew upon me. The city 18 
. said to contain z million of people and 150000 arm men. It is thirty miles 
around." 


The above lines have much -exaggerated the importance and beauty of 
Lucknow in those days. However, it is definite that the city had grown very 
large and was perhaps one of the important towns of India then.* 


British Period : 


Though the British influence is visible since the days of Saadat Ali Khan, 
Lucknow came under their direct control only after 1856. In 1857 mutiny 
broke out which brought several changes in the layout of the city. Several 
mohallas were demolished and the land has been left open in their place. In 
some of the mohallas of the west, urban life is rarely found." Today one can 
find a large cultivated area in the Daulatganj and Saadatganj wards, which 
were once the most thickly populated areas of the city. Bajpaiganj and Ismail- 
ganj have given place to Victoria Park. Long and wide roads were the addi- 





.. Irwin, H.C., ‘Garden of India, 1880, P. 19 
Russel, William Howard,‘My Diary’ 1858-59, p. 253 
Ibid,. p. 253 


Nigam, M. N. ‘Evolution of Lucknow’ National Geographical Journal, Vol. VI, 
March 1960, p. 38. . 
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tions made by -he British people along withthe Cantonment area.! Eastern 
Lucknow also saw a big change. But this does not mean that old mohallas and 
their individual pattern has gone. "They can still be seen with narrow lanes in 
the different parts of the city. The railway station at Charbagh was opened on 
23rd April, 1867.? | 


The fortune of Lucknow was under eclipse for nearly five decades after the 
first war of independence. In fact Allahabad had ousted Lucknow as the capital 
of the province for all practical purposes. But later, the fancy of the Governor 
of U. P., Sir Ha-court Butler, for the nawab families made him to build the 
Government Hoase at Lucknow, and by and by most of the important admini- 
strative offices w=re transferred from Allahabad to Lucknow. He may be called 
the maker of modern Lucknow. The new city with vigour and amenities of 
modern life had its inception under his administration and since then Lucknow's 
position as the capital of U. P. has remained assured. A minor cause of this 
shift from Allahabad to Lucknow may be birth of great leaders of Allahabad, 
who fought for tne independence of the country and disturbed the administration 
in general and tne Government Employees in particular. These leaders alarmed 
the Britishers and made them to go again to Lucknow which was comparatively 
a more congenial place from the view point of politics. Sw Harcourt Butler 
built the present Council House in 1928 (started in 1922).? 


Lucknow prospered during the British period and a number of beautiful 
and imposing buildings were built. Long and wide metalled roads were con- : 
structed and the modern types of markets like Hazaratganj and Aminabad were 
laid in the present century. 


Lucknow After Incependence : 


After 1947 the year that brought independence for India, this city began 
to be expandec far and wide, towards the undeveloped and under-developed 
areas of the east and south, with the construction of buildings and markets 
anew. The new Councillor’s residence at Darulsafa, the different refugee colo- 
nies, the develcpment of refugee “market at Charbagh, the most beautiful 
railway station cf North Eastern Railway and Gandhi Hospital are some of the 
remarkable addations that were brought forward by the new Government. 
The Gandhi Hespital adjoining the Medical College is of latest design erected 
ata cost of nezrly 30 lakhs. In the Hasanganj ward, north of the Gomti 
and in Alambaga area in the south, mohallas after mohallas are springing 
up with the new cottage type of housing of the western style. The ribbon 
development ofthe city in its south-western part along Kanpur Road, has 
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1. Nigam, MN. ‘Evolution of Lucknow’ National Geographical Journal, Vol. VI, March 
1960, pp. 38. 


2. Neville, H R., Op.Cit.p.159 
3, Ib. Id. Ccrrecred Supplement C. p. 9. 
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gone upto the Sarda Canal. In this way Lucknow is taking a new shape 
everyday. | 


Thus we see that Lucknow had a chequered past and has perhaps a- 
colourful future too. The foot-hold of Sheikhs, the Mughal buildings, the 
Seraglios of the NawaEs, the annexation and its consequences, and its formation 
as a capital anew, make up the story of Lucknow. 
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PLAN AND THE COMMON MAN 


l Dr. K. K. SHARMA, Ph. D. 
Principal, Meerut College, Meerut, U. P., India. 


In this short paper it is proposed to give a brief resume about planning 
in under developed economies and then to assess the impact of economic planning 
in India on the common people. Economic planning has now been in existence in. 
India for over a decade. The Indian. economy, which for several decades was 
almost stagnant, advanced at an average rate of about 4 per cent per annum over 
the past decade, the increase in aggregate national income being about 42 
‘per cent. At 1960-61 prices, it is expected to rise from about Rs. 14,500 crores 
at the end of the Second Plan to about Rs. 34,000 crores at the end of the Fifth 
Plan. During the same period, the per capita income is expected to go up 
from about Rs. 330 to about Rs. 530 per annum giving allowance for an in- 
crease in population at the rate of 2.2 per.cent per annum. Net investment as 
a proportional of national income would rise from about 11 per cent of national 
income to about 20 per cent. | 


- 


In fact, planning is being widely adopted as a method of promoting eco- 
nomic development in underdeveloped countries. The traditional economies 
by themselves may lead to wide fluctuations and may even perpetuate stagna- 
tion. Unaided private initiative may lack adequate momentum to generate 
economic growth, while the market mechanism may not mobilise the available 
resources effectively to achieve a maximum possible rate of growth. Hence 
planning involving centralised decision making becomes necessary. 


"Generally speaking, the comprehensiveness of'a Plan in any country de- 
pends chiefly on three factors; (1) the stage of the development of the economy, 
(2) the availability of the statistical data, and (3) the supply of qualified plan- 
ners. It is not possible to introduce a comprehensive plan under conditions 
of political instability or inflation. Under inflation, development projects 
cannot be properly evaluated owing to distorted cost price structure. In such 
conditions any ambitious investment programme may promote economic in- 
stability. 'The First Five Year Plans of Indonesia and South Viet Nam be- 
came practically inoperative mainly because of the lack of stability. 


In underdeveloped economies, there are at least five necessary crucial 
things. Their importance varies from country to country and the comparative 
importance of one or more of these things gives a distinctive character to eco- 
 nomic planning in the country concerned. 


` (i The missing element in all the underdeveloped countries relates to 


capital equipment and technical know-how. Paucity of capital is due to a low. 
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per capite income which leaves little or no saving margin: over.current con- 
sumption. The chance for internal capital creation is small. Hence capital 


must com? from outside and the same-is the case with technicians -and specialists 
to advise on the use and development of internal resources. ` This is important 


. for agriculture for guiding the exploitation of oil or other resources 


(i): Widespread illiteracy and ignorance and the absence of an educated 


‘ elite of substantial size is another factor without which there will not be dura- 


ble selfsistainng advance. - Without higher education and the necessary 
managerial ability, economic advance is not possible 


(iii) A substantial measure of social justice. "The ‘ordinary individual or the 
commion man should get an adequate share in the advance, failing which he will 
make no willing contribution to it. He will not do so if the gains of écono- 
mic grovth go to ‘big landlords, employers .and middlemen 


(iv) A reliable apparatus of Government and public administration. For 
economic growth, security of life and property are necessary. The State must 
also provide a proper fiscal system, communications, health and education. etc., 
so that irternal resources may be properly utilised 


(v) People.must have a clear and purposeful view of the content of deve- 


-.lopment. Development requires hard work and cooperation of the people and 


their enthusiasm must be enlisted 


Th: successful development should supply the missing. elements _ "The 
conditiors will vary. from country to country. .There will not bé a common 
prescriptzon for development. What works in one place may not work success- 
fully in another 2 EE Ta 

A comprehensive plan must naturally lay down objectives and ` aggregate 
targets im terms cf national income and employment. An increase in national 
and per zapita income has been the basic and major objective in development 
planning. It measures the improvement in material well-being According 
to Profes:or Lewis, ‘a 2 per cent annual increase in per capita.income is adequate - 
for underdeveloped countries'of Asia and Africa. U. S. As achieved this rate 
in the past 70 years; A rate exceeding 3 per cent would - impose an excessive 


strain on the economy 


j P 


Ccuntries with heavy population pressure must provide jobs for the un- 
employed and for the new growing labour force. This was the major objective. 


l in the Ten Year Plan of Ceylon and the First Four Year Plan'of Singapore. 


This is one of the essential objectives of. the Second and the subsequent Five. 
Year Phns of India. 


1. ZCAFE Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 3; December, 1961. Also see Third Five-Year Plan . 
of India, pp. 156-157 = a 
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. In overpopulated- countries, there. is a conflict .. between maximising the 
increase. in income and output and maximising the increase in employment 
Modern techniques involve a low labour-capital ratio and bring about higher 
` productivity per unit of labour and perhaps higher business.saving and invest- - 
- ment potentials than is the case with the use of less -productive labour ‘intensive 


‘. techniques.; The low labour-capital.fatio would. mean less: employment 


. creation." Labour intensive. production techniques ‘are, therefore, used in 
countries with population pressure. ~ | | 


In Japan; the rate of increase of per capita income is 5 to 7 per cent per 
annum in the first two Plans and it exceeds even 7 in the Third Plan. The 
‘Federation of . Malaya is below 1 per cent, while Burma, China Taiwan; 
India, Iran and Thailand have 3 per cent or even. more. This is indicated in 
the following table l i a P 


je TABLE l 


Planned Annual Rate of.Increase in Population and | . 
^ National and Per Capita Income Te 








TE | * "Plan period है ' (Pomian National ` Per Capita 
à "m. i er e : "n. Income Income : 
Burma oo 1952/53-1959/60 | - 1.2. | 7.4 6.2 
| | : .| 1961/62-1964]65. "7 |: 2.3 [| . 5:9 3.6 
_ Cambodia 1959 -1964 ` . | 3.0 `| 50 | 2.0 
Ceylon a, 1957. -1968 ` MEE 3.0 | 5.9 | 2,9 
China: Taiwan | | 1957 —1968 3.7 7.4 | d. 
Fed. of Malaya : | 1960 -1965 „ | E AE 4.1 "Aa" 0.8, 
India. © °| 1951/52-1955/56 pg lel 509 
1956/57-1960/61 | 1.3 |. 4.6 3.3 
: 1961/62--1965/66 ^ ` |. . 2.2 ` 6.0. -| -.3.8 
“Indonesia ^ 1956 -1960 . ` ` 1.7 pe 1.3 
| 196 7-969 - 2.3 3.7. | 14 
Ian: — ,  . | 1955| 6-1961/62. 2.6 0.6 | x 3.4 
| ..' | 4962]63-1966]67 ` ` `| ` 2:5. .| «0.6- | 3.5 
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. ‘(Continued on page- d). 
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. TABLE 1—(Contg.) 


Planned Annual Rate of Increase in Population and 
National and Per Capita Income 





Counzry . . Plan period ^ ^ |Population | National |Per Capita `; 


Income -| Income 


A 





Japan . . | 1953/54-1959/60 ^ | ०.8 | 4.5 3.7 


_ | _ 1955/56-1961/62 a + 095. 5.7 
1961/62-19707]1 ^. ^ 0.9. 7.9. | 6.3 
Pakistan . . | 1955[56-1959/60 . | 1.5 | 2.8 | 1.4 
| 1960/61-1964/65 | 1.9 3.7 | 1.8 
Philippines - 1959/60-1961 /62 4 3,1: = 59: 1 28 | 
Thailand ` | 1961/ -1966 © | 2.0 | 50 [| 8.0 
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Plarning also involves a public investment programme according to 
which derelopment expenditures are distributed for building up the economic 
and social infrastructure. Roads, railways, basic industries; health and edu- 


` cation constitute the éssential conditions of economic growth.: Public 'invest- 
ment programme must be ‘properly formulated. The human factor must ° 
be given adequate importance.: The human factor has.béen given great im- . 


portance in the ‘industrially advanced countries. Traming in labour skills 
and the spread up of technical knowledge could substantialy improve produc- 
tivity in inderdeveloped countries. : There is a general trend in the ECAFE 
- region coantries ta give priority to social programmes, which would have con- 
siderable economic effects, viz., community. development, preventive health 
‘measures, vocational and technical education and housing.. Ceylon and the 
Federation of Malaya intend to spend about 23 per cent of the total Govern- 
ment exp=nditure on social development. India plans.to ‘invest only about 
10 per cent, while Pakistan, the Philippines and the Singapore are exercising 
restraint m social expenditure so that financial resources should first be made 
available for the maximum promotion of economic growth 


The social and developmental expenditures in the public sector are only 
a part ofthe total national effort in this field. Education, health, housing and 
social we-fare are carried on through private help also. In some- countries a 
part of Covernment expenditure. on social services is included in the current 
budget aad not in the development ‘expenditures under the plan.- It is diffi- 
cult to decerminé current and developmental social expenditure in nature. ` 


* 
4 


4 
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The following table shows the public sector expenditure on social services 
for some countries 





TABLE 2 
_ Country l RE E | Per cent of tke gross national product 
. Ceylon $ 7 | B 10 
Japan | 8. 
Philippines _ | _ 4 
India l _ | 2.9 
Pakistan  — 7 ह | 7, V - 2.4 





Àn international ccmparison of the proportion of social expenditure to 
total expenditure in relation to the per capita income level may give some gen~ 
eral guide to the desirable level of social expeditures in formulating future plans. 
Social measures and policies,and changes in social institutions.do not necessa- ` 
rly involve heavy financial expenditures. These aspects of social policy play 
a great part in the development process | 


The following tablé gives the allocation of public investment by economic 
sectors in percentage 





हि TEC Taste $ | i ose 
d : E "es 
£ dj Med ~ 
- ~ of 
: $ . = E En OQ, Q pa 
Country Plan Period B8 (1 [8४8 iad! f / 
o^ |. |5|85।|६६5| 2 | 8 
zl E "ei a © mei 
< | Mle los! O 
Burma | 1952/53—.959/60P 12 12 26 50 — 100 r 
| A | 16 | 31 | 19 |-34 | — | 100 
1952/53—955/56A | 14 | 39 | 15 | 31 | — | 100 
1956/57-:959/60P | 27 | 28 | 17 | 28 | — | 100 ; 
| ^ A [18 | 2 | 23 | 37 | -- | 100 
: |1961/62-.964/65P | 27 | 12 | 10 | 49 | 2 | 100 
7 a 
14^| 10 | 43 | 6 100 


Cambodia ,.|1960 -—:964 P 27 


(Continued on par 
3 "d 


v 
^ 


^ “a b 
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TABLE 3—(Contd.) 
z Jj ME 
Country Plan Period E d - 2. E ai £ 
E EE 88 TE 3 8 
था ce Aa FSS O S 
Ceylon 1960 -1968 P | 90. | 32 | 13 | 26 | — | 100 
China:Taiwan | 1957 -1960 P | 23 | 57 | — | 90 | — | 100 
Fed.Of Malaya| 1956 -1960 P 33 9 OF BB | sz] 190 
1956 -1960 A | 30 | 2 | 31 | 37 | — | 100 
1961 -1965 P | 37 | 2 | 27 | 34 | — | 100 
India 1951/52-1955/56P | 42 | 11 | 15 | 32 | — | 100 
A | 4] 7 | 17 | 95. | — | 100 
1956/57-1960/61P | 28 | 24 ,| 11 | 37 | — | 100 
^A |.21 | 29 | 12 | 39 | — | 100 
हु 1961/62-1965/66P | 24 | 30 | 18 | 97 | —.| 100 
Indonesiz 1956 -1960 P | 32.| 26 | 16 | 26 | — | 100 
| 1956 -1958 A | 27 | 22 | 10 | 41 | — | 100 
Nepal 1956/57-1960/61P | 33 | 9 | 11 | 41 | 6 | 100 
- Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60? | 41 | 17 | 17 | 25 | — | 100 
1960/61-1964/65P | 43 | 17 | 16 | 24 | — | 100 
Philippines [1957 -1961 P | 22 | 28 | 20 | 30.| — | 100 
1960 -1962 P | 31 | 24 | 17 | 28 | — | 100 
Singapore 1961 -1964 P 10 UO. 229 23 — 100 
Thailand 1961 -1966 P’| 42 | 8 | 3 | 47 | — | 100 
Viet-Nara 

South 1957. -1964 P | 43 | 13 | — | 44 | — | 100 





J/ole—P-stands for planned expenditur® and A-for Actual. 


.  'Plaaning also involves a projection of private investment among various 
“or sectors. In India for instance, the following table shows the investment 


X 
ait. 
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envisaged in the private sector in the Second and the Third Plans according 
to major heads. हे l 


TABLE 4 


-— 





_ (Rupees in Crores) 


~ + l Head | l 

l Second | Percen-| Third | Percen- 
Plan tage Plan tage 
Agriculture and Communsty development 029. | -20.1 800 -| 19.5 
Major and Medium Irrigation Power 40 1:3 90 1:2 
Village and Small Indus:ries 175 | 5.3 275^[. 16.7 
का Industries and Minerals 675 | 21.5 1050 25 .6 

60 and Corrmuni-ations E 135 4.3 250 4 6.2 | 

Social Services and Miscellaneous 950 30.5 1075 26.2 

Inventories | 500 | 16.4 |. 600 | 14.6 ` 


Total | 3100 |,100.0 | 4100 | 100.0 


[—————————————— E जाला नाः यापार SS d 


Planning involves economic growth. It also necessitates policy measures 
to stimulate, direct, and influence both public and private investment. These 
measures involve the fisca., financial, foreign trade, foreign exchange and foreign 
investment fields. Apprcpriate policy measures in these fields stimulate invest- 
ment so that the economz may reach self-sustained growth. "Without adequate 
investment, adequate economic growth is not possible. The following table ` 
shows the rate of investment in different countries in current plans. 





TABLE 5 

` Annual rate Net Invest- 

of increase | Incremental| ment as 
Country P_an Period of national | net capital/ | per cent of ` 
product at | output ratio national 
constant i Product 
mu prices 
Burma 196: /62-1964/65 5.9 2.5 | 14.8 ` 
Cambodia | 1959 - 1964 5.0 # 3.0 15.0 


(Continued on page 8) 
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TABLE 5—(Contd.) 


a A DSS rr वर्त का. S जन हार RS BTN EC EP 








Annual rate Net Invest- 
| of increase | Incremental | ment as 
Country Plan Period of national | net capital/| per cent of 
product at | output ratio | national 
constant l Product 
prices MCN. REIS 
Ceylon ^ |1959 . 1968 5.9 2.6 15.3 
China:Taiwan .| 1957 .- 1960 7.4 2.1 15.8 
Fed. of Malaya 1961 -. 1965. ` 4.1 ४359) 16.1 
India — 1961 /62-1965/66 6.0 2.2 13.0 
Mao 1956 - -1960 3.0 . 2.8 8.5 
Iran . | 1955/56-1961/62 |. 6.0 3.0 18.0 x 
© Japan | 1961 -- 1970| ` 7.2 43. | $1.0 
. Philippines 1959 /60-1961 /62 5.9 2.1 12.5 
Pakistan | | 1960/61-1964/65 3.7 3.6 13.4 
Thailand | 1961 = 1966 6.0 2.5 15.0 


Planning also requires a programme for domestic and foreign resources in- 
cluding :he Government budget and the foreign exchange budget. Domestic 
resources have to be suplemented by foreign assistance and a programme of 
foreign exchange is‘ also to be prepared 


The following table shows the level of foreign and domestic savings in 
different countries. l E 
TABLE 6 





End year of the period 
Country _ Period - Planned or ys 
- Actual Gross | Gross 
Invest- Domestic) Foreign 
|. ment |savings | savings 
Burma 1953/54-1959/60 P 20.8 |. — | — 
-À 16.8 | 15.3 1.5 


(Continued on page 9) E 


s aoe 
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TABLE 6— (Contd. | 











| End year of the period 
Country Period Planned or See | | 
: i Actual Gross | Gross 
"s Invest- [Domestic] Foreign 
ment | Savings | savings 
— Es 
Burma ` © | 1956/57-1959/60 P 20.8 | — foe 
g i A 16.8 | 15.3 1.5. 
1961/62-1964/65 i P 21.8 2 159 40 
China ‘Taiwan i 1957 - 1960 pec 18.1 — | — | 
E 1957 - 1959 A` |.25.2 | 14.2 .| 11.0 
| | 1952 - 1959 A.. | 28.2 |.14.2. | 11.0 
Fed. of Malaya 1960 - 1965 P res 393 | 34 
India 1950/51-1955/56 A 7.3 | 7.0.| "0.3 
_ | 1955/56-1960/61 A | 11.0 | 88.0 | 3-2.5 - 
1961/62-1965/66 P 14.0 | 1.5 | 2.5 
Indonesia [1951-1955 - A 6.2 9:0 || -2.8. 
| हि | | 1956-59 | A Hd J Saee edu. * 
11 NN 1956/58-1971/72 «|. , P 31:8 | 32.7 0.9 
= | 1950- 1959 A. | 35.0 | 36.2 | -1.2 
Pakistan 1955/56-1959/60 | ZA 10.5 | H9. 2.6 
_ | 1960/61-1964/65 P 15.4 |^ 8.6 | E s 
Philippines | 1956/57-1960/61 P 7 MEE IU 
1959/60-1961/62 P 12.9 | - |= 
| A 


1952 - 1959. | | 8.9 | 10.0 | -1.1 





- 


The major sources of financing of public investments are Government 
savings, borrowings from the private sector, external assistance and deficit 
finance.: Government savings consist of surpluses on. Government current 


~ ^ 
' 
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account, i:e., excess of revenue over expenditure and surpluses of Governmental 

enterprises and other agencies. ‘The relative importance of these two sources 

would depend on the importance of the public enterprises in the economy. 

In China Mainland, Government revenue came to about one-third of the net 

national product in 1958.? In India, public enterprises are beginning to contri- 

bute an increasing amount of funds for development. This will constitute 7 

per cent of public investment in the Third Plan. In Burma, public investment . 
comes to about 20 per cent of the gross national product in good export years. 

This is due to the monopoly of trade in rice. In other countries of the ECAFE 

region, public enterprises are of lower importance. In public utilities includ- - 
ing transport, communications and irrigation, the low yield is due to the low 
prices as compared with operating cost. Economies and improvement in effi- 
ciency are possible, but they cannot achieve much without an adequate pricing 
` policy. It is, therefore, to be seen whether cheap or subsidised public utility 
services should. be used only as an instrument of social policy, or whether pub- 
lic enterprise is to be used as an instrument of economic growth 


Governments of most countries, excluding Mainland China and Burma, 
obtain the bulk of their revenue from taxation. In Ceylon and the Federation 
of Malaya, the proportion of Government revenue to gross national product 
was 24 and 17-per cent respectively in 1957. This was higher than in other - 
countries, mainly because of the importance of foreign trade in their economies - 
together with higher tax rates. In India, Pakistan, Philippines and the Thai- 
land, the level of Government revenue was rather low, when planned develop- 
ment was launched. ‘In 1950, it was about 10 per cent or less of the gross nation- 
al product. New tax proposals have contributed to Government revenues 
In India, under the Third Plan, Government budgetary surplus from additional 
taxation and from Government enterprises is expected to be of the order of 23 
per cent of the total funds in the public investment programme as compared 
with 9 per cent in. the Second Plan. Inspite of these measures, revenue has 
increased less than expenditure. For instance, in the Philippines, in 1957-59, 
the rate of Government saving was higher by one per cent of the gorss domestic 
product than in 1950-52... In China Taiwan, India and South Korea, it remain- 
. ed unchanged, but it actually fell in Burma and Ceylon. In most countries, 
the slow rise. in Government revenue is due. to the slow growth of the foreign trade 
sector. The region's major exports are primary products. In the long run 
they vill encounter less elastic demand than output as a whole. Imports are 
controlled in favour of capital goods and raw materials, the duties on which 
are low. Tax collection machinery requires reform. Administrative expendi- 
ture has been increasing owing to the demonstration effects of welfare States. 
A redistributive fiscal policy unfavourably affects the capacity to save of the 
Government in the economy as a whole. ee. e | 

During the last decade, Government savings accounted for-a small share 
of total savings as indicated in the following table :— 





2. U.N. Economic Survey of the Asia and the Far East; 1960, p. 84 
3. U.N. World Economic Survey, 1960 f 
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mn TABLE 7 


Level of Foreign and Domestic Savings 
(Percentage of gross domestic Product) | 





Net domestic saving 


Country Period. Total | Foreign 


net saving | ` | Govern- 

saving . Total ment 

l saving 

70 -- Q 1091|1u€t* 0 | 9. 

Burma ` 1949/50-1958/59 | 13 4 14 2 
Ceylon | 1950-1959 ` 9 "E nE 23 
China : Taiwan 1953--959 ot, ae 7 5 | | FA 
India E 1950/51—1957/58 : 8 I 7 l 
Indonesia 1950-1959 3 ] 2 — 
Korea/South . | 1958-1959 | 8. 9 1 |. .-4 
Philippines. . 1950-1959 4 2 2 l l 
Thailand | 1952-1957 | ~= A — — 





Planning also involves the preparation of sectoral programmes regarding . 
individual projects, and it also involves the enunciation of policies, . which aim 
at basic institutional changes including land reform and the labour policy, etc. 
In most of these underdeveloped countries, where population is pressing on the 
means of subsistance, fundamental land reform, involving re-distribution of land, 
‘is being done. In India, in almost every State land ceilings have been fixed. 

In China : Mainland also there has béen emphasis on redistribution of land 
‘ Planning techniques are laid' down and have to be pursued in a manner that the | 
targets may be achieved and that there should be as close a proximity as possible 
between targets and achievements 


Objectives of planning may be divided broadly into.two categories: quali- 
tative and’ quantitative. - The former do not involve a definite time limit. 
The aim may be as in India to achieve a socialistic pattern of society, a reduc- . 
tion in the inequalities of the distribution of income, à' diversified economy 
and laying the basis of self-sustained growth. Quantitative objectives include 
the promotion of a high level of employment and a rapid increase in the per 
capita income and the like. There are some objectives like a relative stability o 
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"price level or an improvement in the balance of payments position, which should, 
in fact, be considered. as conditions for development rather than as objectives 
Both these are essential conditions for achieving plan targets at the present 
time 


In raising resources there is programme for borrowing -from the private 
sector for public investment. Domestic borrowing is a transfer of private saving 
to the public sector. It constitutes deficit finance when resort is had to the 
Central Bank.. Genuine domestic borrowing depends upon a proper organisa- 
tion of a capital market. In India, in the Third Plan, Government borrowing 
from small savings and the provident funds is to’ be about Rs.. 1,400 crores in- 
cluding market loans. In Burma, on the other hand, financing from .simi- 
lar sources has been negligible. In most countries, Governments have not been 
able to mobilisé domestic private savings adequately to promote public invest- 
ment. The gap is.to be filed either through external resources or through 
deficit financing 

v TABLE 8 ` CEN 
] : X ce ; 

The following table shows foreign exchange requirement as a percentage 

of total development.expenditure in the current plans 


-Country — Plan Period E . Percentage 


—M—ÀM MÀ MÀ à (a AY 


... ‘Burma °° |.1961/62-1964/65 





Public 5 207] 49^ | 
' Ceylon O .—1954/55-1959/60 "Public ^ m - ` 3i A 
B |. 1968 Public & Private |':. 59 D 
China; Taiwan ‘1957-1960 Public & Private | 29 
India. 1961/62:1965/66 Public & Private | 19 
_ Indonesia 1956-1960 ` : | Public. | f . 88 
P Pakistan zu 1960/61—1964/65 | Public & Private [d E 34 ; 
Philippines - | 1957-1961  ञ | Publio ^. 20585. 
Public & Private ` 42 ' 


1960-1962 





The above table shows that the foreign exchange requirement for the 
development programmes is as high as about 60-per cent in the case of Ceylon, 
about 50 per cent in Burma, while the lowest is about 19 per cent for India 
External assistance, though important, is difficult to be accurately estimated 


ee ee tm 


Va does not depend on the development effort of the recipient country only 
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It is also influenced by political factors. Tt is for the latter reason that in Viet- 
Nam and Laos, foreign assistance played a large part. 

The.gap in saving may be filled by deficit financing, that is, borrowing 
from the Central Bank. It should, however, mobilise resources without infla- 
tion or balance of payments difficulty. The safety limit for deficit financing 
is to be determined by estimating: the money supply, which secures price stabi- 
lity. This depends ən three factors; (i) ‘An increase in national output, (ii) 
An expansion of the monetised sector, and (iii) an increased demand for cash 
balance by individuals anc firms. The safety limit of the increase in the money 
supply is applied to the whole economy. The extent of non-inflationary deficit 
financing can be obtained by deducting from the total the likely monetary ex- 

` pansion from the private sector. This limit has to be considered flexible and the 

. need for liquidity has to bz assessed from time to time. It is on this considera- 

_tion that the safety limit of deficit financing in the Third Plan in’ India has 
been put at Rs. 550 crores against a total outlay of Rs. 10,400 crores. 


The success of planring is to be judged by the nearness of the planned 
targets to the actuzl ach.evements of the targets in the rate of the per capita 
and the national income. This is indicated in the following table 


` 


TABLE 9 


. Planned Rate cf Increase in National and. per capita Income. 





Country : | Plan Period «| National À | Per Capita 

hoo Income | Income 

Burma 1952/53-1959/60 ` 7.4 |: 6.2 

H | 1961/62-1964/65 5.9 | "8.6 

Cambodia : 1959-1964 | 5.0 2.0 

Ceylon 1959-1968 _ 5.9 | ' 2.9 
China : Mainland | 1953-1957 

Taiwan 1957-1960 ` 5 3.7 

Fed. of'Malaya 1960-1965 4.1 . 0.8 

hd | 1651/52—-1955/56 2.1 0.9 

| 1956/57-1960/61 4:6 3.3. 

1961/62-1965/66 6.0- | 3.8 





(Continued on page 14) 
4. Also see Government of Pakistan Second Five-Year Plan; pp. 61-62 
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TABLE 9—(Contd.) | 


Planned Rate of Increase in National and per capita Income. 


O ay [| र| pan 











Cpuntry Plan Period ` - ; National Per Capita 
| | “° Income Income 
हि 1 
Indonesia | 1956-1960 : . 8.0 jus 
| 1961-1969 | 5 5.7 1.4 
Iran : . ^ | 1955/56-1961/62 6.0 3.4 
1962/63-1966/67 6.0 9.5 - 
Japan | 1953/54-1955/60 4.5 3.7 
हि | 1955/56-1961 /62 | 6.5 CA AES 
| 1961/62-1970/71 72 RE 
Pakistan ° | 1955/56-1959/60 8 1.4 
u | 1960/61-1964/65 . 3.7 1.8. 
Philippines . ,: | 1956/57-1960/61 6.0 en 
1959/60--1961/62- «5.9. 2.8 
Thailand  , | 1961-1966 | 6.0 $.0 5 
TABLE 10 


Actual Rate of Increase in National and per. Capita Income 





ee ee) Se be | . Plan Pericd - |. National J|. Per Capita 
a Re is Income , Income 
Bind -| 1952/53-1959/60 | `. 3.6 |$: 4&6 
| 1950/51-1959/60 | ° 3.5 47 
Cámbodia © | 1981219559 . |. 1.5 | 4.0 
Ceylon. ° | 1959-1968 ` a5 ipe T 3.5 
China : Mainland’ | 1953-1057 "| Sa कम — 8.9 
3 1950-1957 — |. . 11.8 


(Continued on page 15) > 
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l TABLE 10— (Contd.) 


Actual Rate of Increase in National and per Capita Income. 











4.7 


Country Plan Period National Per Capita 
Income Income | 
. China : Taiwan .957—1959 3.0 6.4 
| .951-59 4.3 7.8 
India | 1951/52—1955/56 1.6 3.4 
| 1956/57-1960f61 15 3.7 
| 1950/51-1960/61 1.6 3.6 
Indonesia | 1956-1959 | -0.6 2.1 
| 1951-1559 | 1.6 3.6 
Japan | 1953/54-1959/60 . ^ | 6.7 7.8 
| .1955/56—1959/60 | 8.2 § 26 
1950/51-1959/60 | . 7.1 . 8.3 
-. Pakistan. | 1955/56-1959]60 0.2 Zul 
~ 1950/51-1959/60 -0.2 2.0 
Philippines 1956-1959 1.8 5.0 
| 1950-1958 |” 2.6 5.8 
Thailand 1951-1959 - 1.8 





After giving in a broad general manner the progress of planning, we may 
now assess the impact of planning on the common man in India. The term 
common man should include the salaried person; the agriculturist, the labourer 
and the small businessman whose income comes upto about-Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 
1,500 per annum. We have to see whether along with an increase in agricul- 
tural and industrial production and.in the financial targets of the Plan there 
has been a.visible improvement in the consumption or living standards of the 
masses. The following factors should be taken into view in assesing this im- 
pact. Incidentally, we shall also review the main trends of the economy in 


q 
a broad general way. - , ™ 
d : E : wu an 


Lm 
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There are some broad visible signs of improvement in the general 
economic condition, which indicate broadly the favourable influence of econo- 
mic planning. Rise in consumption standard is to be judged with reference 
to the availability of food, clothing, housing, medical facilities, and educational 
and cultural amenities. The production of food grains in India, in 1950-51 
was about 52 million tons, while-the corresponding figure for 1961-62 was 80 
million tons, and for the Third Plan the target is a hundred million tons. This 
indicates anincrease in the availability of food grains per person. Similarly, 
per capita consumption of cloth which was about 12 yards per annum is expected 
to rise to 17 yards per annum in the Third Plan. The availability of medical 
and health facilities is also growing. Similarly, in respect of educational facili- 
ties, the progress in the expansion is modest, but in terms of sheer numbers; the 
enrolment shows a big rise. For instance, in 1950-51, there were only 12 lakh 
Students (5.4%) of the age-group 14-17 in various types of high schools... The 
enrolment increased through 20 lakhs’ (8.1%) in 1955-56 to 30 lakhs (12.0%) 
in 1960-61. The target for 1965-66 is 44 lakhs, z.e., 15 per cent of this age group. 
Similarly, enrolment in colleges has increased about.three-fold during the past 
ten years; from 3.73 lakhs in 1950-51, it increased to 6.34 lakhs in 1955-56 and 
to about 9 lakhs in 1960-61, - By the end of the Third Five-Year Plan, 13 lakhs 
of students are expected to be enrolled in Colleges in India. The growth of an 
educational system as mentioned in thé Harvard Report on General Education, 
is like a mathematical problem in which new. unknowns are being constantly 
introdueed or like a house under construction for which the specifications are 
for ever changin 


- 


The progress in the availability of electric power and in the facilities of 
transport and communications is another index of economic -growth and also 
of a rise in the general standard of living. During the last ten years, 15 per 
cent of the public investment in India has been on electric power. and 32 per 
cent on transport and communications. 


— 


In 1951-52, the expenditure of State Governments! was about Rs. 400 
crores, of which about 50 per cent was on social and developmental services, 
like education, public health and the like. The total rose to about Rs. 870 crores 
in 1959-60, about Rs.-378 crores being on non-development and about 
Rs. 492 crores on social and developmental services. In the budget for 1961-62, 
the total expenditure comes to about Rs. 1,100 crores, of which about Rs. 650 
crores is on social and development services. ‘That means the expenditure on 
socialand development services is 50 per cent more than on non-development 
services. All this indicates an expansion in general consumption standards of 
the masses, a visible sign of improvement. 


One of the objectives of planning should be to see that the increased pro- 
duction reaches the masses. This is being done through the Community Deve- 
lopment Movement. It should aim at increased agricultural production, 
higher standards of productivity and fuller utilisation of the available man 


- 
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power and other resources. It should instil local initiative and responsibility 
which depend ‘on cooperation and self-help. It should create conditions for the 
growth of a progressive cooperative rural economy with a diversified occupa- . 
tional structure in which the weaker sections of the community should be speedi- 
ly brought to the level of the rest. 


The economic power should be equitably distributed. The tendency 
towards concentration of economic power can be tackled in four ways. Firstly, . 
by expanding the public sector, secondly, by widening opportunities for new 
entrepreneurs, particularly on cooperative lines, and thirdly, through effective 
exercise of.control and regulative powers, and finally, through the use of appro-' 
priate fiscal measures. 


In a developing economy, taxation is one of the main instruments of social 
policy and the employment of new capital taxes in an integrated manner ought 
to go a long way in preventing the concentration of economic power in a few 
hands. The amendments in the Companies Act have the same aim. Land 
reform with an emphasis on the abolition of intermediary rights, security and rent 
reduction for tenants and enforcement of land ceilings ought to work in the 
same direction. Administrative difficulties in these respects must be properly 
tackled. The differences in levels of earned income should also be reduced by 
raising the lower income levels. Here, there should be rapid growth of oppor- 


tunities for merit and tax policies should play an important part. 
e 


Attention should also be drawn to an important index of the benefit going 
to the common man. The deposits of scheduled banks rose by Rs. 130 crores 
in the First Plan or by 3 per cent per annum. In the Second Plan period the 
rise was of the order of Rs. 600 crores or an annual average of 12 per cent, while 
in the first year of the Third Plan, the rise was of over Rs. 200 crores or 13 per 
cent. The growth of the cooperative movement is an index in the same direc- 
tion. 


According to the analysis of the Reserve Bank of India of 1001 companies, 
the dividends as percentage of net worth are at an average of 6.5 and as percen- 
tage of paid up capital 11.6, indicating thereby a reasonable rate of dividend 
and providing incentive for economic growth. The. fiscal and monetary discip- 
line of the Reserve Bank has also worked in the same direction. 


There are three other aspects, which have a bearing on the impact of the 
Plan. The first relates to agricultural labour. The second relates to the prob- 
lem of employment opportunities and the third relates to price level. Regard- 
ing the first, the broad conclusions of the two All India Agricultural Labour 
Enquiries of 1950-51 and of 1956-57 refer to the anormous size of the problem, 
the widespread under-employment that exists, and the fact that increase in 
population has borne harshly on this section of the population. The surveys 
of the Programme Evaluation Organisation also support this view. The Second 
Plan points out that there is a general belief ‘which is strengthened by the limit- 
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“ed number of employment opportunities reported to the employment exchanges . 
and the pressure of employment seekers on them, that in terms of unemploy- 
ment the economy suffered significant deterioration in the last five years' 5 


The unemployment situation has: also worsened. The. additional em- 


" ployment opportunities are estimated at about 8 million, while the backlog of. 


unemployment at the end of the Second Plan is reckoned at 9 million. In addi- 
tion, underemployment is believed to be of the order of 15 to 18 million. . In 
15 years, increase. in the labour force is expected: to be of the order of 70 million. . 
The problem. is colossal and affects mainly the masses and the educated classes. 


. _ The price situation affects. the masses and the Plan targets also. The all. 
India working class cost of living index number (1949—100) was 103 in March: 
1951. It declined to 94 in March 1955 and showed an. upward tendency again 

It stood at 122 in 1960 and at.127 in March 1962. - This means a’ rise-of 33 . 
-.points after March 1955 & हे EM | 


Over the Second Five-Year Plan period the rise in’ general. index of whole- 
sale prices has been about 30 per cént, food articles rising by 27 per cent and 
manufactures by over 25 per.cent. : In.1961, the food. index was 117.6; but 


for May 1962, it stands at 124.2. -That for manufactures has fallen by about -~ 
2 points and for all commodities by about 1.2 points since 1961.9 l 


The price line is to be held and the administrative expenditure has to be 
. kept within limits. A cadre of business and: economic administrative Service 
must be provided for by starting new courses of studies; including Accountancy, 
Economic Planning, Techniques of Planning, Financial, Fiscal and Monetary 
policies, Machinery of Controls, Statistics, Banking and Currency, Labour and . 
` Social Problems, Business Administration and Personnel Management, ` etc: 
In Universities and big colleges, business training institutés involving such 
courses coupled: with practical training facilities should be started to provide . 
proper personnel for the public and the private sectors 


The above are important aspects of economic: planning in India. . There 
has been definite economic: advance on the whole. There is an assets side `of 
the balance sheet as also a liabilities side... The stresses and the strains suffered 
by the economy reflect the liabilities side.. These stresses and strains are likely . 
to continue with a change in intensity and with a shift.in character: Efforts 
should be made to reduce these stresses and strains by augmenting producti-. 
vity, by proper price policy, by proper appraisal of man power resources, by 
improving distribution. and by improving the, balance of payments position. 
‘Above all, the investment targets in.the economy should be sought to be achiev- 
' ed and fiscal and monetary discipline should be properly utilised, so that: the 
‘cost-price structure may remain in balance and the multiplier effects of invest-. 

ment may: percolate throughout thé. economy i 
9. Third Five-Year Plan of India; Paragraph 3, p. 155 


6. Prepared on the basis of table 2, p. 422, Third Five-Year, Plan and from Table ° 
No. 1; Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, June 1962, p. 911 | 





THE DISTRIBUTIONAL PATTERN OF THE FORESTS 
E _ OF THE KUMAON REGION s 
 [Disrü1ors or Namı TAL, ALMORA AND PITHORAGARH] 
(Km.) Laxmi RAUTELA . . 
Lecturer of Geography, K. N. Government College, Gyanpur. 


The districts of Naini Tal, Almora and Pithoragarh geographically have 
varieties of configuration. Although the northern mountainous part of the 
region may be called the Himalayan region, but the very low lyirg part, below 
the foothills, is evolved with the debris and alluvium deposited by the lower 
courses of the Himalayan and outer Himalayan rivers and is called bhabar and 
tarai, respectively which finally concludes in the Gangetic plain. The Hima- 
_layan region is fed by various streams changing their courses from highest moun- 
tainous realm to the outlying ranges with their gorges and valleys. The next 
region have numerous boulder beds and swamps sprouting from the main river 
courses, meddling the vast alluvial and loomy plains. 


The climatological and. stratographical phenomena of the region is varied 
.. enough to create the varieties of vegetation. The factors that cetermine the 
broad features of vegetation are general atmospheric, edaphic and biotic factors. 
Under the first come lati-ude, elevation, temperature and rainfall which deter- 
mine the climatic climax for the vegetation. Although having a latitudinal 
extent between (28° 40'-319N. Lat) the region enjoys a subtropical and temperate 
type of climate yet due to a high range of elevation the climate is driven to the 
very cold temperate type. The monsoon modifies the climate of the region 
in a peculiar way. The rainfall is highest along the outer ranges and 
decreases northwards anc. southwards. 


, In this way striking changes of climate are observed within a short dis- 
tance. According to the Koppen's classification of climate the region bears 
warm winter dry (Cw), warm summer dry (Cs) and moist temperaie (Cf) types 
of climate. Modification of climate by elevation is proved by the very cold 
temperate or alpine climate of the high mountainous country in the north. 
A rise of 140 metres in elevation is accompanied with a fall of 19 F in tempera- 
ture. The edaphic factors effecting the details of the vegetation type are direc- 
tion of slope, depth of valleys, precipitousness of slopes, physical character of 
the substratum and activities of the larger streams. The diversity of the.geologi- 
cal formations adds with the greater variety of the edaphic conditions. The 
Himalayan region consists of the purana group of rocks as granites, gneiss and | 
schists etc. The lesser Himalaya is composed of quartzites, conglomerites and 
limestone etc. The bhabar and tarai region is constructed of the boulder 
deposits and alluvium of the rivers. The geology effects soils and soils affect 
the physical construction of the substratum for the vegetation. The physical 
construction of the soil is more important than the chemical, for i: determines 
the amount of the water contert in the soil. The biotic factors are displayed 
by the shade and organic matter of the vegetation itself and by animals and man 
interfering the realm of vegetation. A devastating effect of the addition of 


w 
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human activity to already severe edaphic conditions is noteworthy. It is wit- 
nessed in the various areas of the region. However, actually the most convenient 
and proper description of the vegetation pattern of the region may be represent- 
ed after intimating it with the climate zones at different levels, which are most 
akin to the changes of atmospheric conditions. 


_ The vegetation types of the region occur in the following broad vegetation | 
regions i— ` i 
(a) The sub-tropical zone (248-1350 metres) ` 
(b) The temperate zone (1350-1900 metres) 
(c) The sub-alpine zone (1900-3050 metres) 
(d) The alpine zone (3050-4500 metres) - 
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(a) The, sub-tropical zone : This forest region covers almost all the 
bhabar and tarai in the Naini Tal district except the north central part of the 
district getting higher altitudes and hilly topography. In the Almora and 
Pithoragarh districts the region extends along the valeys of the western Ram- 
ganga, Kosi, the valleys of the Sarju and the eastem Ramganga and the very 
southern course of the Kali river and along the Ladkya river joint to it. This 
zone is almost coincident with the monsoon forests extending from plains upto 
1228 metres. Annual rainfall is 80" to 100" or more, temperature rarely goes 
below freezing in winter and may rise to 1059 F or above during June. The 
winter cyclonic rainfall is 3" to 4". The Sal (Shorea robusta) is the most impor- 
tant species of the region. It occurs throughout the sub-himalayan tract mostly 
on the lower plains of the mountains and on the higker grounds of the outwash 
slopes. It also occurs along the lowlying valleys of the rivers in the north upto 
a short distance, not extending very far from the plains. The Sal is subjected 
to the edaphic climax more than other accompanying deciduous forests. The 
tree thrives best on sand stone, gravel and conglomerate with well areated soil 
conditions, but not on heavy clayey soils. The perxanent habitat of the moist 
Sal is a combination of good soil, good drainage, and good soil areation, yet 
with plentyful water supply. The rainfall may be rot below 40". The moist 
Sal coincides with the moist deciduous forests in the south and northwards gives 
way to the dry Sal with dry deciduous forests and to the savannah type vege- 
tation in the tarai region. The dry Sal tending to the dry limit of Shorea robusta, 
is found along the siwalik hills and on Gangetic alluvium in tarai with 35" to 
45" rainfall. Common associates are bakili (Anogeissus latifolia) and Buchanania. 
The dry mixed deciduous forests are most gregariously found on the sides of the 
Kosi north of Ramnagar. The moist deciduous forests are scattered freely 
through the hilly tracts occupied by the moist sal type. The species scattered: 
or gregariously found along the sal and moist deciduous forest zone are Kanju 
(Holontelea . integrifolia), Kurt (Nyctanthes arbortrists), Semal (Salmalia malabarica), 
` Haldu (Adjana cordifolia), dhauri (Lagerstoraemia nerviflora), amaltas and dudhi 
etc. Khair (Acacia catechu) and Sissu (Dalbergia sissoo) are found as isolated 
patches on new sandy or gravelly alluvium as deciduous riverain forests. 
Throughout the evergreen and semi evergreen climaxes and locally in the moist 
deciduous forests, the cane brakes are found in wet hollows. The soil is perma- 
nently wet and usually fine clay very rich in humus. Moist bamboo brakes 
(Dendrocalamus strictus} are locally found throughott the moist deciduous forests - 
and confined to stream sides, hollows and shady places. Gangetic tropical 
moist deciduous riverain forest is found throughcut the sub-himalayan tract. 
The alluvial savanna forest is found in open sal forests in the form of heavy grass. 
Actually the savannah vegetation is the remain of the sal forest after cutting them 
for cultivation. The lower level alluvial savannah forest is found along the new 
riverain soils and the firehardy species standing over a tall grass growth in 
which Anthistiria, Erianthus and Saccharum are impcrtant. Acacia scrub forest 
is found with 20" to 40" rainfall, Aegle forests are found in the dry deciduous 
and the drier part of the moist deciduous tracts oa stiff clayey alluvial soils in 
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which Aegie marmeles predominates. The dry - bamboo brakes are also found 
with 35” rainfall. The most common species is Dendrocalamus strictus forming 
low but often dense brakes. Secondary dry deciduous forest is found in the dry 
parts of the moist deciduous forests. The forests have been subjected to more 
or less complete clearance or shifting or semi permanent cultivation and heavy 
grazing. Poor shape and size of the trees is a characteristic feature Sandal 
often represents the species. Dry deciduous scrub forest produces thorn forest 
or scrub with thin grass. The evergreen forests are found in tarai in swamps 
and moist localities, e.g. gutel (Trewia nudiflora), gular (Ficus glomerata), jamun 
(Eugenia jambolana) and tun (Cedrela toona) 


(b) The temperate zone: In this region is included a narrow strip around 
_ the north-central region of the Naini Tal district and a considerable portion in 
the Almora and Pithoragarh districts. Almost all the portion below the Pindar | 
river head-streams upto the limit of the former zone and the central part of the 
Kali river displays the characteristic vegetation pattern of this zone. The 
region consists of immense granite rocks favourable for the chir pine (Pinus 
longifolia) which is the dominating species of this part. It also overlaps the 
limit of the zone with stunted growth. It grows best on the central altitudinal 
range and along fire protected areas. It avoids the lime stone, e.g., in the Naini - 
Tal district and gives place to banj oak (Quercus incana) forests and upper monsoon 
forests. Among broad leaved species akhrot ( Juglans regia) is common. A de- 
ciduous especies Ulmus wallichiana 1228 to 3050 metres known as Himalayan 
- elm is also found. As the elevation increases, the température and rainfall 
decreases onwards, inspite of the fact thatthe rainfall increases to a certain level 
as in the outer ranges of the Himalayas. So along the foothills the chir pine 
is found due to the combination of moisture with excessive heat, the former 
, minimising the effect of the latter. ` Pine forests are very rarely found on level 
ground except where this has escaped clearing for cultivation. On the upper 
limit of the zone banj oak and blue: pine (Pinus excelsa) are found. The banj 7 
oak in this region has been lopped heavily and its regeneration now is very 
dificult. The undergrowth of the chir pine is very poor. The Almora 
district is most rich reservoir of Pinus longifolia. The biotic factors have affected 
the growth of the chir in these areas. Accordingly the twisted fibre Chir is very 
common in tie Pinus longifolia zone specially near cultivated tracts which ‘have 
been disturbed by human hands. The chir is arranged between 1000 to 1900 
metres on southern aspect and 600 to 900 metres on northern aspect. 


= (c) The sub-alpine zone : This forest region comprises the higher ridges 
above the former zone upto 3050 metres. The main areas of the zone are 
represented with the highest part of the ridges between the Kosi and the wes- 
tern Ramganga valleys proceeding towards north upto the upper ridges of the 
Sarju and around the higher ridges amongst the eastern Ramganga, Goriganga, 
Dhauliganga and the higher mountainous country of the Naini Tal district 
Conifers with the broad leaved species of oak are the characteristic. vegetation 
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cover of the region. Banj-oak is found along the lowest portion specially along 
the outer ranges in the Naini Tal district. The geological formation affects. 
the oak forests very little because of their self producing humus in the soil below 
them. This oak is found between 1900 to 2900 metres. It has large number 
of shrubs associated with it. Moru oak (Quercus dilatata) is found between 2000 to 
3000 metres. It develops best on the lime stone soil. It displaces banj oak 
' on dry ridges. Still on higher and dryer localities kharsu oak (Quercus semicar- - 
pifolta) is found between 2300 to 3000 metres. The species associated with 
the banj oak are Rhododendron arboreum and Pieris ovalifolia. The broad leaved 
deciduous species found in the oak forests is pangar (Aesculus indica). The lower 
blue pine 1900 to 3100 metres is found in the inner ranges beyond the reach 
of the monsoon rainfall. The pure blue pine is found along its lower and upper 
limits. It may be found on all geological formations. On the north the 
limit is determined with the line of snowfall. Silver fir (Abies pindrow), 
spruce (Picea morinda), deodar (Cedrus deodara) and cypress (Cupressus torulosa) 
are other species associated with the Quercus semicarpifolia. Deodar is found 
between 2100 and 3050 metres. Only 20" to 40" rainfall is sufficient for it. 
The edaphic climate and climatic climax for deodar are not found combined 
in the districts of Naini Tal, Almora and Pithoragarh. It is found westwards 
and here it is found almost as a planted species. 'The high level Silver fir 
(Abies webbiana) is found between 3000 to 4000 metres accompanying kharsu 
and birch. Cypress grows frequently on granites ard gneiss between 2000 to 
3000 metres. It is highly susceptible to fire, so grows only on fire protected 
places. It is found in the middle oak zone more in a dry temperate climate 
than south of the Himalayan axis with a heavier rainfall where it is generally 
confined to the outcrops of limestone rocks which provide relatively dry soil 
conditions particularly screes on limestone shales. It is found for example 
along the slope of the China peak in Naini Tal. Moist temperate deciduous 
forest is represented by gregarious growth of the bar:boos and dry temperate 
deciduous forests is shown by the species of Corylus co'urna. Under moist tem- 
perate forests of Himalaya comes the high level bamboo (Arundinaria) which 
is commonly present as an underwood to the climax oak, rhodondendron and 
coniferous forests. Alderwoods are found along the banks of ‘larger streams and 
moist unstable hill sides, It is found with Blue pine and other conifers. Tem- 
perate Hippophae scrub is found between 2100 to 3050 metres. Weeping willow 
(Salix babylonica) and white willow (Salix alba) are found natural or planted 
upto 3000 metres. . 


(d) The alpine zone: This region includes the rest of the highest part of 
the north central Naini Tal district, the south central and northern Almora 
district and the northern part of the Pithoragarh district but the climatic climax 
for this zone is only found in the last named district. The species adapted to 
snow are found in this region, e.g., bhojpatra (Betula utiitz), high level silver fir and 
rhododendrons. Larch appears on moraine deposits. Alpine scrub is wide- 
spread along the inner and higher ranges of Himalayas. The region is clad 
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with snow atleast for 5 to 6 months. "The region above it is the highest portion 
* of the region represented by the peak of Nanda kot. The eternal snow clad 
region dominates above the limit of the alpine zone where no vegetation is 
found. Associated with species Betula and Abies are several other small trees, 
eg, Taxus baccata, .Pyrus lanata and Pyrus faliolosa. Amongst shrubs Salix 
elegans and other. species are common. Juniperus macropoda is found along the 
arid parts of the ranges. It prefers steep rocky ground or gravelly slopes. . 
Above the timber line are found alpine and hillside meadows which are visible 
during a short spring season. The xerophytic bush lands above the timber 
line (3700 metres) are riverside and hillside bushlands. 'The former prefers 
watered banks of streams on high elevations. and contains Salix hastata and 
‘Salix sclerophylla shrubs attaining a maximum height of 2 metres. The latter 
bushlands have small shrubs and Artemisia, Maritima, Hippophae genera and juni- 
pers etc. Ultimately the vegetation pattern vanishes into the snow region in 
the extreme north | 


The vertical distribution of the vegetation of the region may be stated as 
follows 


The forest zones Height in metres Description of species. - 
Alpine forests. 4500 Upper limit of hillside bushlands. 
.- 4300 Upper limit of riverside bushlands 
. 4100 Upper limit of alpine bushlands. 
3700 Upper limit of high level silver fir and birch. 
3600 Upper limit of blue pine 
3300 Upper limit of kharsu oak and lower upper 
limit of spruce and deodar 
Sub-alpine forests. 3050 . Lower limit of alpine bushlands and upper 
limit of spruce and deodar 
3000 Upper limit of low level silver fir, cypress. 
2900 . Upper limit. of mixed hardwoods.  . 
2400 Upper limit of banj, moru and lower limit of 
low level Silver fir and Deodar. 
` 2300 Lower limit of Kharshu 
2133 Upper limit of chir pine. and lower limit of 
moru, Spruce and mixed hardwoods. 
2000 Lower limit of Cypress 
Temperate forests. 1900 Lower limit of blue pine. 
1500 Lower limit of oaks. - 
Sub-tropical forests. 1350 — Upper limit of deciduous Bakli. 
1000 Lower limit of chir pine. M 
700 Upper limit of hill-sal 
600 Upper limit of miscellaneous bhabar forests, 


bhabar sal and evergreen vegetable 
150 — Tarai sal, Savannah type vegetation. 


H 
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Fia NO. 2 : + 
In this way a vast variety of vegetation occurs in the regions having consi- 
derable rains in climate types. The climate ranges from high moisture anc . 
high temperature in the south to the very dry and cold climate in the north 
This phenomena has resulted in a peculiar panorama of the arrangement of the 
forests. In their lowest portion evergreen forests and savannah grass exists 
‘with high moisture and temperature. They give way to the sal on higher ground: 
with, moist warm climate and well aerated soil. It is accompanied with the . 
moist deciduous forests. Further north as dryer conditions prevail the dre 
sal is found along with the dry deciduous forests. Proceeding t&wards north 
with higher elevation and dryer and less warm conditions the chir pine predo- 
minates giving way to oaks above it. Again ascending” higher, deodar, blue 3 
pine and: cypress are frequently found with certain special environments. 
Deodar prefers gentle slopes with less rainfall, blue pine may occur generall- . 
in every aspect, while cypress occurs on northern aspects prefering less rainfall है 
nd on southern aspect it occurs on lime. stone with dry soil conditions 
Northwards and higher than these species are found silver fir and spruce with 
high level oaks. Further comes the high mountainous region courting species 
e.g., birch, alpine bushlands and others giving way onwards to riverside and 
hillside bushlands. After it comes the region of eternal snow with no vegetation `` 


The region thus forms the only valuable.and considerable portion of the 
‘state forests. The existance of the virgin forests is an asset to it. "The only 
difficulty is of accessibility. At present the distributional pattern in the ligkt 


un 
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of developed means of communication lacks economic value in the extent of 
exploitation. If means of transport are available then forests may be exploited 
profitably for getting a variety of industrial products 
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IHE ELIZABETHAN AUDIENGE AND THE REVENGE MOTIVE 


R. M. Par 
St. John's College, Agra 


A study of the theme of Revenge in Elizabethan Tragedy is fascinating 
for more reasons than one : First it contributed Hamlet; secondly it gave us 
great poetry. But the general ideas of the Elizabethan age about private re- 
venge are even more fascinating. The various methods employed by indi- 
viduals and the ideas of the audiences invite and repay careful study. In a 
primitive society private revenge was the only possible way in which satisfaction 
for a wrong could be obtained. But the modern civilized state does not permit 
private revenge; the modern state has its laws, and the breach of which is 
punishable only by the State again in consonance with those laws. One is, 
therefore, struck by the fact that revenge in the crude form of blood for blood 
was popularly acclaimed even in Renaissance England. The Renaissance 
brought modernism, practically in all aspects—the thecry of civilized State, philo- 
sophy, and science. How was it then that this crude form of ‘justice’, which 
Bacon called “a wild kind of justice" was acceptable to English audiences ? 
How is it that the primitive instinct of revenge did not decline—as we shall see 
presently—in the Elizabethan age although justice was solely the prerogative of 
the State ? 


Among the consequences of the Renaissance in England were an in- 
creased interest in classical learning, an increasing curiosity about the life 
and literature of other Jands and assimilation of foreign ideas and forms. The 
impetus for this first came from Italy. Now in Italy the need for private re- 
venge received “the unqualified approval of public opinion, as reflected in the 
works of the novelists’. All were at one on the point that “in the case of those 
injuries and insults for which Italian justice offered no’ redress, and all the 
more in the case of those against which no human law can ever adequately pro- 
vide, each man is free to take thelaw into his own hands. Only there must be 
art in the vengeance, and the satisfaction must be compounded of the material 
injury and moral humiliation of the offender. A mere brutal, clumsy triumph 
of force was held by public opinion to beno satisfaction. The whole man with 
his sense of fame and of scorn, not only his fist, must be victorious".! The 
Italian of this tims considered revenge a necessary part of\human nature, and 
worthy of praise. Another kind of revenge also existed in Renaissance Italy, 
that is, the avenging of blood. “The avenging of blood (was) a duty—a duty 
often performed in a way to make us shudder.22 Burckhardt gives an | 
instance : “In ths district of Acquapendence three boys were watching cattle, 
and one of them said: ‘Let us find out the way how people are hanged', 
While one was sitting on the shoulders of the other, and the third, after fasten- 
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ing the rope round the neck of the first was tying it to an oak, a wolf came, and 
the two who were free ran away and left the other hanging. Afterwards they 
found him dead, and buried him. On the Sunday his father came to bring 
him bread, and one of the two confessed what had happened, and showed him 
the grave. The old man killed him with a knife, cut him up, brought away 
the liver, and entertained the boy’s father with it at home. After dinner, he 
told him whose liver it was. Hereupon began a series of reciprocal murders 
between the two families, and within a month thirty-six persons were killed, 
women as well as men".? Since this was the state of affairs in Renaissance 
Italy, Renaissance England could not be very different in the age of transition, 
for though Renaissance brought in modernism the influence of the middle ages 


had not cisappeared as yet. 


We shall first see the legal position which tried to suppress private revenge. 
Revenge was “still extra-legal because. there are no laws dealing with it, and 
the duty to revenge lies with the near relatives of the slain man"* ;/and this 
inspite of the fact that a system of legal justice existed in Elizabethan England. 
But Elizabethan law made a curious distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter, and in cases of man-slaughter the rulers issued pardons. This dis- 
tinction was made on the authority of no less a person than Chief Justice Coke. 
Killing without any malicious intent was considered man-slaughter. The 
crimes of Claudius and Iago may be considered in this light. 


It is true private revenge arising from malicious intent enjoyed no legal 
sanction in Elizabethan England. But murder without malice, that is, man- 
slaughter was indulged in as this type of murderers enjoyed the privilege of being 
pardoned. On the social plane however private revenge was dear to many 
Elizabethans, although it was forbidden by law. Being conscious of the 
fact that the Elizabethan inherited private revenge from earlier ages, the law- 
makers of the time saw to it that the avenger was punished according to law, 
as severely as the original murderer. The legal side of the matter was made 
clear by Bacon in the course of his argument in a duel case in 1615 : “For 
the Mischief itself it may please Your lordships to take into consideration, that 
when revenge is once extorted out.of the Magistrates’ hands, contrary to God's 
ordinance, ‘mihi vindicta, ego retribuam', and every man shall bear to sword, 
not to defend but to assail; and private men begin once to presume to give law 
to themselves, and to right their own wrongs; no man can foresee the danger 
and inconveniencies that may arise and multiply thereupon. It may cause 
sudden storms in court, to the disturbance of his majesty, and unsafety of his 
person. It may grow from quarrels to bandying, and bandying to trooping, 
and so to tumult and commotion; from particular persons to dissension of fami- 
lies and alliances; yea to national quarrels.’’? 


Apart from the legal bar, there was also a strong religious and ethical 
movement condemning private revenge. The religious preachers and mora- 
lists persis:ently preached that it was for God to punish; it was not for indivi- 
duals to take God's law in their own hands. Anyone who disobeyed this sole 
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prerogative of God would be deprived of God's blessing, would not get justice 
at the hands of God, would face death not merely of the body but of ithe soul 
also. It was declared that the private. revenger was a most dishonourable’ 


man. 


These ideas find their place in the writings and sermons of many moral- 
ists, important of them being Cleaver, Bishop Hall, and John Eliot.’ 


It is in the face of this opposition to personal revenge that we have to trace 
_the recognition of private revenge in Elizabethan England. A close study of 
the Renaissance England would show that there was resistance to legal and re- 
 ligious condemnation of revenge. The spirit of revenge, which was one of the 
characteristics of the English nobles. of the Middle Ages, was kept alive by 
powerful forces,-reckonable socially. The practice of open assault and duel 
was frequent amongst the upper class people. ‘The nature of oir Nation 
is free, hault, prodigal of life and blood", wrote Sir Thomas Smith in 1583.* 
Then, since the Elizabethans enjoyed witnessing -actual public executions it is 
no wonder that they should want it on the stage too. The dramatists only 
fulfilled their wish. | 


During the reign of Elizabeth political intrigues and an exaggerated sense 
of personal honour gave rise to perpetual quarrels. As if these were not eno- 
ugh, something more happened during the reign of James. The Scots who 
came with James were not, in their native freedom, accustomed to any legal 
strictures with regard to blood-revenge. F. T. Bowers writes on the authority 
of Thomas Birch's Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: “Self-help and blood- 
revenge flourished practically unchecked in Scotland, where the powerful nobles 
played battledore and shuttlecock with the royal authority. James himself 
asserted that in 1600 he had a narrow escape from revengers of blood, and the 
revengeful passion was not unknown to him. The weak state of the law in 
Scotland forced men to take their own satisfaction when they failed to obtain 
revenge by legal means".!o 


The Hlizabethans were acquainted with the revengeful nature of the Scots. 
Referring to the Scots, Peter Heylyn writes : “The people have one barbarous 
custome yet continuing, if any two be displeased they expect no law, but bang 
it out brauely, one and his kindred against the other and his; and thinke the 
king much in their commons, if they grant him at a certaine day to keepe the 
peace. This fighting they call their Feides".! Now the Englishman of the 
time was only being human in being affected by the example of the Scots who 
came to London. It is not, however, suggested that the Englishman of the time 
was unaware of this spirit of revenge independent of the Scots. There is volumi- 
nous evidence in the writings of those days to suggest the tradition of private 
revenge was native. Bishop Hall writes: “There are those, whose hands are 
white, and clean from bribes, from extortions; but their feet are yet swift to 
shed blood upon their own private revenge’’.12 


* 
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We may now see the causes of revenge, which was a serious matter to the 
Elizabethans. Anger, hatred,.jealousy, pride, ambitions, and envy were the 
prime motives of revenge and murder. According.to Burton, envy was per- 
haps the greatest vice of the age inducing revenge. One could cite any 
number of instances of private revenge among the»upper classes of the. time, 
the most well-known but rather being the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in 
1613. The Countess of Essex got him murdered, the motive being revenge, 
as Overbury attempted to obstruct her marriage with Lord Rochester (later, 
Earl of Somerset) 


The most common form of private revenge was the duel. The duel was. 
justified on many grounds even by those who were convinced of its basic imper- 
missibility. The most important reason given was that murders which could 
not be discovered by law would decrease if individuals were allowed to take 
revenge outside the law courts. ‘This shows that the instinct of personal blood- : 
revenge was not extinct in Elizabethan England. In fact the practice of duel 
contnued until the nineteenth century 


The general ideas with which we have so far been concerned do not, 
however, help us in appreciating fully the popular acclamation of Revenge 
"Tragedy, and in consider ing the reaction of the audiences.» For that we have 
to bé acquainted with the ideas of the audiences. What did the audiences 
hink of the plays? - Could it be said that they sympathised with the revenge 
motives of the characters? Was the revenge motive of the plays real to life: 


Some critics hold that modern conceptions of ethical propriety should not 
be the point of departure for examining the revenge plays of those days. “The 
notion that it was morally wrong for a son to avenge his father's murder...... 
was not entertained in Hamlet's time,........... To the people of his own time, ' 
and even to the audience of the Elizabethan age, Hamlet was called upon to 
perform a ‘dread’ duty”. Another theory completely opposed to this 
was that since revenge was rejected on ethical grounds in Elizabethan England 
-by 'ecclesiastical writers, and philosophers, people could hardly sympathise 
with the.revenge.motives of the characters of the plays. Both these views 
taken exclusively do not Seem to give a satisfactory answer in so far as the views 
. of the dramatists and the audience were concerned. We have to take other 
influences into account—influences which had their impact both on the dramatists 
and the audiences. 


There is evidence to show that certain types of personal revenge were 
tolerated even by those who generally condemned it, both on legal and ethical 
grounds. Bacon while considering revenge as ‘wild justice’ admits that “‘the 
most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there is no law to remedy: 
but then, let a man take heed the revenge be such as there is no law to punish; 
else a man's enemy is still beforehand, and it is two for one."!9 This seems 
to be a justification for stage-revengers like Hamlet and Antonio who thought 
it would not be possible for them to get legal justice. Sir William Segar, another 
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writer of the period, justified revenge for such offences as could not be proved 
in law courts for want of witnesses? Perkins, a very influential writer of 
the time, considered defence by force lawful under certain circumstances, when 
“God puts the sword into the private mans hands’!8, The writings of such 
influential writers are too important to be ignored in a consideration of the 
Revenge Tragedies such as Hamlet, Antonio’s Revenge, and The Maid's Tragedy. 


Revenge in the crude form of blood for blood was also justified, even though 
there was no legal and religious sanction for it. ‘There were important writers, 
Cornowallis and the fencing master Saviolo, to name only two—who generally 
condemned private revenge and yet tolerated it for murder.1® Besides these 
strong Influences, the Elizabethans also had on them the impact of the Italian 
tradition as we have already hinted. This would show “a very strong under 
current favouring private justice for murder in Elizabethan times, 3 ‘sympathey 
with (and native knowledge of ) blood-revenge, and a persistent tradition by 


which the son, or heir, must take personal cognizance of the murder of his 
ancestor".20 | | 


We have so far traced two somewhat contracy influences: the one exerted 
by the religious preachers and moralists who condemned private revenge, and 
the other exerted by influential writers who tolerated private revenge under 
certain circumstances. What was the reaétion of the audience to the Revenge 
Tragedies in the face of these two extreme influences? It is difficult pregisely 
to assess the reaction. Looking, however, at the tremendous popularity of 
the plays one may rightly infer the Elizabethan audiences by and large 
sympathised with the revenge motives of the characters because of the strong 
native traditión augmented by the Italian and Scottish tradition. ‘Tradition 
often wields a more powerful influence than do religious preachings, particularly 
when a powerful section of society is upholding it. 


This view may, however, be questioned on the following grounds: If the 
- revenge motive is equated to real life, then what about the present day popular 
crime fiction which is perhaps the counterpart of the revenge theme in the Eli- 
zabethan age? The present day crime fiction does not predicate an audience 
of criminals or ‘secret agents’ for its appeal. Then why should this be supposed 
a requisite for the popularity of the revenge play? It is quite possible that the 
instincts which find satisfaction in the artistic representation of revenge are not 
identical with those which prompt one to revenge in real life. It may even be 
doubtful if one whose nature is sufficiently brutal to tear out a young boy's liver 
would find any amusement in a stage play portraying a similar ghastly occurrance. 
It may, therefore, be held that the Elizabethan audiences sympathised with 
the revenge motives of the characters, not because of the revenge tradition, but 
because art was considered an aspect of poetic justice, that is, the satisfaction 
of an instinct for ethical balance, in which case it is not distinguishable from 
the desire to see good rewarded. This is a sort of ‘meral symmetry’ which is 
perhaps a parallel to symmetry of form in the plastic arts. 
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Acceptance of this argument will then lead us to fall back on the popularly 
held view that revenge was a purely literary convention, a mere aesthetic: im- 
portation from th> tragedies of Seneca mainly, and the Italian and the French 
drama of the day partly. Private revenge then came to be accepted asa code 
merely for the sage because of the literary influence exerted by Seneca on 
Elizabethan dramatists, who, in turn, exerted a great influence on the audiences 
in developing a taste for the revenge theme. 


Now the intuence of Seneca on Elizabethan drama has received so much 
critical attention—in recent times, however, there has been a critical re-exa- 
mination of this supposed influence—that it becomes almost impossible to 
ignore it. But to explain the reaction of the audience and popularity of the plays 
on the basis of this literary influence seems to be erroneous. It would seem that 
the foreign influerce has been exaggerated in so far as the tradition is concerned, 
for such influence is only a seed that can grow in a soil ready to receive it. 
What probably happened is this. ‘The desire for personal revenge, as we have 
seen, was strong in Renaissance England; the dramatists having found that 
Seneca had successfully given aesthetic expression to it in his plays exploited their 
native tradition ard naturalised it. For the same reason it was hailed with joy 
by the audiences as the fulfilment of their hearts’ desire. 
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"| AN. EXAMINATION OF THE DATA ON FEAR. .. 


S. K. DASGUPTA, M. Sc., M. Ed.; Dip. I. F., 
Prof. & Head of the Department of Education, Meerut College, Meerut, (U. P.) 


The world of today is confronted with bafflingly complex problems, and 
the lives of the individuals is now full of:anxities, tensions, and fears. It would 
not be wrong if one calls, the present era as the age of anxiety. And it would 
be needless to aver here that anxiety is a form of fear 


5. 


In the lines to follow an attempt has-been made to present a survey of 


. . critical nature of the numerous researches made by various people in the field 
from time to time. The object ofthe present survey isto examine certain ° 
things as: (a) what are the: bases of fear, what are the subjective’ conditions . 


residing in’ him and the objective factors outside the individual, and 
in' his environment which increases his ` susceptibility to fear, (b) what are 


. the various kinds .of fears experienced -at different ages ranging. from the 


^ stage of infancy to that of the childhood, (c) what are the various symptoms 
and the overt manifestations of fear and what are the changes which occur in ^ 


the individuals at different stages of life, (dp what are the relationships between - 


. fear and anxiety, (e) what is the degree of persistence of the fears of childhood 


“into adolescence and into adulthood, (f) what are the evil consequences for the 


individual .of using’ fear as a detterent device in the form of punishments 


- .(g) what may be the methods of prevention of fears, and (h) what techniques | 
= and methods may be employed which will énable the individual to overcome 


his or her fears 2 


The present survey has a very wide field to cover: and all the relevent 
aspects of the problem of fear have been tried to cover. It is hoped that the 
findings of all important researches in the field which have been published in 
books and journals—referred in the pages to follow—may prove of some help — 
to all those whose interest is captured by the problem of fear and anxiety 


As a generalization all children are assailed by fear in varying degrees 


_ ‘since the stage of infancy may be said. Some amongst them are affected to 


such a great extent that their freedom of action is practically crippled. At 
the same time nobody would deny that grown ups also have their fears which 
have their roots directly in the experiences of childhood or are a result 
from their growth in their personal experiences, maturation and special 
circumstances of their life, The challenges of the present day complex life are 


so immensely great and glibly complex that many people are obsessed by 


anxiety. But at the same time the advances made in the fields of psychology 
and psychiatry have produced a clear awareness of the underlying . 
causes and effects of the deleterious type, of fear than in the past. The hero in 
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the past who was admired and rather worshipped for his bravery has proved 
to be à myth, and no individual can be absolutely-fearless. 'The indulgence 
of many of the so called heros of the past in bravado were considered fearless 
only because they very cleverly and successfully concealed all -the symptoms 
of fear. 'The courage they exhibited was only in the nature of psychological 
overcompensation 


Concerning the innate or instinctive fear various views have been expressed. 
During the earlier times a large number of instinctive or innate fears were su- 
pposed to exist, 6. g., the fear of animals, the fear of the uncanny, the fear of 
death, the fear of large bodies of water, etc; etc. J. B. Watson! had gone to 
the extreme of asserting that there were only two types of stimuli, to which the 
infant naturally responded with fear, viz., very loud noises, and sudden displace- 
ment or loss of support. The later researches proved this to be an oversimpli- 
fication of the matter. Those researches found that the circumstances which 
arouse the so called unlearned fears during infancy include not only things as 
avered by Watson but also any stimulus which is either intense or sudden or, 
unexpected or novel, in fact any situation or object which calls for adjustment 
for which the individual is not prepared 5 


Another important finding of the researchers? in the field is that any 
‘single object or situation as such: dges not by itself produce fear. Many factors 
combine to explain the presence or absence of fear, i.e., whether the individual 
is in a state of tension or relaxation, thus the condition of the individual is a very 
important determinant. Besides this factor there are many other factors in 
the total external situation, e.g., the presence or absence of a parent, a freind, 
etc; etc. Furthermore, a particular stimulus, e.g., noise, or a sudden movement 
may not by itself produce fear, but when these two are combined, the child's 
response to them may be one of fear. | 


~ 


Learning also does not fail to exert its influence of an important type on 
fear. Say, if a child has had a very unpleasent, starting or overwhelming ex- 
perience of an object or situation, he acquires a fear of that situation and of 
other things directly and indirectly associated with it. The effects of the direct 
learning may take the shape of fear of the particular object or situation which 
originally terrified the individual, and such a fear operates in a restricted field 
For instance a child attacked and greatly frightened by a dog that hurt him 
first acquires a fear of that particular dog. But this fear may just spread, to 
all dogs, and later to all four footed animals and even to those places where the 
individual child knows that dogs are kept there. A. T. Jersild? gives a very 
interesting example of such a spread of fear to objects and circumstances 
associated even remotely with fear. 


It may be noted that during the earliest period of infancy the child’s capa- 
city to perceive and to discriminate is so undeveloped that many things do not 
frighten him and these frighten him after his capacity to perceive and to discri- 
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minate has developed. The shyness which the infant experiences:in the pre- .. 
-sence of strangers may be’.quoted ‘as an: example of this. A. L. Gassell*' has ` 
. given an interesting account of. how. ‘with’ thé -incréase, in experience and 
knowledge the reactions of infants of different ages.differ., H-E. Jones and. M. G. ` 
À | Jones’: have tried to show how the child acquires Keener observation as a”: 


" ;.result of maturation, ‘and. how his observation and.imagination make him see. 


^7" who were found afraid -of: ghosts, corpses, etc., none had hadan actual experi- 


. the potential danger inja situation. "Such fears, however, disappear when as . 
. à result of further, maturation and. experience the child acquires more complex’ °. 
." understanding of the total situation. and ‘able: to control it, it banishes fear... 
— ‘Their studies tend to support the fact that susceptibility to fear is influenced : : 
=- by certain developmental aspects. : i | 


> ee 


Regarding the descripiency between. conceptual, fears.and external dangers: 
it may.be avered here that'the actual number of dangers faced by children is 
much smaller than the number of times they experience fear .of'such dangers. 
:. Jersild, ‘Markey, & Jersild! carried.out“an investigation into this discripiency. 
: They discoyered that of the 14 per cent-of the children between 5 and 12 years 


ence of these. : In another investigation made by Jersild, Goldman, and Loftus’ .. 
^' 58 per cent of more than: 1000 -children éxpréssed fear of not being promoted - : 


‘to. the next higher class, but .actually only one percent. were not promoted, , 


E Such a. fear was obviously dué to the indiyiduals' sense of madequacy in passing `. 
othe examination, ^ . 5 e: 
: The psychological and biological value of fear is that, it alarms. an indi-.- 
vidual to be prepared for. his protection: against any possible harm. ` Even fears 
„against improbable dangers sometimes.have a salutory effect... W:.D. Cannons... 

. has shown. how psychological changes and. glandular secretions i.e; (adrenalin) 

. *, which are characteristic of fear equip the. individuel both for fight and for 

_. ‘fight i 


Monumental studies regarding the relationships of fears. and actual ün- *' 

` pleasent experiences have been made: by Jersild,: Markey, and Jersild® in | 

' doing so théy.carried out interviews with 398 children of the age group 5 to. 
12 years. Although as the child grows many of his fears decrease and some 
fears even disappear, it has however been found that a large number of child- . 
hood fears continue in one form or other into adulthood. Jersild & Holmes? 
have reported the results of their researches in this field. They made a study 

. of 804 fears and found that 40 per cent of these fears persisted into adulthood 

‘This proportion is very high. “The persistence of such fears reflect the anxie- 
ties, the conflicts, and the sense of insecurity felt by children. :!. > 


| Between anger and fear a clear relationship or a clear connection exists. 
-` "They often alternate, and quite often they have a common cause, The situation — 
^ which produced fear when the child was not in a position to meet the challenge 
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successfully, may arouse anger when the child becomes older and is able to 
overcome it. One of these emotions may sometimes arouse the other, e £c 

‘ a man may be frightened by the ‘violence of his anger. Conversely he may be 
`- angry.at himself or with.another when his fears restrict his feeling 


A good number of studies show the correlation between susceptibility to ` 
"fear and to anger. Kepler!” in-a study made by him, found. that half of the | 
^ agressive children showed anxiety,’ Similarly in two: studies, viz : one by 
^. Straton and the other by: ‘Anastasi, ~Cohen,--& Spatz!* a positive cor- 
relation was found between the frequency of reported experiences of anger and 
fear. At the.age range of 3 to 5 years, similar research. was carried out by 
-Felder m. 1932. mus’. E XN LU. l 
Felder also found. that children of the aforementioned age range arè more- 
prone to out-bursts of anger than to attacks of fear. This may probably be.due 
to the fact that it is easier to protect the individual from terrifying situations 
than: to eliminate frustrations, that give rise to anger. Furthermore, many . 
children indulge openly in outbursts of anger and conceal expressions of fear 


Irrational fears are quite common in children. They are termed so be- 
cause either there is no real external. danger or they are disproportionate to: 


` >. the actual danger or they persist when the danger: is passed. . Besides, many 
- fears of children and adults are quite irrational because the feared object simply". | 


| represents a projection. or a kind of external symbol ..of , fear. which.the feared ` 
_ thing threatens the feeling of uneasiness. Examples of irrational fears are not 
‘limited; which assail the children, viz: fears which occur, although there'is no 
real danger. Most of.the objects and situations which cause fears are in fact 
harmless. There is in fact in, most cases no real. danger; the individual only 
is conscious of the possibility of danger. Every such irrational fear is not - 
necessarily, as supposed by some, be a symptom of neurotic tendencies, as will 
be evident from the lines to follow Je 


Fears have also been classified as healthy and morbid fears. Healthy 
fears are those fears that serve a useful purpose in the normal development of 
the person, whereas morbid fears are those fears which are due to something 
having gone wrong with the individual. This calls not only for direct system- 
atic study of the personal lives of the children over a long period of time but 
also: for longitudinal studies in several cultures.. This is important because cul- 
tural conditions are responsible for many fears. Horney! gives a very in- 
teresting illustration of a person belonging to a group which taboos the eating 
of non-vegetarian food. Such a person would feél greatly terrified if unwitting- 
ly he happened to eat mutton or some other form of meat, .whereas a person 
belonging to a cultural group which permits the eating of flésh will have no 


such fear. 


An individual withdraws himself or flees from a situation, when he finds 
that he cannot respond, to it. Such flight is either actual or incipient. Fear 
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. thus may be considered a device for self protection from a situation: or object . 
which either actually constitutes, or 1s imagined to constitute, a menace to his 
well being. Almost from the moment of birth situations which contain in 
. them a possibility of danger give rise to fear. Even aca very early age the si- 
tuation or object which causes fear, is of such a complex nature that it is sub- 
| jective or internal factors which come into play. Hebb mentions the fol. 
lowing three factors: (a) Fear due to conflict that those fears which are aroused 
by loud noise or pain, (b) Fears due to’ sensory. deficits, e. g., fear of darkness, 
loss of support, and also solitude, (c) Fears arising from constitutional distur- ` 
bances and maturation. The psychologists agree to a large-extent con- 
cerning fears that appear in the life of the individual, amongst them and their 
. works, mention may be made of Calkins!® Binet!® MossoU and Halls. 


Sudden loss of support and noises of various types succeed in producing 
fears in the infant during the first days and weeks of life. It is quite evident 
that the fears caused by these situations are innate, because we cannot assume 
‘ that any conditioning has occured during these early days. Not only does loss 
of support resulting in actual falling or being thrown off balance cause fear but 
also any rapid movement of the infant through space, for instance when the 
infant through space, for instance when the infant is carried rapidly downstairs. 
Besides noise and displacement any sudden or intense stimulus such as the 


sudden motion of an object or an unexpected contact may cause fear. Such fear 
has also an innate basis * : 


‘Unfamiliar things also cause fear. Any object or situation which is strange 
in the sense of being, quite unrelated to the child's previous expérience also pro- 
duces fear. Meeting thé unfamiliar is a part of life. | As the individuals -gain 
. experience the unfamiliar becomes familiar to them. But at occasions the persons ' 
donot succeed in making successful adjustments to ‘the familiar and the unfami- 
liar. Researches of Dearborn!? Shirly Jersild and Holmes? show ‘examples of 
. fear of the unfamiliar persons shown by children between.the ages of five 
months and nine months. Similarly Jones & Jones? have given instances 

- of the fear of strange things and situations by the infants under the age of-one 
_ year. Prof. Valentine’? has expressed the view that novelty or strangers 
produce fears when combined with other events which separately donot pro- 
duce fear.  Dearborn!? and Valentine in the articles have also given 
examples of fear caused by such unusual. or uncanny things, as the detached 
arm or headless body of a doll | 


In such fear learning is involved to the extent that the unknown causes 
- fear because it differs from what is known. The grezter is the knowledge and 
experience of the individual the lesser will be the fear of the unknown. There 
are many studies which show how the fearful ceases to scare when it becomes 
familiar, and amongst the studies mention may be made here of Jersild & Hol- 
mes?. It is not uncommon to find parallels to such fears in early life of the 
unfamiliar, in certain fears when—grown ups show, an individual may shrink 
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from situations which demand new adjustments. There are considerable differ- 
ences among individuals in the extent to which growing familiarity with new 
situations produces fears. i l 


The fear of animals has not been found to appear as early as other fears 
of the early childhood. Fear of animals continues through the period of child- .- 
hood. and the findings of Hagman, Jersild & . Holmes’, Pratt?', Jones & 
_,Jones® support this statement.. Regarding the fact that whether -the fear 
of animals is innate or acquired ‘there is, however, difference of opinion 
Valentine, nevertheless, from his study believes that such fears are innate. _ 


| Fear of darkness is a fear which not. only exists in the childhood but also 
in adulthood. There is: considerable différence: of opinion among the various 
workers in the field with regard to the inception of fear of the dark. Freud? 
in his study has shown thatitisthe fear of the primary situations which. cause 
anxiety in infancy. He is of the view that fear and. anxiety in all situations 
may be explained in térms of a single cause, namely the feeling of the loss of 
separation from the mother. This view has been challenged by others who 
based their conclusions upon the evidence gathered from the direct observation 
of the children. Prof. Valentine?3,3* observed that the earliest record 
- of the fear observed by him occured at the ‘age of two years and one 
month. Watson reported that no baby showed any fear of darkness, but one - 

child was scared even in a room with dim lighting, when held by a ‘stranger 
 Dearborn!? did not observe any ‘signs, of ‘fear before the children 
were-~176 days old. Stern has also not been able ‚to notice any signs 
of fear of the dark until the children under observation were four yéars, two . - 
and a. half months old. Carmichael supports the views and findings 
described above. Now it is evident that the fear of darkness appears as the 
child advances in age.. This lends support to Freud's view that the fear of 
darkness is very often due to' being left alone. The child is conscious of 
being less safe, when left alone, and his -imagination makes him visualize 
all sorts of imaginary dangers 


In the aforequoted study Freud considers solitude especially separation 
trom: the mother, as the basic cause of anxiety. But in the study of fear by 
Jersild and. Holmes, parents of children under one year of age did not report 
such fear. Even in the children of the age range.of twelve months and 23 mon- 
-.ths fear of separation and solitude was shown only by 13 per cent children, : Of 
such fears cases have been reported ofneurotic children of people evacuated from 
cities, during the second world war, by. Isaacs?3. The fear of being alone or 
. of being abadoned takes different forms, and this may be due- to—(a) the tem- 

porary absence of parents, and (b) being completely surrounded by strangers. 
Although a child may not be physically abandoned, he may feel psychologically 
abandoned if his parents hold out threats, which in turn create in him a sense 
of great insecurity and personal anxiety. Religion, also produces in the child 
a great sense of insecurity if it: dwells more upon wrathfulness. The fears 
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of death and dead 2180 haunt the children. Strong condemnation of the be- 
haviour of the child by his parents and others, makes him feel that he is suré 
to be consigned to hell after death. 


v 


The expression of fear changes with age. Small children exhibit signs of 
fear by shreiking, running away, clinging to a grown up, trembling, shrinking, 
etc. As the child grows older he shows less and less.of these outward signs. 
'This decrease or absence of such outward manifestations of fear with the ad- 
vancement of age should make us infer that fear also gradually decreases. Infact 
with the growth of the child he gradually starts indulging less and less in the 
manifestation . of fear. outwardly. The immediate surroundings and certain 
occurences cause fear in the infants, and as the infant advances in age the 
varieties and numbers of his fears also increase. + Pratt?! has reported that 
' (a) as the child advances in age there 1$ a decrease in fears caused by certain 
concrete objects and situations in his immediate environment, and (b) as child- 
ren start increasing in age’ their fears which: are influenced by imagination 
are increased. ‘Extreme fear often is a serious hinderence to escape from danger, 
it is also a handicap ro mental health, and decreases the effectiveness of responses 
. to situations which rsquire great precision of muscular activity, and these facts 
may lead to physiological. disorders, and disorders of. conduct and mind. 


^» 


There may be several factors which may contribute to susceptibility to 
fears. Freeman’! gives an exhaustive list of the factors which he consMers, . 
render a child more susceptible to: fears. Broadly they may be classified into 
four categories: (a) Discouragement, (b) Vicarious dangers, (c) influence of 
examples, (d) ultericus use: of assumed fears. At the outset it is enunciated 
that the-actual weakness and competence in meeting a situation is the basic factor 
in the causation of fear, and consequently anything which weakens-the child 
renders him susceptible. Fears and anxieties are closely correlated. The 
individual apprehensions range from conscious fear in a situation’ which is. 
clearly percieved -to anxieties and phobias, which may be due to certain 
tendencies in the unzoncious of the individual. 


During the period or stage of adolescence the overt expression of fear is - 
either concealed or it becomes subtle. A study of fears of normal children and . 
adolescents was made by Pressey & Pressey. ‘Their -study shows that the 
fears of young adolescents. is very anxious.to secure social approval and his 
fears latgely ‘relate to situations in which he is likely to feel or appear. 
inferior. ‘ Pintner & Lev? found that the older children worry about. failure - 
in examinations, unsatisfaccory school reports, scolding, and other family and 
school problems. Lung & Page?! aver that although problems connected 
with academic work continue to cause worry but. other worries also appear. 
These are connected with problems involving social relationships held and per- 
sonal: appearence. Studies by Remmers &  Heckept?? Bonn Marsh 
point that the adolescents mostly worry about the problems with which they 
are confronted in every day life. All these studies bear out the observation 


> 
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that as a result of greater experience and greater intellectual development fears 
decrease in their intensity and number with increasirig age. Caldwol and 
Lundeel support the conclusion that as a result of the contracts with the feared 
objects in the environment.the individual discovers that they are not really 
harmful. This leads to decrease in fear responses to such objects. 


The techniques which are generally used in overcoming fear are also 
helpful in preventing fear. Besides this it is useful to take steps to forearm the 
child, so that the child may not be shocked by the abruptness or suddeness of 
a fearful situation. It must, however, be recognized that a really thorough 
programme of.fore-arming 18 not always possible because many of the situations 
which might terrify the child cannot be predicted. It may also be kept 
in mind that unless great tact is used the steps taken to prepare a child for 
à frightening situation may have effect of intensifying hid fright. The 
most important principle for overcoming fear is that one should not look. 
only at the specific symptoms of fear but all the circumstances and conditions 
associated with it. The second principle suggested is that the child should -` 
be helped to deal personally with the terrifying object “or situation, in other 
words he should be helped to face the, tangible cause of fear. In consonance 
with this aspect are the findings of Holmes? -Jersild? Joness and Hangman?. 


Whatever course is adopted with the child, one essential in the home is 
that it should be consistent. An attitude of fearful solicitude, should at all times 
be avoided. All efforts restore or maintain the health of the child are of impor- 
tance in preventing the development of fears. English & Pearson3* main- 
tain that most of the methods deal only with conscious aspects of the fear pro- - 
ducing objects and situations. Carmichael? ^ emphasizes the importance 
of recognising both. the conscious factors. . It is maintained that only. by dis- ` 
posing of both these factors can the child be really releived from the condition 
which is responsible. M. C. Jones® has discovered that the methods of con- 
ditioning and social imitation were most successful. Hagman? has found 
that although the method of explanation alone was not very successful but 
it was quite effective when the individual was subjected to the direct exposure 
of the situation. Bonn eniphasizes the use of the play interview technique which 
helps children to overcome their fears. Jersild and Holmes? suggest that only 
those procedures may lead to success that enable the individual to discover for 
himself effective methods of dealing with situations that cause fear. 
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JOHN DEWEY'S CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


7 K. B. BHASIN - 
Research Scholar. Meerut College, [Meerut 


Philosophy, these days, is generally not consicered to be ‘a very fruitful ` 
study. In the popular image, it is an esoteric discipline having little practical 
value. Even many prominent thinkers lend support to such a:view by severely 
narrowing its scope and functior. All that. philcsophy can do, according to. 
logical positivists, is to cure menal headaches, by showing that all traditional 
philosophic problems are completely ‘meaningless, and therefore, of little conse 
quence. According to existentiaksts, it can, at mcst, show that man is forlorn 
and must live without hope.! In sharp contrast to these two important con- . 
temporary views, Dewey; America's most representative and one of the foremost 
philosophers, puts forth the view that philosophy has played a significant role in : 
human civilization, and must‘ continue to play it with all the more vigour; 
since, as he thinks, a false dualism‘end a cry for the moon (‘Quest for Certainty’) 

that dogged the footsteps of philosophy hitherto, have now been removed 
are, at least, removable. '`.He is convinced that if philosophy is properly. con- - 
ceived and. practised, .that is, if it takes as its subject-matter, the common and ` 
-familiar experience of mankind, ‘and gives up all pretensions of dealing with rea- 
lity beyond this experience, it car: be a richly fruitful study. He is, of course, 
conscious of the decline in the prestige of philosophy, in the modern times, 
which he. attrikutes to "the irreconcliable divergerce among the social tenden- 
cies characteristic of the present time’? and “the . tremendous multiplication 
. of specialized knowledge.”? He, however, has aa abiding faith in the social 
sefulness of philosophy. For him, “philosophy is a’ perennial adventure 
of the human spirit."3 Josep Ratner, the editor. of John Dewey’s phi- .. 
- losophy, asserts:’““By the example of his work, a work eloquent with the firm | 
. conviction that philosophy has a real and useful, a vitalizmg and humanizing 


^. function to perform, modest thought it be, Dewey has for close on half a century 


continued to call upon his fellow philosophers to have done with their building 
of: sandpiles on the shores of human life and to come inland and help 
building habitations fit for men. 4 - 


Every philosopher has some kind of built-in b:as, a predilection that modi- 
fies and controls overtly or covertly all of his phalosophizing. In the case of 
Dewey, this is to emphasize man over nature and moral over physical; his 


1, This, however, is more true of the atheistic existentialists than of their religious counter- 


parts 
2. Article ir. the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences : Vol. 12; p. 128 
. 9. lid. . 
4. Dewey-Ratner: . Intelligence in the Modern World, Modern Library, Random 


House, New York; 1939. p. 3 
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perspective js that of'a, moralist moving in: humanistic. tradition: -~ He is.more 
impressed with: biology and: social anthropology; and shows a coniparative 'neg- 
lect of physical, : mathematical, and: astronomical . considerations.? For 
Dewey, philosophy is basically a cultural phenomenon—“‘like politics, literature `: 
~~ and plastic arts it is.itself a: phenomenon of-humán' culture. ~ He, therefore; -. | 
studies philosophy on a:broad canvas, and like” à cultural-historian,-he .conne- . 
ts it with the study. of social anthropology, primitive life, history of religion, ' ..- 
literature -ard s»cial'institutions. The philosophy that.emerges as a result of 
this process, is sharply. critical of almost all traditional philosophies, which Dewey 
terms’ as classic philosophies. He-discovers.that philosophy did not originate 
out of intellectual material, but out of social and emotional material; nor did it 
evolve in th» consciousness of brilliant thinkers, ` ruminating in their solitudes 
having a taste for abstractionistic speculation; but sprang up im order to settle 
conflicting -interests -urider a more comprehensive scheme, ‘And though पा: 
_ the history of philosophy,: we find a. longrand impressive account of the specula- ` 
tions regarding the ultimate reality, yet, Dewey considers it to be merely super« ५, 
ficial. Any one, who will study the: history 'of.philosophy by tlie method above. ... 
indicated, w:ll raturally arrive at the conclüsión, that “under the disguise.of 
dealing with Ultimate Reality, philosophy. has:been occupied with the. precious 
values embedded in the social traditions, that. it has sprung from a clash of social 
ends.ànd fron a-conflict of inherited institutions: with incompatible -contempo-.--- 
rary tendencies,..:"7.. But few: philosophies’ have--recognized the true origin 
and purpése of philosophy.: Classic philosophies miserably- fail to live up 
to‘the true character of philosophy. "They have’ largely kept. themselves aloof 
from thé mozal - and:social concerns of their. times... They ‘aré,. in fact,:.n0o- - 
thing but: fictional: monuments erected to.satisfy an’intellectual craving:for cers: 
tainty. :And since this ‘certainty isnot -obtainable in’ the.actual experience, .. a 
>" -where.the formule is ‘act but at your peril’—‘no assurance but merely insurance'-.', a 
they. set up.a rival. world. of supra-expérience; where the hazards, of actual living 
do-not disturb, and ‘consign -all:philosphization to.this realm. ., Here alone could :: | 
be :produc.d nea structures, where every thing-is fixed for once and: -for all— ४६: ` 
-* 1 intellectual o»iates and sedatives, perhaps! There has been some: justification 
-  for-such an a:titudé, Dewey concedes, because, in-the past, livihg was too peri- 377^ 
lous, too much a: the mercy of indifferent natural forces to allow any faith in*" £" 
the efficacy‘o> doing and. controlling the -circumstances ‘by deliberate efforts 
This, however, remains true, and js: likely to-remain.true, for all times that *'the 
experience can not deliver us necessary truths; truths completely demonstrated 
by reason; it can at best give. us contingent probability; its conclusions are parti- . 
cular, never. universal.” 8 But instead of recognizing the.contingent probable nature | 


~ 





^ 5. Moderr. philosophers can broadly be divided-in two gróups: (1) those who incline towards’? .: 
"^ and drew’ inspiration: from -the physical, mathematical and ‘astronomical sciences, and . : 
. (2) those wio are inspired by biological, medical and. social scierices; the former tend. 
‘to emphasizs cosmic and the latter human’ considerations in their respective philóso- . 


(2 phies. :. "n K 
6. Dewey-3atner: op. cit. p. 245 a 
7. Edman, John Dewey; The. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc, New York,-1955. p. 53 


9. Dewey-3atner : op. cit. p. 291 
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of reality, and teach .to live without certainty,’ classical philosophy, says 
‘Dewey, “‘arrogatéd to itself the office of demonstrating the existence of transcen- 
dent, absolute or inner reality and of revealing to man the nature and feature cf 
this ultimate and higher, reality.719 This claim, of course, has been . denied by 
agnostic and sceptic philosophers, from time to time ; they have considered the 
ultimate reality to be beyond the human ken. "But"; says Dewey, "they have 
'not ventured to deny that such a reality would be' appropriate sphere for the 
, exercise of philosophic knowledge provided only if it were within the reach of 

replaced, human intelligence." Dewey has, most unashamedly, done that and 
rather displaced. the transcendent by naive experience 


=So far, we have beén concerned with the criticism of past. philosophies by 
Dewey, and‘now-we turn to his own conception. As remarked earlier, Dewey 
‘ approaches philosophy like a cultural historian, and, for him, philosophy is. 
but a' chapter in the history of human civilization. It has its roots deep‘in the; 
soil of human culture, and only within the framework of this culture is philosophy : 


“ intelligible, or can hope to perform a useful functior ; any other way-of looking .. C 


` at.it is wide of thé’ mark. ‘He is perfectly convinced’ that philosophy isa thing 


of this world, of our -daily ‘éxperience; and the only way a: philosopher can per- a 


- form-a useful function, and: make it a living, a progressive force in‘ our common 


“human life, i$ by casting off all notions of supernatural or transempirical sources." .^ 


of knowledge... He i$ a: virtual devotee of naive. experience, and he wants” _ 
philosophy. to rest oni the. firm bedrock, of our common, familiar and day-to-day 


experiencé, and not wallow’..in marshy lands of supérnaturalism and mysticism, |. ; 


He is deeply impressed with the tremendous advance ‘made in science and `` 


` technology,.in, thé recent years, and'he attributes this success to the experimental : | | 


_-method, as used in the laboratory. “He defines it as ‘a control of the argumenz... 


 -about-the world by the experience of the world'. _He-wants to lift it from the- ... 


laboratory, and to apply it without any modification to philosophie problems 
: And, like; scientists, he wants philosophers to cooperate in solving the social ills | 
‘and problems of the world; they should pool their resources, results and efforts 
. “to solve the complex problems of this world. In this way, he is confident, ar. 
. advance in philosophy comparablé tọ- the advance in science can . be achieved 


According to Dewey, the relationship between culture and philosophy is | 


not that of cause and effect, but that of inter-action. Every philosophy is affec- . °: 


ted by. its cultural milieu, but this influence. is not one-sided; ‘philosophy, - 
too, affects the cultural environment. And, in fact, this is the only hope of- 


. philosophy; because, if Marxian conception that philosophy. is a passive re- 5 ° 


flex of culture, ineffectual and impotent to mould it is true, philosophy is just | 
useless.. But even Marxians do not* seem to believe this in practice. Ratne: 
, aptly, observes; “it is consistent with: the-groundplan of the materialist inter- 
9. Cp. “To teach to live without certainty, and yet without being paralyzed by hesitation, 


RN V. is perhaps the chief thing that philosophy, in ouz age, can still do for those who ` 
study it." (Russell: History of Western Philosophy. 1947. p. 11.) ` 


A0. . Edman, I: op.cit.p. 51. .. m : 
11. . Edman, I, op. cit. p. 52. l ; T 
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pretation of history, and inconsistent with the programme of realizing future 
cultural history"'.!? 


Philosophy, as a matter of fact, says Dewey, has always ‘enjoyed some so- 


- cial power znd impact and has influenced the course of history to that extent. 


In the past, philosophy has been responsible for both good and ill, but the supre- 
mely important task for philosophy, at present, is to help find a way into better . 
order, an order in which there will be social unity of mind as a. consequence 
of achieving civilized integration of intelligent life, and because of this philoso- 
phy should never help perpetuate the existing disorder of things. 


4a 


In considering philosophy to ke a cultural phenomenon, and its goal as | 
achieving of harmonious and integrated civilized life, Dewey shows an un- 
mistakable influence of Hegel on his thinking. But this influence is more 
formial than factual; and.he rejects the philosophies like Hegelian or Kantian 
systems as fanciful. 


Dewey, however, has an insistent urge towards cultural unity. and also .a 


unified fully representative philosophy, but the main difference between him 


‘and the idealistic philosophers is that, while idealists build unified systems in 


abstract, Dewey wishes to achieve this unity in fact. Although, at present 


"we can not have a unified system of philosophy, because culture itself is full 


of divisions and conflicts, yet, this is no reason, according to Dewey, for not 
striving tewards that end and help creation of unified culture. Therefore, phi- 
losophy must do away with the transcendent and devote itself whole and sole 
to the clearing-up of existing moral and social issues 


Owing to great advance and specialization in social, . biological and phy- 
sical sciences, philosopher has been deprived of much of the subject-matter he 


. used to deal with. As a consequence, there is a strong tendency in philosophy: 


towards sp2cialization, and conceptions like weltanshauung and ‘synoptic 
view’ are at discount. This, to some extent, is inevitable; but a deliberate shut- 
ting out of the social concerns from the doors of philosophy is already having 
unfortunate results. Confusion and chaos prevails in our thinking on social 
problems, and there is a tendency to cultivate severely specialized disciplines for _ 
their own sake, instead of enlightenment, having esoteric vocabularies and ter-_ . 
minologies of their own. In our efforts to communicate better and more 
precisely, we are in fact becoming increasingly less communicative. It is a 
great merit of Dewey to have realized this trend, and to have reminded philo- ` 
sophers of their strong social responsibility. He has done much towards this 
end, particularly, in school education. His eloquent plea that we should help 
our fellow men in their bitter struggle for a better world is soul-stirring for 
all sensitive minds. But, still, one can not help feeling that by his exclusive 





12. Dewcy-Ratner: op. cit. p. 10. 

13. Cp. I should never think of ignoring, much less denying, what an astute critic occasion- 
ally refers to as a novel discovery—that acquaintance with Hegel has left a perma- 
nent deposit in my thinking. (An essay by Dewey in‘ Contemporary American 
Philosophy; 1930. p. 21) 
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emphasis on humanistic aspect of knowledge, he reduces all philosophizing 
to social philosophy, nay, social engineering— ‘a method of understand- 
ing and rectifying specific social ills." Moreover, even if this view 18 
accepted, there are great difficulties, in the way of executing it. Cohen very 


aptly says: “Must one who cannot swim, jump into the whirlpool to save a. 


drowning man?...And surely, an empirical philosopher has no reason to feel 
that he can easily obtain adequate knowledge to solve all the problems of poli- 
tics, economics, social hygiene, and other difficulties which have troubled man- 
kind for thousands of years."15 Dewey is aware of this, but the boldly asserts: 
"Better it is for philosophy to err in active participation in the living struggles 
and issues of its own age and time than to maintain an immune, monastic ım- 
peccability.?!$ ` But Cohen criticizes this, with some justification. “Tt 
seems foolish to me for philosophy deliberately to choose to fall into 
error. 1* : 


‘Dewey characterizes as cheap pastime, the observations of the scientists 
and philosophers that physical world is immense and man is a tiny speck in 
comparision, and, therefore, a philosophy, which thinks only in terms of man, 
isa folly.18 He is of the opinion that: “Physical conditions offer no insurmoun- 
table barrier. Man is capable, if he will but exercise the required courage, 
intelligence and effort, of shaping his own fate.”!® This, however, 18 too opti- 
mistic, even though laudable, a view. And there is great wisdom in what Cohen 
has to say about it: '*...no philosophy is really humane, or avoids ntedless 
cruelty, unless it recognizes the inevitability of human suffering, defeat and 
destruction, and provides some anodyne through wisely cultivated resignation... 
The acceptance of the inevitable, ceasing to ‘kick against the pricks’, seems to 
me the great wisdom of the old religious teachers, who, despite their supernatura- 
lism, had keen appreciation of the problems of life."?o ` Dewey, however, cans 
not be charged to have been unaware of our unequal struggle with the circums- 
tances, and to have tendentiously painted an over-rosy picture of human pros- 
pects. The fact is that he considered the need for the amelioration of human 
suffering to be a dominant interest working in the minds of masses, which had 
to be exaggerated in order to be forced into the consciousness of people. Tt 
must, however, be admitted that Dewey has a frank humanistic bias, x nich 
permeates whole of his thinking. But, by emphasizing the practical side 


mmm 





14. Dewey : Quoted by M. R. Cohen in ‘Studies in Philosophy and Science’; Holt and 
Co., 1949, p. 164 

15. Cohen: op. cit. p. 167 

16. Dewey : Quoted op. cit. p. 167 

17. Cohen: op. cit. p. 167 

18. See Russel op. cit. pp. 855-56 

19. Dewey : Quoted in op. cit. p. 169 

20. Cohen: op. cit. p.169 

21. “The characteristic life of man is itself the meaning of the vast stretches of existences, 


e without it the latter have no value or significance." (Dewey-Ratner : op. cit. p. 
248). 
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EFFECT OF U.K.’S JOINING THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
ON INDIA'S EXPORT TRADE 


R. D. SaxENA* 
Research Fellow, Institute of Social Siences, Agra. 


PRESENT POSITION OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE WITH U. K 


The continuance of good commercial relations between India and U. K. 
is revealed’ by the figures of Exports and Imports between-the two countries 
during the years 1959 and 1960. In 1959 India bought from Britain goods 
worth Rs. 200:1 crores and she sold to Britain products valued at Rs. 1988. 
crores. Comparative figures of 1959 were Rs. 228-4 crores and Rs. 190.1 crores 
respectively. Thus India’s Trade Deficit in 1960 was reduced to almost vanish- 
ing pomt 

India was th: sixth largest market in 1960 for U. K.’s Exports and ranked 
ninth as a supplier of U. K.’s imports from all sources. 

The U.K. is helping in various ways to enable India to pay for the increas- 
ing volume of Imports needed to maintain her expanding Industrial Economy. 
Indian Imports have been paid for to some extent by U. K. Government's Aid, 
‘Loans, Private Investments by U.K. firms in India and India’s Exports to U. K. 
India’s trade with the U; K. has enjoyed the following main advantages:— 

(1) As a member of the Commonwealth India has duty free entry in 
the U. K. for almost all Indian products. | 

(2) Asa member of Sterling Area, Indian Exports have been free from 
quantitative restrictions in the U. K. market. 

(3) A number of Indian products enjoy preferential Tarrifs in the U. K. 
partly by virtue of the Trade Agreement between India and U. K. and partly 
on account of the fact that Commonwealth products are duty-free in U. K7 
The imposition of any Tariffs in U. K. on imports from non-commonwealth 
countries results in preferential position to all Commonwealth countries. 


THE EUROPIAN COMMON MARKET 


The European Common Market is of considerable significance to Inter- 
national Trade. Six countries (now seven) of Western Europe namely Belgian, 
France, W. Germeny, Italy, Greece, Luxemburg and Netherland have in terms 
of a Treaty, set up the Common Market to achieve better co-ordination and 
co-operation between their respective economies and agreed to abolish all 
Tarrifs and Import and Export restrictions among themselves within a period 
of 12 to 15 years, 

The difference thus between the customs Union of E.. C. M. countries 
and Free Trade Area is that the members of the customs Union have to maintain 
a common external tariffs against non-union countries whereas Members of 
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the Free Trade Area are, while abolishing tariffs in respect of the members of 
customs union, free to maintain different external tariffs against third countries. 


REACTION ON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF U, Ks INTENTION To Join E.C.M. 


The recent announcement of-British Government's intention to apply for 
the admission to the E. C. M. has been denounced as a National Disaster by 
some of the conservatives in U. K. 


Similar sentiments were expressed by the Union Finance Minister .of 
India in the Lok Sabha on llth Aug., 1961 while regretting the termination bet- 
ween India and the United Kingdom the Government of India would ‘acquiese’ 
in itif India is compensated by substantial liberalization of Import Policies in 
the Common Market and suitable ‘transitional arrangements are made so that 
preferential treatment, disappears only in ‘slow, gradual stages’. 


, This is rather a challenge to India's economy and in view of the fact that 
India can hardly prevent U.K. by joining the E.C.M., even if she wanted to, the 
best thing for this country would be to accept what, on the surface looks like 
a challenge and mould it- into an opportunity by redesigning our. Foreign 
Trade Policy to suit the changed conditions. | 


As things are, it 1s almost certain that Britain's entry into the E. C. M. 
will make it far harder for India than it is to-day to step up or maintain its Ex- 
* 
ports. 


BRITAIN'S CASE FOR JOINING THE E. C. M. 


U. K. Government has every fear of the hostile attitude of the other Com- 
monwealth countries because what is apparently to Britain's. advantage -will 
certainly be to the disadvantage of the Commonwealth countries who stand to 
lose the large guaranteed market for their goods. In order to assess the hosti- 
lity and the views of the other Commonwealth countries British Ministers and 
officials have visited capitals of Commonwealth countries. 


If Britain accepts the case presented by India and other Commonwealth 
Countries then she can only decide to stay out of the E. C. M. But as Mr. Thor- 
neycraft made clear at his press conference in New Delhi, a decision by U. K. 
now to stay out of E. C. M. would bring with it equally serious difficulties as 
a decision to join it. If U. K. decides not to join she is also likely to lose heavi- 
ly in the long run. - 


The Common Market is a growing, expanding market consisting of some 
250 million people with a purchasing power which is progressively increasing. 
It is a market which is growing faster than any other in the whole world. The 
countries of E. C. M. have currency reserves four times as larger as those of the 
whole Sterling Area. U. K. can certainly take advantage of this economic dyna- 
mism by joining the E. C. M. 
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One of the other very important reason for U. Ks wishing to~join the 
E. C. M. may be that she no longer quite sees why she should take the burden 
of rising export prices of India or other countries. 


There is another powerful reason for U. Ks arxiety to join E. C. M. 
The whole balance of power in world has shifted since 1945 and this shift has 
taken place partly at the expense of Britain's position znd due to this her For- 
eign Trade Policy requires a fundamental reorientation. By standing aloof 
from Europe Britain may find herself out off from the main axis of Powers in 
the Western alliance. U.S. -Government would also support any British appli- 
cation for membership of the E. C. M. 


REPERCUSSION ON INDIAN FonEIGN TRADE 


We are concerned primarily with the question as to how far India’s Ex- 
ports will be affected if U. K. joins E. C. M. without safeguarding interests of | 
other Commonwealth countries. It is yet too early to say what will be actual 
effect on our Trade because this will largely depend on the actual arrange- 
ments made as also on the manner in which the question regarding the origin 
of goods is going to be decided. If for example, Grey cloth exported from 
India to the U. K. which is processed there and subsequently re-exported to 
the Common Market or its overseas territories is going to be treated as goods of 
the U. K. origin our exports of this commodity will not be affected but if this . 
is to be treated of Indian origin it will have to pay a duty in the Commen Mar- 
ket. This will make Indian goods less competitive in the E. C. M. The only 
thing which can be said with certainty is that, if U.K. joins the E.C.M. India’s 
preferences in U. K. will disappear and India will have to pay duty for its 
products while the products of the Common Market countries and their asso- 
ciates will be imported duty free, there would be a reverse preference operating 
against Indian exports. The same tariffs and commercial policies will even- 
tually become applicable both in the U. K. and in other Countries of the Com- 
mon Market. U. S. Ambassador J: K. Galbraith rightly commented that 
“It would be ma:ter of grave concern....if the E. C. M. become a high tariff — 
club and exclude goods from non-member countries". 


According to recent calculations made in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India is likely to lose roughly one-fifth of her export 
trade to U. K. should the later join E. C. M. without securing any safeguards 
- from the ‘inner-six’ (now seven with the inclusion of Greece). 


Since India's Exports to U.K. for the current year have been put roughly 
at Rs. 200 crores the set back may be of the order of Rs. 40 crores. | 


Indian Textiles. The danger of a fall in Indian Cotton Textiles Exports 
to Britain will be very great unless, of course, the E. C. M. countries make a 
distinction in licensing between Commonwealth and non-Commonwealth 
countries and also grant more liberal quotas. Judged by the attitude taken 
by them at GATT meetings so far, they are unlikely to do so. In that case 
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Indian Textiles will have to compete in U. K.-on equal terms with Japan and 
China. The loss in respect of Textiles-would be roughly 50 per cent. The 
present earnings of Rs. 19 crores may very well be reduced to. Rs. 10 crores or 
so. India has already suffered in the South East Asian countries due to cut 
throat competition from China and Japan. The loss of U. K.’s market will 
bring fresh crises in the Textile Industry. . - ' 

Indian Jute Goods. The loss in Exports of Jute Goods may be less but 
even here an adverse effect cannot entirely be ruled out if Dundee and Jute 
manufacturing countries in other E. C. M. countries decide to step up their 
production 

Indian Tea. ‘The Exports of Tea would also be affected marginally. At 
this stage it is rather very difficult to assess the actual effect as it all depends on 


the Terms of Agreement of U. K. with E. C. M 
SAFEGUARDS SUGGESTED BY INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


Meanwhile a three-fold scheme of safeguards is understood to have been 
suggested by the Goyernment of India to Mr. Peter Thorneycraft during the 
talks in New Delhi (July, 1961) should the U. K. decide to join the Common 
Market. Suggestions are as follows :— 


(i) Abolution of quantitative restrictions imposted by. European coun- 
tries on. imports from Commonwealth (and underdeveloped) countries in de- 
fiance of the principles of GATT. 


(ii) Quotas for various items should be fixed. Thisis considered neces- 
sary to ensure that Commonwealth Trade is assured of entry into the E. C. M. 
on à certain minimum scale. 


(ii) The adoption of a weighted average tariffs for Commonwealth goods 
by Common Market. ' 


Since these goods at present enter the U. K. without duty in most cases 
the average would be arrived at by halving the prevailing Common Market 
duty on third country imports. "This will be further modified by taking into 
account the quantities. entering the member countries. 


U. K.’s REACTION TO INDIA’s SUGGESTIONS 


The British Government, of course be depended upon to try to- secure 
such safeguards as it can to make up for the trade losser which the Common- 
wealth countries suffer. But it is really unrealistic to expect that E. C. M. 
countries will make changes in the Rome Treaty to suit the conveniences of 
every commonwealth member. In fact U. K. itself knows that it cannot dictate 
terms for its entry into E. C. M. beyond a certain point. That is why 
Mr. Sandys, Mr. Thornycraft and Mr. Hare (British Team) have been unwill- 
ing to commit themselves firmly on any specific point in the exploratory talks 
they have held in the capitals of the Commonwealth countries they have visited. 
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EFFECTS ON THE THIRD PLAN 


The loss of Exports at this juncture when the Third Plan is based on the 
calculation that it will be able to step up its exports by atleast 15 per cent is very 
upsetting. The entire Plan will be put out of gear if far from stopping its 
export, India fails even to maintain them at the present level. 


"NEED FOR FRESH THINKING ON FOREIGN TRADE ISSUES 


Britain’s joining or not joining the E. C. M. has nothing to do with the 
problem of the ‘prohibitive cost’ of Indian Goods. Irrespective of any Trade 
Blocks that other countries in other Continent’s may form, technological and 
scientific innovations are already revolutionising the conditions for every body. 
And, it is futile for India to go on relying on the same old markets for the same 
old things— Cotton Textiles, Tea and Jute. Our chronic dependence on Fore- 
ign Aid as distinguished from Foreign Trade derives precisely from the un- 
adventurous and uncompetitive nature of our ‘Products’. 


A French Delegate told the Development Aid Group in Tokyo recently 
that a5 per cent increase in exports of developing countries would bring them 
as much as all the International assistance now given to them. Underdeve- 
loped countries should not believe in preferential treatment in Industrialized 
countries as that could undermine their political integrity. 


Meanwhile India’s Export Trade certainly has to be prepared to cope with 
the challenges which may arise from any disturbance of existing Commonwealth 
trade relations. Till now the main emphasis of the Plans has been on the pro- 
duction of mainly two classes of assests, goods and services those which cannot 
be imported, but are high in the ordering of priorities and those which replace 
imports. But it is perhaps possible now to shift the emphasis to some extent 
towards the development of Export Industries. The emphasis placed till now 
on the production of import substitutes is understandable, in view of the fact 
that the balance of payments effects of such production are likely to be more 
certain than those of a policy of encovering export Industries. But one has to 
consider the long-run need for expansion of exports and the possibility that 
large foreign assistance may not be continuously available. 


The need for intensifying the export effort is, therefore, imperative. It 
is not so easy to suggest what actual steps such as effort should consist of. It 
would, however, be much better, if an attempt is first made to find out the fac- 
tors which have been mainly responsible for the failure of our exports to increase 
substantially and for their decline in some cases. 


Besides this we may also consider the following measures to stand this 
challenge at this juncture due to the possibility of U. K.s joining E. C. M. 
and thus effecting our level of exports :— 


(1) Consider the question of forming an Asian Common Market. This 
idea has e strongly pleaded by Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis (India) when he 
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participated in the conference of Asian Economic Planners held in New Delhi 
recently (Oct. 1961). 


(2) Closer Economic collaboration among the nations of the region. 
Mr. Nehru recently commented favourably on this idea. He said that Econo- 
mic collaboration among the nations of region was not entirely a new idea; South 
and South East Asia had flourished as a more or less integrated economic area 
for long years.. The possibilities of closer Economic Cooperation in Asian Coun- 
tries has become very essential. 


(3) (i) To promote intra-regional trade. Government of India has 
already constituted a high level export group headed by Mr. K. B. Lall, rc.s., 
which is considering steps to promote intra-regional trade etc. (ii) To in- 
crease trade with Rupee (Common Area countries). 


(4) The basic need for improving exports is increased productivity, —. 


improvement m quality and lower costs. 


(5) (i) To maximise the receipts from our traditional exports (i) to 
diversify the structure of our exports so as to reduce dependence on Traditional 
Exports. To find out new commodities and new markets. 


(6) In view of the fact that the domestic demand has increased the 
margin of profit is enough in the domestic market. These is stiff competition 
in ‘the foreign markets and therefore the ‘Trade’ (Indian exporters) some- 
times does not want to export because of less profit and complicated export busi- 
nes. Government might consider the possibility of allowing State Trading 
Corporation to purchase exportable goods from the producers with a view to 
export them at the prices (competitive) they will fetch. 

If the State Trading Corporation purchases are made:at the ruling mar- 
ket prices in India there may be rupee loss in this transactions but it might be 
desirable to bear the rupee loss for earning much wanted foreign exchange on 
the other hand, the State Trading Corporation purchases can be made at prices 
prescribed by the Government, if these prices are below the ruling market prices, 
quantitative restriction on domestic consumption and careful prevention of 
under-utilisation of capacity will be essential. 

(7) Other measures which might help our exports are such as (i) fuller 
utilisation of excess capacity in Export Industries (ii) Simplification of Ad- 
ministrative procedures, licencing and custom procedures etc. (iii) improved. 
liaison service in foreign markets (iv) Import entitlement schemes etc. 


Most of them are being implemented. 


(8) Besides what has been discussed above the likely effects of E. C. M. 
on our Trade should be discussed in the GATT with a view to obtaining such 
concessions and safeguards as will ensure that India's export trade is not mate- 
rial affected. 
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MAX-WEBER’S IDEAL TYPES AND THE CONCEPT OF SALVATION 


+ 


K. D. SHARMA; M.-A., B. Sc ; 
Research scholar; Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, Agra. ` 


MAx-WEBER’s essential thesis was that “it is only by the use of Generalised - 
-theoritical catagories, implicitly or explicitly—that it is logically possible to - 
- demonstrate the ‘existence of causal relationships, in order to rank Sociology, as 
‘a Science’. Or more precisely WEBER'S théory in the field of human action 
^; can be understood and explained through the Systems of Ideal-types 


Max-Weber, while:discussing the principles of the systems of Ideal. 
. types maintains—‘that ‘the Ideal-type. should formulate the rational elements `. 
-‘of a pattern of action, leaving those not fitting the rational.norm to be treated— 

- residually as the sources of deviation from the rational pattern of action’’.? : 


It should be noted that a peculiar kind of. abstraction .is. involved hére, हे ह 


whereby those elements of a pattern of: action. which do not fit the rational 
norm are.to be treated as the sources of deviation from the rational pattern of 
“action. ‘While Weber: himself. has: formulated arid. included those normative 
<. patterns of action which, were considered. binding on the áctots-—whether they ° 

are rational ‘or otherwise.- Talcott Parsons, has also stated In^ fat, ‘what : 
i$ formulated in most of -his:Ideal types is a description not of concrete action but of nor- 
mative patterns which may be considered binding on the: actors" è 


LI M r 
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Every human action can not be” logically explained such .as the Gravi- 
tational power of the earth. .A.due place for value-judgements has to be assign- . 
ed while analyzirg’.a human-action. Those value laid actions, inspite of 
. -their irrational nature cannot "be ignored in the selection of the Ideal types 
“. for formulating a working hypothesis inm. Sociology 


Hence:in defining the Ideal type—which refers to-— "The construction of . 
certain elements pf reality into a logically precigé conception’4—a mention 
. should be made clearly for the. inclusion of all those elements of reality which |. 


, are considered as binding on the actors which may or may not fit to the rational. 
. norm; ` 00 os । cu 


- 


1. “Max Weber's Sociological Analysis of Capitalism and Modern Institutions" by Talcott , 
. Parsons in ‘An Introduction to-the History of Sociology’, Chicago, 1958,. p. 290 by. 


. H., EK. Barnes, " ^ l 
2. lbid. p. 291 i T an oe o% 5 
-: 9. Ibid. p.291 


4, (a) The main discussion of the Ideal-type which Weber gives is in the essay, “Die 


objektivitat Sozialwissenschaftlicher Erkenntines", Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 146 नी. 
but specially p. 185 £f i 


(b) From Max Weber : Essays in Sociology. p. 59—Introduction by H. H. Gerth and - 
C. Wright Mills 


.. (c): Talcott Parsons : ‘The Structure of Social Action", p. 603 
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Again Max-Weber, while discussing, "Sociology of Religion", main- 


‘tains that ‘There isa direct relationship betweén Practical Ethics of a communi- . 
.. ty and the character. of its economic system" which means, Ethics or Ideolo: 


gies and Ezonomic system influencé each. other ‘and at times Ethical principles 


prepare the way for economic change. Weber rejects Marx's idea which attri- 


butes social change solely to economic change, and maintains—that not only. -> 


. the economic factors are inyolved.in the creation of effective: forms of conduct 
-| but also many other factors: are responsible. Nevertheless, he accepts that, Reli-.. . 


gious factor-is-all the more important. Methodologically, it is possible for us 
to take any of the factor as a variable in order to analyse and discover its specific 


effects on the economic and other social phenomenon. - Accordingly, Max-:- 


Weber picks up .the Religious factor as a variable and studies .the Ideal-types 
After selecting the religious factor as: a. variable, Weber takes the—Religious- 
Ethics, (Economic Ethics of a religion) to disclose the influence of religion on 


. economic Hie, By the term Religious-Ethics, he contended : “Conditions : 
‘favouring a Rational orientation as. opposed to traditionalism, and that Reli- . 
gious Ethics is essentially a, theory of the relation between ideas and religious: 
. interests, and that, it is, not the ideas, but religious interests which motivate ~. 
action.” ® dE OE 2 RA m 


A 
+ 


According to Max-Weber, “the interest of Salvation (Moksha) in Hindu- 


Religion farnished—No MorivE FOR ANY ,PosirivE INTEREST IN SECULAR | 


GOALS". 


It shculd be noted at the very. outset that SALVATION does not mean 


. the . complete renunciation of the world, since one can achieve MoxsHa by. 


following one's own Swadharma, t.e., the dictates of the prescribed modes ‘of 
conduct ard behaviour as laid down in- the - Hindu, - i.e., SANTAN-HINDU 
Venvic religion, whereby. the follower.of this religion could also satisfy his basic 
urges. and needs which define human interests, purposes and aspirations in 
the true sense. It would not be justified to.say that the Hindu-Religion fur- 
nished no motive for any positive interest in secular goals in its social organisa- 

tion and that it remained an item.concerning other world, speculative or even , 
metaphysical. Rather it can be supplicated with authentic data that the Hindu 
Social organisation was based upon an understanding of the meaning of. human 
existence—.e., Moksha; which is thought as the ultimate human value by the 
Hindu Shastrakaras. The Hindu Social Organisation was not only based upon 
ihe meaning of human existerice-—in its truest sense, but it was also considered . 
in relation to the human needs and interests, ‘and a consequent scheme for 


5. Max "Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze ZUR Religionssoziologie, I, II, III, Tubingen, 1922-. 
23. This theory has been excellently summarised by P. A. Sorokin, in his Contemporary.. 
Sociological Theories, New York, 1957. pp. 523-31. This part of discussion is based on 
these writings x 


6. Article by Talcott Parsons : ““Max Weber’s Sociological Analysis of Capitalism and Modern 
Institutions” in’ An Introduction to the History ot Sociology’, Chicago, 1958, p. 298 


7. Ibid. p. 298 
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conducting human life in accordance with that meaning has been there—which 
was always positive and practicable 


_ Max-Weber goes still ahead attacking and charging the. concept of “Mor 
ksha’? by pointing out that—‘‘persuing such an interest as salvation, is 
a matter of action, a malter of doing something about an—intolerable sttuatiobn’’.® 


For the correct and true analysis of the concept of Moksha and in order 
to understand the implications clearly well, it would be worthwhile to distin- 
guish clearly between the Karm as held by the Hindus and the term ‘Action 
used so frequently by the Western Sociologists as the appropriate substitute 
for the term KARM or Swadharma. We act in such a way that by perfor- 
ming out .KARM or Swadharm, we strive towards the attainment of self- 
realisation or Moksha. According to Manu Smriti, all ‘Karmas’ originate 
' from the human being’s mind, speech and the body as such. These ‘Karmas’ 
are—actually the functions of the various conditions of human itfe. It is the’ 
‘Karmas’ alone that determine the present and the future state of being of a 
—person. The Individuality of a person, his status and the various roles 
‘that a person exhibits and performs in various situations, in the totality of the 
social milleu, are all nothing but the end-product and the resultant of his past 
and present Karmas. It. is the ‘Karmas’ alone which govern the existence of 
man in this world. ह 


"E 

"Karm' is not ‘Action’, in the true sense of the term. The Karm would 
include Action and Reaction both which follow each other. Karm would in- 
clude any interaction of the mind that is thought, spoken through speech or 
even actually performed in terms of an overt behaviour by the actor himself. 
Karm includes both the aspects of human behaviour whether it be a covert or 
an overt. The Karm is a broader concept that engulfs Action. - Thus the sub- 
jective catagory of motives, intentions and the ‘‘objective consequences of ‘ac- 
tion’ itself’’—exhibited in the form of an observable concrete human beha- 
viour, may be taken as the two fascets of ‘Karm’ into which they are displayed 
and expressed. in different forms, both concrete and nonconcrete or observable 
and nonobservable behaviours of an human being. Though these two subjective 
and objective catagories are quite distinct from each other in respect of their 
exhibition and manifestation ‘into different modes or forms, yet the nature of 
the two remains alike and are a part of Karm or Karm itself. 


It would become imperative to state here that though Weber, initially 
used the term of ‘Action’ in the context of that aspect of human behaviour which : 
could be rationally perceived and ojectively analysed in terms of means and 
ends, yet, while discussing ‘Sociology of religion’, he emphatically states as men- 
tioned before—that “‘persuing such an interest as salvation is a matter of 
‘action, a matter of doing something about an intolerable situation." This state- 
ment of Weber’s would imply that by the term 'action'—as the term has’ 
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been usec by him in his above statement, he. meant by it exclusively the 
overt beheviour of an individual and not the covert n 


It ‘appears ‘therefore that Karma Theory was not taken into account in * 


. its all'marifestatiors and that the subjective consequences of an action did not 


fall in the realm o? Weber's above statement about the concept of Moksha in 
Hindu religion, anc also that only the observable consequences of an action. in 
terms of an overt behaviour of an individual was taken into account by him. 
Even if we stick to this, we dare not charge thé concept of ‘Moksha’ by saying 
that it concerned more with the other worldly affairs, it was monastic, profane 


, and not erduring ar that the concept was such. that could not be easily carried . 
'' Out into practice or translated into the overt action proper 


Not only this, as.has already been pointed out before, Weber insisted for 
a further abstracticn and declared that out of this observable behaviour, only. 
the rationalistic type is to be taken into consideration while the irrational as- 
pect or aspects of an action be rooted out. . Max Weber's rationalistic action 
consists in, when an action is.performed according to a plan with a conscious 
weighing cf both means and ends. Here the idea of a motive of maximum— 
benefit and efficiency is entailed and also precalculated before the action is ac- 
tually perwrmed or translated into the overt action.proper. This rational 
stand of Niax-Weber becomes further clear when he in his attempt to ascribe 
the status of ‘Science’ to Sociology, insists on ‘“‘typological—scientific ana- 
lysis of human behaviour , and.states “the. construction of a purely rational 
course of action.. . serves the Sociologist as a type (Ideal-type) which 
has the merit of clear understandability and lack of ambiguity"? 


Whereas the theory of Karma has embarassed all that Weber did not pre- - 
fer to include into. ais ideal-type. ‘The. theory. of Karm does not distinguish bet- 
ween nor does it demarcate the rational from the irrational. The term ‘Karm 


. includes bcth the aspects of reality, whether rational or irrational and subjective or 


objective. It includes action and reaction both as has been discussed in the pre- 


céding pages." The theory of -Karm as opposed to the Weber’s rationalistic | - 


action, explicitly, states that the Karmas are best performed in their right per- 
spective waen the persuit is effected without the conscious weighing of means. 


" and ends, that is without taking into consideration the fruit or the desire for’. 


the fruit o^ the Karm. The end remains the same for all Karmas, while: the: 
means are specified as laid. down in the Dharma Shastras which are quite 
practicable, consiructioe and secularistic and -which no doubt ultimately aim -at 


one and the same end, namely ‘Moksha’. 


Thus it is clear that the term ‘action’ is neither synonymous nor even 
equivalent to the Hindu concept of ‘Karma’.. And alsothat the term ‘action 
(as used by Weber in the description of his Sociology of religion, specially in 


the context of Hindu religion) may be regarded as a function of the subjective 


9. Max Weber, The Theory of. Social and Economic Organisation, The Free Press, Glencoe,’ - 
1947, pp. 88-100 . A 
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catagory of Karm consisting of ideas, interests, motives and intentions of an 
individual. This functional aspect of Karm may also be designated as an objec- 
tive consequence arising out of the Karm and which can be observed concre- 
tely through the human behaviour exhibited in and through various personal 
‘and social institutions of the quasi-organic society as micro-organic structures 
of the bigger macro entity. 


Again, in continuation to my preceding discussion on Weber’s Reli- 
gious Ethics wherein Max-Weber has stated that—Religious Ethics .is 
essentially a theory of the relation between ideas and religious interests 
and that it is not the ideas, but religious interests which motivate ‘action’. 
Even.if we stick to this hypothesis, the question arises whether at all "Interest 
can be regarded as independent of the religious ideas. If not, then the initia- 
tion of a religious interest preoccupies and presupposes the concept of an ‘idea?’ 
originating in the human mind, which is essentially a ‘Karm’ in itself according 
to the Hindu philosophy of Karm. This ‘Karm’ may remain potential and 


dormant as such and may also become dynamic expressing itself into an. 


overt human behaviour. The mode of expression may change yet the essential 
nature of Karm remains the same. Utmost Weber's stand may be extended 
to include those ideas (which are again Karm in itself or are the subjective 
catagories of the Karm) which have-a creative value capable of initiating an 
interest and finally an overt action, while those ideas which do not possess any 
creative value to produce any interest in the individual not enabling him to 
express itself overtly at a particular moment of time, can not be regarded as 
dysfunctional er not capable of initiating an interest and ultimately an overt 
action in the final phase. Since the same ‘idea’ may become functional at ano- 
ther moment and is liable to become the basis for an overt action, depending 
upon the state of human mind, his circumstances and other environmental 
factors which are quite temporal. 


In the light of the preceding discussion if ‘Action’? (as used by Weber 
in the context of Moksha in Hindu religion in his ‘Sociology of religion’) 
is taken as an observable objective consequence, which is a social fact 
of course, is decidedly a function of the religions interests (which pre- 
supposes ideas) are.no doubt subjective dispositions of human beings—(rational 
and non-rational both) and are again Karmas in itself, yet these are intrinsically 
related to the entire system of the human society and the irrational catagory is often 
more powerful than the rational catagory of action in so far as the controlling 
of human behaviour is concerned. An overt action arising out of such non- 
rational subjective catagories may not be rationally interpreted, yet the denial of 
the same and the exclusion of it for analysing human behaviour, would be a big 
lacuna in understanding the human behaviour in its totality. It should also 
not be forgotten that the human society operates primarily by the possession 
of certain ultimate values and ends in common (not always rational), are mostly 
subjective and: nonrational. The integration of human society is impossible 
unless a due impetus is given for the integration of such irrational subjective 
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catagories in order that all the parts of a system of the society may work in © 
harmony. It is these values and ends ` which influence’ behaviour. and their 
integration enables the society to operate as a system: It may be admitted 
_that-ih Protestantism, which Weber considered to be highly advanced construc- : 
tive, and secularised in comparison. to -Hinduism, confucianism, Islamism, 

and Jewism, the priesthood tended declining in status and sacred traditions 

and supernaturalism was also ‘being dropped in the background. But .no 50- 

ciety has become so completely secularised as to liquidate entirely the belief in 
transcendental ends and supernatural entities which are essentially non-rational 

as Weber states. Evenin the Protestant society some system does exist for the 

integration of ultimate values for their ritualistic expression and for the -emotional 

adjustments ‘required: by disappointment, death and other .natural calamities 

and upheavels 


Thus it would be profitable to understand the theory of Karma: slightly 
in more detail in order to clear the concept of Moksha as generally held by the 
. Western Sociologists and applied by Max-Weber in the analysis of the Hindu 

religion. The terni ‘Action’ is to be understood in its entirety in terms of ‘Karm 
which includes both the manifest as. well as the latent behaviour of a man based 
on action and reaction both by the mind; the mouth or the body as a whole 


In short, as already stated before ‘Action’ is not Karma in its right pers- 
pective. The Karma Theory does riot distinguish rational from a non rational 
The nen rational subjective catagories are as much powerful, equivalent, to 
Karma proper, t.e., the overt behaviour and so often capable of providing as 

stronger stimulus to, motivate interest in an individual. It is potential yet 
_ dynamic. The theory of Karma pivots the concept of: Moksha in Sanatan_ 
Hindu Vedic Religion 


The enduring. part played by this specific catagory of Hindu culture 
that is the institution-of Moksha, with in the integral system of Hindu religion 
and the manner in which the entire social and personal institutions, rituals be- 
liefs and practises were inter-related to each other, were definitely adaptive 
fromthe standpoint of the society and adjustive from the standpoint of the indi- 

-vidual—a fact which can hardly be ignored. The religious interest of “Mo- 
ksha’ in the Sanatan Hindu Vedic Religion always remained functional for the 
members ‘of its society of the Vedic period and also the early Hindus period. 
It were the only later alterations and modifications by the so called Hindu re- 
formers and the impact of.alien invaders that gave a distorted account of the. 
original scriptures relating to the Vedic period. The religions interest of Moksha 
never became dysfunctional as an item of social survival lying suspended and 
dead in the Hindu social structure. possessing no social utility, the interest of 
‘Moksha’ was definitely a positive march towards the accessable. secular and adaptive. 
practises in the Hindu society. There was a: close correspondence between the. 
socially sanctioned values and Ends in secular life and its dominant: 
religious philosophy pivoted around the concept.of ‘Moksh’. The integrative. 
consequences of *Moksha'.in the Hindu religion can not be ruled out: The: 
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Institution of Moksha in the Hindu religion could never have survived ` unless 
it constituted, responses from the members of the Hindu Society. It enabled 
the members of its society to adapt certain ultimate values and ends in common 
which in turn helped them to approach the ‘reality’, It was through such re- 
ligious beliefs, rituals and practises that the whole world was related in a 
meaningful way to the fact and trials of the individual life and finally helped 
them to reach the destination—the Moksha as the ultimate aim of the human 
existence, during their life span. 


Max-Weber’s, charge that the interest of ‘Salvation’? in the Hindu reli- 
gion furnished no motive for any positive interest in secular goals, would mean ` 
that the.concept of Moksha in the institution of Vedic Hindu religion has either 
remained non-functional, being irrelavant to the system under consideration 
so far as the secular goals of the society were concerned. If at all, it has been 
functional it was latent and that its objective consequences of Action were nei- 
ther intended nor recognised in order to make for the adaptation of the Hindu |. 
Society as a whole and adjustment by its individual members, in so far as the- 
reinforcement of secular_interests among its members was concerned. It would 
be most emphatically argued here as 1s clear from the preceding description 
that the concept of. Moksha in the Hindu religion never remained dysfunctional 
in so far as its secular goals were concerned. The Hindu social organisation 
was based upon an understanding of the meaning of human existence and in 
relation to its needs and interests along with a consequent scheme for condyicting ` 
fundamental meaning of life and existence as understood by the Hindu, permea- 
-tes through all the forms of social organisations which are intended to regulate 
and direct the conduct of the individual’s life 


‘ The whole material and non-material universe with which the individual 
has to deal in this world is divided by the Hindu into three, viz., Dharm, 
Artha, and Kama or as put in our modern terminology—moral and ideal needs, 
material needs, and the bodily needs of the man which are the main motivating 
forces, urges or drives of the man under which the wkole life and conduct of 
man has been sketched and comprehended. The entire’ individual and social 
life of the man is considered and formulated in terms of the aforesaid three bi- 
opsychic needs in the context of the ultimate end of life, :.e., Moksha upon which 
the-soul of the Hindu religion pivots. The Hindu conception of life and its 
conduct social as well as individual is organised around these human needs which 
define human interest, purposes and aspirations. And it is around ‘these human 
needs that all the social institutions of the Hindu religion have emerged out. 
The Hindu intellects have seen no distinction between tke individual needs and 
the individual ends on one hand and the social needs and social ends on the 
other. Rather they have coordinated the two in such a way to give the Hindu 
social order maximum degree of utility and perfection. Not going into the 
details of the Ashram Dharm and the Varna Dharm around which all human 
activities are defined and coordinated and which forms the basis of the Hindu 
social order, I shall confine myself to the subjective and objective consequences 
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' of ‘Moksha’ that make for the adaptation and the adjustment by’ the. Hindu 


AE society, as a whole and the individual members on the other hand, in its ‘social . 


= 


organisation M" 


; Initially, the term ‘Moksha’ as applied by the Vedic Hindu religion, means | 
- final liberation of the soul. Life—-as conceived by thé Hindu, has no meaning. 
by itself. It has got meaning only in so far as.this ‘life’ is considered in relation to . 
a chain of links of births in the past and in the future. It is a shift from past birth . 
or births towards the future birth or births, unless final liberation, t:e., Moksha 
is achieved within the span of this life. And the ‘birth’ to a human being pro- 

‘ vides an opportunity to him to free himself from the bonds of this.chaiü of life- 
.. ‘cycle by living a life of Dharm— Varna dharm, Ashram dharm etc. as laid 
^ .down by the shastras, Muktas, Smiritis Sruitis etc. of Hindu religion. i 


Aa 


According to the Hindu thought as has been interpreted and discussed . 
. by Vedas, upnishads and Bhagwadgita, the. probleni of existence of life is.to be 
‘understood in terms of the.means-and., Ends. In all of these writings, the 
Mukti, Moksha or the,Salvation has been the only accepted. end as.already dis~ .- 


p - cussed, for the attainment of which à man adapts ‘or should adopt-one or the 
other alternative means: ‘Though three means have so far. been recognised 


by the Hindu Shastrakaras, viz., (i) Gyan marg, (i) Karm marg, and the" 
- (ii) Bhaktimarg. Yet none of these is éxclusive and independent of the other. 
two. ‘Rather the three sets of principles are interwoven and interrelated to 
each other in.a meaningful way. The essential. point is that all these means 
‘are to be adopted in accordance with the Dharm. All the social institutions as - 

. well as the personal are the further means towards the achievement of the ultimate : 
. end of the life, i.e., ‘Moksha’. `. Thus the four Ashrams, the Varna organisation ' 
education, marriage, family, personal and social conduct are the further means” 
to the one end, and which must be followed in accordance with one’s own Swa- | 
dharm or Dharm. ‘The man itself—the finite personality is.a means towards the 
acquisition of that very one end: wherefromi there is no return to, this life as such 


Moksha or salvation is not a concept as has been held by Weber and other 
Western Sociologists, unattainable or even impracticable giving no impetus to the 
more-practical and worldly problems like those relating to the social organi- 
sation. Rather, it can now. be safely argued that the concept of ‘Moksha’ as 
held by the Sanatan Hindu Vedic religion seriously engulfed and gave serious 
attention to the problems connected with social organisation and that it had |. 
evolved out a system of social relations for securing the best possible organisa- 
-tion of human society | 


As it has been pointed out previously that the Gyan marg, the Bhakti marg 
and the Karm marg by no means stand in contradiction to each other for the 
achievement of ‘Moksha’ and the three should be taken to have worked in 
coordination. It should be clear that Gyan marg does not assert, that the 
Karmas should be absolutely abandoned, but only that the Karmas be executed 
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with the fullest knowledge about the nature of existence and purpose of 
Karmas themselves 


Similarly, the Bhakti marg as a means of attaining ‘Moksha’ is based upon 
an intellectual foundation and not an emotional one. It is rather the 
result of a rational conviction that ‘Moksha’ is the goal of human existence 
towards and in which the follower has the highest devotion. Ramanujacharaya 
in his Bhashya on the Gita, has pointed out that the way to Bhakti is achieved 
by knowledge and action, like speaking the truth, doing good to others, practice of 
non-violence etc. Here again in the Bhakti cult we see that quite a serious 
attention and due importance has been given to the more practical aspects of 
the social and individual life, that is the Karma with its main aim on the rational 
devotion. Now returning to the Karm marg, as a means to achieve ‘Moksha’ 
Gita reveals us that Karma-Sanyas does not mean the renunciation of all Kar- 
mas, but the abandonment of the desire for the fruit of the, Karma or the fruit 
itself. It further states that it is impossible for à man to do away from doing 
Karmas completely and to lead a life of inaction (doing no Karmas whether 
through mind, speech or the body as a whole). Absolute cessation from acti- 
vity could mean death and no salvation. The theory of Karm advocates that 
only right Karmas should be performed following one's own Swadharm. Lord 
Krishna has stated that by performing one's own Swadharm one can safe- 
guard, himself from the future effects of Karmas which would ultimately fetch 
him ‘Moksha’ and free him from the bondage of the life-cycle completely. 


From the foregoing discussion it is clear that the three principal means 
for achieving ‘Moksha’, alongwith the other social and personal institutions do 
not necessarily recommend a life of inaction or Asceticism. All the concepts 

- have fully recognised that freedom from the life cycle of birth and rebirth or the 
attainment of Moksha is not possible by leading a life of ‘Inactivity’ or 
doing no Karmas at all. Rather assert that a life without action is not possible. 
Bhagwadgita advocates that Karmas which are natural to one’s station in 
life should be carried out in accordance with. one's own Swadharm wherebv 
salvationis promised. Maharshi Bhishma has also suggested in Mahabharat that 
one can achieve ‘Moksha’ by following the way of ones own appointed duties 
(Swadharm) witaout cultivating a sense of complete detachment from worldly 
affairs. The duties assigned by the Dharmashastras were quite practicable anc. 
were also being practised by the Hindus of the Vedic and early Hindu period. 
The dictates of the Dharmashastras were obeyed with a high sense of duty and 
with the aim to further the good of the community as a whole. The Hindu 
literature’ which includes, drama, poetry and the folk-lore mirrors the con- 
dition of the time when they were’ written and actually practised. Megas- 
thenese and Hounstsang—the chinese travellers to India bear the testimony 
when the true spirit of the Hindu Dharmashastras were being actually prac- 
tised even during such a later period. 


In order to understand the true meaning and the true spirit of the concept 
of Moksha in the Sanatan Hindu Vedic religion, it is necessary that the theory 
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of ‘Karma’ be interpreted and understood in its right perspective. The concept 
of ‘Karma’ be clearly distinguished from that of ‘action’ in its all aspects and. 
manifestation: exhibited through the conduct and behaviour of man which is 
reflected in tke various personal and social institutions of the society. The sub- 
jective catago-y of Karma, i.e., ideas, interests, motives and intentions—capable 
of being expressed through both observable and non-observable behaviour of 
man, whethe- rational or otherwise, should be considered in its entirety and 
as a part of Xarma or even Karma itself. . ‘The irrational elements of a pattern 
of action or Xarm are as dynamic and powerfui in controlling, regulating 
and channalsing the human behaviour in a right direction as the rational 
elements. Every human behaviour is not such as could be analised and logi- 
cally interpreted in terms of means and ends. Non-rational aspects of a Karma 
or an action zan not be ignored—whether or not Sociology receives the recog- 
nition of a Science. 


Max-V“eber’s charge on Hindu religion that it was non-secular and laid 
much emphasis upon spiritual elevation of man providing no stimullii to the 
more constractive and practical aspects of human society—is open for further 
interrogatior as already attempted in the preceding paragraphs. Contrary 

. to’ this charge of Weber’s, the Hindu religion gave as much impetus to the objec- 
tive realm 07 a man's life as that to the subjective and spiritual elevation of man 
in order to zchieve Moksha. The Varna Organisation and the Ashram Orga- 
nisation beer a testimony to this explanation, waich not only aimed at the 
individual's-welfare but the societal welfare as a whole was taken into account. 


"ben The schemes of Ashram and Varna Organisation as thought out and 
^. devised by he Hindu, is a unique contribution in the whole history of the social 
thought of he world without even a parallel to it in any other thought system,’ 
excepting to some extention Plato's ‘Republic’. Both the schemes of Ashram 
as well as «f the Varna are fundamentally based upon a certain philosophy of 
life. This philosophy of life is nothing but the theological dogmas relating to 
the questions of ultimate human value, i.e, Moksha, which is the ultimate aim 
of man’s existence. And it is upon this philosophy of life—a mixture of rational 
and non-retional elements both which Max-Weber does not prefer including in 
the formuEtion of Ideal-Types, that the whole superstructure of the Hindu 
social and Dersonal institutions has been planned znd errected in its social milleu. 


Max-Weber! does not include the various theological dogmas of a 
religion ur der the term ‘Economic Ethics of a religion, “and by it he specifically 
means the practical forms of conduct as set forth by the religion which are capa- 
ble of bemg rationally analysed and understood in terms of means and ends. 
It is reall~ hard to believe how the theological dogmas of a religion such as that 
of Sanatan Hindu Vedic religion can be kept aside, simply because they are 





10. This part of discussion is based on.P. A. Sorokin's book entitled to Contemporary Sociolo- 
gica Theories, New York 1928, pp. 673 to 684, and Robert Bierstedt's, The Social 
Order, New York, 1957. pp. 523-531, 
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not rational (in Weber's—methodology of rationality) which actually govern . 
the superstructure of social practises, conduct and institutions of Hindu Society. 


In a sense, some sort of social philosophy implicity lies in any sociologizal 
discussion. It should be given a conscious and delenrate .consideration and be 
taken as the starting point in the modern treatises on social organisation. 
Among Western Sociologists leaving rare exception like P.A. Soroken, such qu2s- 
tions as relating to the ultimate human values, are considered by most of them 
as more or less speculative, meta physical, unscientific and non-rational. They 
do not give any consideration to the underlying basic social philosophy. They 
rather concern themselves with the factual and actual interaction between man 
and man and between man and his immediate environment—and thus do 20 
justice. 


A scientific approach of studying social phenomenon or the Social facts - 
in Social Sciences, should in no case mean the exclusion of any consideration Df 
the ultimate and higher values such as ‘Moksha’, upon which the superstructure 
of all the personal as well as social institutions, social practises and conduct 5f | 
man is based, especially. in Sanatan Hindu Vedic religion. Though such uk 
timate values which are more subjective may not be capable of being put -0 
a logical analysis in terms of Weber's Ideal-Types. Yet possess a dynamic 
potentiality, for its, operation and expression in the totality of the ‘social system 
they are part of and pivot the entire social and personal behaviour of a man— 
whether institutionalised or otherwise, providing due impetus and stimulus for 
both the secular as well as nonsecular goals of the human society. 


PERSISTENCE PROBABILITY OF THE SPELLS OF HOT 
AND COLD DAYS AT GORAKHPUR 


Dr. R. N. Tiska, M. A., Ph. D. 
Modi Gollege, Modinagar, (U. P.). 


INTRODUCTION 


As commonly believed, certain weather sequences have a tendency to 
persist. This persistence is of great importance from agricultural and bio-climato- 
logical points of view. Gorakhpur, besides being a developing city is the focus 
of-a great agricultural region of U.P. An attempt to study the persistence 
probability of the spells of hot and cold days at Gorakhpur must, of necessity, 
contribute to the solution of many agricultural and bio-climatological problems. 
This paper attempts to study the persistence probability of these abnormal days 
on a quantitative basis 


Rambhadran? applied Logarithmic series to the daily rainfall data 
of Poona to find out the spells of rain and rainless days. Srinivasan? also 
proved that Logarithmic Series was applicable in the case of daily temperature 
The purpose of these attempts was to forge new tools for weather forecasting 
However, a none too mathematical approach to describe these spells is desirable 

-from the point of view of Geography. In this paper zn effort has been made 
to analyse the nature of this persistence. ‘The treatment, to the extent possible, 
is disengaged from mathematical complexities and is given a simple but signifi- 
cant form. | 


BRIEF DEsCRIPTION OF TEMPERATURE PATTERN AT GORAKHPUR 


The coldest month is January. Mean of ‘daily minimum! is 49.89 F ` 
in December, 48.5° F in January and 52.19 F in February. The means of the : 
lowest in the months of December, January and February are 41.0° F, 41.8° F 
and 44.6° F respectively. The lowest temperature ever recorded at Gorakhpur 
in the months of December, January and February are respectively 37.0° F 
(29th Dec., 1913), 35.09 F (15th Jan. 1933) and 37.09 F (2nd Feb., 1905). It 
is, therefore, clear that December and January are the two main winter months 
but February shouid also be included in the winter months by virtue of its 
proximity in temperature to these main winter months. 


The hottest month is May. The means of daily maximum temperature in 
the months of April, May and June are 99.3° F, 101.19 F and 96.99 F respec- 
tively. "The means of the highest temperature in the months of April, May and 
June are 106.2? F, 109.09 F and 106.6° F 
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NEED FOR SPECIFICATION OF Hor AND COLD ‘WavEs’ 


In the Meteorological Department the criterian for specifying a cold or 
a hot wave is that the minimum or maximum temperature should vary by more 
than 13.0° F from the normal. For a moderate cold or hot wave the tempera- 
ture should vary between 9° F to 129 F from normal. These criteria have been 
fixed on an empirical basis for all areas and are not of much practical value 
because ac-ual calculations on these basis has revealed that there was only 
one day out of 25 years (1931-55) when there was a cold wave in January. 
Hence, the need for defining a hot or a cold wave. 


STANDARD DEVIATION "S 


For defining a hot or a cold wave some knowledge of the distribution of 
temperature and characteristics of spells is necessary. Standard Deviation as 
we know is a measure of dispersion of the distribution. It is, therefore, a very 
suitable crizerian for defining a hot or a cold day because it takes into considera- 
tion the aczual situation of the place in relation to the distribution and disper- 
sion of temperature at that place. 


DEFINITION OF A Hot or A Corp Day 
t 


A day, therefore, is abnormally hot if the maximum temperature of that 
day exceeds the mean of the maximum temperature by an amount greater than 
the Standard Deviation (3) for that month. Similarly, a day is abnormally 
cold if the minimum temperature falls below the mean of the minimum tem- 
perature by an amount greater than the Standard Deviation for that month. , 


The Standard’ Deviation for December, January and February were 
computed from daily minimum temperature for 25 years (1931-55). The Stand- 
ard Deviation for the summer months, i.e, April, May and June were also cal- 
culated for the daily maximum temperature for the same period. The results 
of the calculations are given in table 1 as below :— 















TABLE | 
Suk ee | Mean °F | Standard | Months Mean °F Standard 
(1931-55) | Deviation (1931-55). | Deviation 
Minimum Maximum Ue 
Temperature Temperature a ee 
December 51.0 ० April 99.1 © 5.4 
January 49.5 4.3 May 101.7 DA 
4.5 June 97.0 tat 


February 54.1 


Source ; Climatological Table 5 
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PROBABILITY OF Hor AND Corp Days 


The number of abnormally hot or cold days were calculated according 
to the criteria given above. There were 139 abnormally cold days out of 775 
days (1931-55). This gives the probabilities of 0.19 for January for a day of 
abnormality on chance. The probabilities of temperature abnormalities 
exceeding: twice or thrice the values of standard deviations were also calculated 
for extremely abnormal hot and cold days. The results are given in the following 


table 2:— 
"TABLE 2 


(The probability of occurrence of the minimum temperature during the 
period December-February and the maximum temperature during the period 
April, June for some extreme values) 





Winter (Dec. to Feb.) Summer (April to June) 
Season Season 


TNE eS NR i a b e NH S a a ti M 
०५३५५ 00+ nnn 


<Tn-5 0.18 0.16 0.18 >Tx+5 0.14 0.30 0.20 
«Tn-23 0.01 0.02 0.03 >Tx+28 —— 0.02 » 0.02 


io) Sees ee cee Se eee es 








Tn and Tx are mean minimum and maximum temperature respectively 
and 9 is Standard Deviation. 


CoLD SEASON 


. From the table it is evident that probability of abnormality is the same 
in December and February but is lower in January which is the coldest month. 
It is, therefore, clear that the colder the month, the lesser are the chances of 
abnormality 


For extremely abnormal cold days 2Tn—28 the probability is very low 
but it is significant that this is highest in February and lowest in December. 
'Thus February is the month in which extremely abnormal cold days may occur. 
It clearly shows that surprising cold. weather should be most expected in the 
month in which it is ordinarily least expected. 


SUMMER SEASON 


In summer season the probability of an abnormal hot day is the highest 
in May while it is the lowest in the month of April. The probability for June 
is intermediate between April and May. The Average maximum temperature 
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or the month of May is 101.79 F which is the highest in the year. Thus the 
=xpectation of abnormal hot days is the highest in the month in which it is to 
5e expected. This is'in contrast to that in the coldest month. 


In the beginning of summer, i.e., in the month of April, the probability of 
abnormal hot days is the lowest. Hence, the beginning of the summer is smooth. 
It is again in sharp contrast to the beginning of winter season when the probabi- 
lity of cold days is the highest. Thus,.one may conclude that the beginning of 
summer and that of winter are opposed to each other as far as abnormality is 
-oncerned. | $ 


The end of summer season, i.¢., the month of June is also comparatively 
less plagued by abnormal hot days because the probability is quite low, :.e., 
2.20. This again is in contrast with the end of winter. The end of summer 
is less spectacular than that of winter in which the probability for abnormality 
rises to its highest. 

Extremely hot days are insignificant as are the extremely cold days in 
winter. Thus the summer and winter months do not experience extremely 
hot and cold days in significant months. However, such days do not at all 
occur in the beginning but appear in the middle and the end of the summer 
season. 


Another contrast of the winter to the summer season lies the variability 
of the probability from month to month. The probability does not vary ap- 
precialsly in the three months of winter. It is all nearly 0.18. The summer is 
different. The rangé of probability in summer is 0.16 which is significant if 
compared with 0.02, the range of probability in winter. This shows that pro- 
bability of abnormal .days in winter is not only low but also uniformly the 
same from month to month. The probability in summer is definitely high and 
varies significantly from month to-month. | 


NORMAL EXPECTATION OF ABNORMAL JAYS 


_ It is interesting to know in clear and straightforward manner the normal 
or abnormal days expected in each season in a month-wise analysis. This 
analysis is shown in -table 3. 





TABLE 3 
Winter Season No. of abnormal days expected 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Season 
X Tn-8 5.2 5.8 5.1 15.5 
<Tn-28 0.5 0.9 1.0 2.4 


(Continued on page 73) 
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—. TABLE 3 (Contd.) 





" Winter Season | No. of abnormal days expected . 
April May June ` Season 
C TZTxd8 | 4:0 92 60 19.2 
>Tx+28 | 01 0.8 0.7 1.6 
———————————————— HP 
- It is evident from the table that we.can on an average expect about 15 


abnormal cold days in winter season and about 19 abnormal hot days in sum- 

mer season. The extremely abnormal cold days and extrémely abnormal hot 

days are 2.4 and 1.6 respectively. Thus, it is clear that ordinary abnormal days 

in winter are less than those in summer but the extremely abnormal days in 
«winter are more than those in summer 


PERSISTENCE OF TEMPERATURE ABNORMALITY 


A. study of the probability of hot and cold days strongly suggests one to 
investigate the nature of the spells of such abnormalities. ‘The length of spell ° 
is really the number of continuous abnormal days occuring in a month. Using: 
the criteria Tn +6 for abnormalities, frequencies of cold spells and hot spells were 
calculated from;the record. This gave the spells and their corresponding 
frequencies. It was helpful in knowing the frequencies of a certain spell but 
it gave no clue to their persistence 

In order to determine the persistence of the spells the frequencies were 
cumulated from below upward and tabulated along with the actual frequencies 
of the spells. The results for winter and summer seasons are tabulated in table 


4 (4) and (B). 


- TABLE 4 (A) 





Length of spell December January ^ February 
ui (Days) Ac. Cu. Ac. Cu. Ac. . Cu. 

1 27 60 . 20 -47 17. .45 

2.7 "9. us 929 9 27 10. . 28 

3 13 24 4 18 . 5 18 

4 5 . 1 3 14 6 13 

5 2 6 $- H 10 “ 7 

6 3 4 5 8 | 3 6 

7 1 1 1 3 -. 3 

8 = = . 1 2 l 3 

9 = - 1 1 1 2 

10 - - - - - l 

«^ 11 - = - - - l 

12 - - - - 1 1 


Pd 


yA 
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TABLE 4 (B) 








Length of spell April | May June 

(Days) Ac. Cu. | ^ Ac Cu. Ac. Qu. - 

l 18 : 39 23 61 16 ` 46 

2 3 21 4 38 7 30 

3 9 18 _ 7 3] 6 23 

4 3 9 6 24 6 17 

"E ] 5 18 5 11 
6 2 5 l 13 l 6 . 

7 3 3 4 12 1 5 

8 = - 2 8 ji 4 

- 9 ` - - ] 6 1 3 

10 - - L~ 5 0 2 

11 - - 1 4 0 2 
12 - - 0c 3 2 2 
13 - - =] 3 ~ - 2: 

14 - l 2 - - 

15 - - 0. 1 - - 

16 - ~ l l - z 


‚N. B.—Ac. means Actual frequencies and Cu. means Cumulated frequencies. 
The above tables are ready tools for calculating the ‘Persistence Probabi- 
, lity’ which is really the chance of the abnormality on any-day if it is preceeded 
by a spell of x days’ duration. This can be obtained by calculating the proba- 
bility of a certain type of spell after a spell of x days. x 
For example, for a spell of 2 days in January thé cumulated frequency is 
27 and for a spell of one day the Cumulated Frequency is 47. It means that 
the possibility of a cold day after a spell of one day is 27 divided by 47 which 
comes to 0.57. In this way persistence -probabilities were calculated for the 
"months of winter and summer seasons and the results are tabulated in tables 
A) and (B). 
en (2) TABLE 5 (A) 
Persistence Probabilities in winter Season. 





Trudi of Spells | December January February 
(Days) 
(i) One in to 2-days spell 0.55 0.57 0.62 
(68): 2 , 55 23 i 0.72 0.67 0.64 
(Gii) 3 p 3*4 ae 5% 0.46 0.77 072... 9 
Gv) 4 yy yD , 0.54 0.78 ` 0.54 
O 5 4 pÊ y 0.66 0.72 0.86 
(a 0: si ayt »5 0.25 0.37 0.50 
(vit) 7 33 93 8 29 SS 0.70 1.00 
(0000): O ou 49 i —— 0.50 0.66 ~e 
(ix) 9 ३3 » 10 39 a eO 0.50 
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TABLE 5 (8) 
Persistence Probabilities in Summer Season. 


Writ 
PY 











Length of Spell 

(Days) April May 

(1) One into 2-day spell 0.54 | 0.62 
(a) 2. ue d " 0.86 0.81 
(uu) — y — ^5 y 0.50: 0.77 
(v) 4 , 5 ss 0.66 0.75 
"Au 5 As 5 2: 0.82 0.72 
(vi) 6 , 7 " 0.60 0.92 
(d) 7 . 8 , : 0.66 
(viii) .8 , 9 ji - 0.75 
x) 9 , 10 , i 0.83 
(x) 10 , H " - 0.80 





ANALYSIS OF PERSISTENCE PROBABILITY 


December and Aprit—It is really very interesting to know that there is a 
high amount of persistence of the probability of occurrence of two-day spells 
to extend into three-day in the beginning of winter as well as that of Summer. 
The persistence probability is as high as 0.86 in April and 0.72 in December. 
It means that.whenever a two-day spell occurs it is invariably followed by ano-. 
ther cold day 75 times out of 100. 


« 


Persistence Probability (P. P.) for a three-day spell to extend into a four-day 
spell is only 50%. There are thus even chances for a three-day spell to be ex- 
tended into a four-day spell as it is when it is not followed. ` 


The P. P. for a four-day spell to extend into a five-day spell is higher than 
the previous one in the beginning of both the seasons. The P. B. for a five-day 
spell to extend into a six-day spell rockets high to the tune of 82% in summer 
and 66% in winter. It means that the persistence of a five-day spell to extend 
into a six-day spell in April is expected in most of the days in the majority of 
cases. The same is not true of these spells in winter. 


The extension of six-day cold spells into seven-day spells do not show any 
appreciable persistence as the P. P. is 25% and is the lowest in the table. The 


same is not true of the spell in summer when persistence probability is as high 
as 60%. 


January—The P. P. goes on rising upto four into five-day spells and then 
drops a bit. There is, then, a sudden drop for the persistence of a six inte seven- 
day spell. Gorakhpur should not expect a seven-day spell after a spell of six 
days with any certainty. 


bet 


e? 
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The P. P. again registers a rise for a seven into eight-day spell to be followed : 
by a drop for a eight into nine-day spell : 


It is, therefore, clear that once when a cold day occurs people of Gorakh- - 
pur should not think of the end of the spell unless five days pass. ‘The P. P. of 
the continuity of spells goes on increasing as the cold days advance 


The persistence of six into seven-day spells is as low in January as it is in 
December but the persistence probability of-seven into eight-day spell shoots - 
very high. It means that whenever there is a spell of seven day (though it 
is rare) it is followed by another cold day 70 times out of 100. 


Februcry—Yhe P. P. goes on increasing as the cold days advance but 
it drops when the three into four day spells end. The persistence of the four into 
five-day spells drops down but that for five into six day-spells is very high—nay 
the highest Later on, the persistence is of little significance as the number . 
of spells is very fèw. - nu 


May—P. P. is nearly constant from two-day spells to seven-day spells 
It means that there is great possibility of hot days to persist upto seven days 


" -when once a two day spell is established. The high persistence is remarkable 


It is characteristic of a typically hot season. 


June—The P. P. of one-day spells to four into five day spells is all above 
0.65. The persistence for six into seven day and seven into eight day-spells is 
high and-shows that the weather is much inclined towards a higher spells when 


once the spell stretches to six-day period 
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